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Introduction 
Mark Bray 



This book is one of the products of a Commonwealth Secretariat project 
which was launched in 1989. It is a companion to a slimmer volume 
which was published simultaneously and is entitled Making Small 
Practical: Vie Organisation and Management of Ministries of Education 
in Small States. The companion book is structured by topic rather than 
by country, and it has a slightly different target audience. However, 
both books draw on a common body of source material. 

The project's original intention was only to produce the companion 
work. It was subsequently decided that the studies presented here were 
of considerable interest, and that it would therefore be valuable to 
prepare this second volume. The book contains a unique body of 
material, which on the one hand provided much input for the com- 
panion work and on the other hand permits considerable amplification 
of the slimmer volume. 

When preparing this book, the ediior and the Commonwealth 
Secretariat had two main readerships in mind. The first overlaps with 
that intended for the companion book, namely senior managers and 
trainers serving educational systems in small slates. It was felt that 
these two groups would welcome the more detailed presentation in this 
volume as supplementary material for their work. From the country 
studies readers can gain a deeper understanding of the specific 
organisational and managerial frameworks of a range of small states. 

A second audience is the academic community concerned with 
education and with public administration in small states. During the 
I98()s a considerable literature began to emerge in both fields. The 
literature on education analysed the ways in which provision of educa- 
tion in small stales differed from that in larger stales, stressing both the 
special advantages gained by small states and the special constraints that 
they face. It focused on all levels and types of education, noting the 
diversity of small states but also identifying commonalities in the ways 
that small slates approach the issues that confront iheni. 

The literature on public administration had a similar focus. It was 
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mainly concerned with the extent to which small states had inherited 
models of administration which were originally designed for larger states 
and which were of questionable appropriateness small states. 
Especially during the 1980s, specialists in public administration began 
to search for alternative models to meet small-state needs more 
effectively. Although the present book focuses only on ministries of 
education, it has considerable relevance to the broader field of public 
administration. 

This Introduction has six main sections, beginning with information 
on definitions and the contents of the book. This is followed by an 
account of other Commonwealth vSecrctariat initiatives on education in 
small states. The third section moves to the literature on education in 
small states, highlighting its growth and principal thrusts, and indicating 
the ways in which this book contributes to the literature. The fourth 
section presents a parallel account of the literature on public administra- 
tion in small states. Fifthly, a comment is made on the applicability and 
limitations of the work; and the final section outlines points on the 
structure of the book. 



L Dennitions and Contents 

Among the first problem confronting the architects of the Common- 
wealth project was definition of 'small', which is of course a relative 
term applicable to many criteria. After some discussion, the project 
designers opted to follow much of the literature and take population as 
the main criterion. Small states were then defined as ones with 
populations below 1.5 million. However, it was recognised that other 
criteria are also important, including geographic area and size of the 
economy. It was also recognised that the cut-off point of 1.5 million is 
entirely arbitrary, and that in many circumstances it is appropriate to 
examine issues along a continuum of scale. 

A second question concerned definition of the word 'siate\ The 
architects of ihe project wished to avoid the type of debate undertaken 
by political scientists (see e.g. Dommen 1985), but wished nevertheless 
to include some non-sovereign as well as sovereign slates. It was argued 
that the issues confronting non-sovereign stales which have strong 
autonomy are in many ways similar to those confronting sovereign 
states. 

Within these parameters, case studies were sought from states 
displaying a wide range of economic, geographic and cultural diversity. 
Almost all the people invited to produce case studies accepted, and the 
result has been a broad collection. The case studies focus on some 
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countries which arc rich, and others that are poor; some arc island 
states while others are coastal or inland states; some arc single-island 
while others are multi-island states; one has a population below 15,000, 
while another has a population over a million; and geographically, the 
studies are from Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, Europe and the South 
Pacific. Yet within the diversity readers will be able to discern 
important common threads. 

Another important feature is that the studies were all ^vritten or 
co-authored by nationals of the small slates concerned. In most cases, 
indeed, the authors were administrators in ministries of education, 
dealing on a day-to-day basis with the issues that they address. They 
have therefore been able to speak with authenticity and authority. Some 
chapters were co-authored by academics or others outside the ministries 
concerned. This strategy was deliberately promoted by the Common- 
wealth Secretariat in order to strengthen the objectivity of description 
and analysis. 

These are the reasons why the material was earlier described as 
unique. Never before has such material been produced in this form; 
and the comparative element permitted by collection of these studies in 
one place means that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

2. Commonwealth Secretariat Projects in Small States 

The Commonwealth has a natural concern for small stales. Among its 
50 sovereign members, 28 have populations below 1.5 million. The 
Commonwealth also embraces many small associated states and 
dependencies (Table 0.1). 

Commonwealth concern about the particular problems faced by 
small states was first given formal expression at the 1977 meeting of 
Finance Ministers in Barbados (Georges 1985, p.l). Having noted the 
special characteristics of small island economies, the Ministers urged 
the international community to adopt a more flexible approach to the 
requirements of these states. Subsequently the Commonwealth 
Secretariat prepared a programme to assist in overcoming "the dis- 
advantages of small size, isolation and scarce resources which severely 
limit the capacity of such countries to achieve their development 
objectives or to pursue iheir national interests in a wider context". This 
was endorsed by Commonwealth Heads of Government at their 1979 
meeting in Lusaka, and was reaffirmed at their 1981 meding in 
Melbourne. 

Since that time, programmes for small stales have been developed 
on specific issues. One important report focUwSed on political and eco- 
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Table 0, 1: Commonwealth Independent States, Associated State'' < d 
Dependencies with Populations below 7.5 Million 



Country/Region 


Population 


Country/Region 


Population 




(1988) 




(1988) 


Af ricfl 








1 Wit swan a 


1 164 000 


Rn'ftch Vtrcnn Tclanric 
uiiiioii vii^iii lolailUo 




1 11 V VjOlIllMa 




lUxjiwun Tctanr4c 




Mauritius 


1 048 COO 


\A o n f rtn t 


12 000 


Namibia 


1 262 000 


T'lirlfC f^aipfVC Iclanrlc 


in nno 


Sevchelles 


67,000 


/ 


Vj TV C*/. 1 ICl 1 1 VJ 


737 000 


F^uropc 








Cyprus 


686 000 


Aijvia 








Drunci t^arus-salRiti 


241 000 








200 000 


f~ill(*mK**Vf 


nno 






Jersey 


nno 


Caribbean 






7q nnn 


Antigua & Barbuda 


84,000 


Isle of Mfin 


64 000 


Bahamas 


247,000 






Barbados 


255,000 


South Pacific 




liclize 


182,000 


Kiribati 


67,000 


Dominica 


81,000 


Nauru 


8,000 


Grenada 


102,000 


Solomon Islands 


304,000 


^.luyana 


756,000 


Ibnga 


101,000 


St. Kitts & Nevis 


43.000 


Tuvalu 


8,000 


St. I.ucia 


143,000 


Vanuatu 


151,000 


St. Vincent & Grenadines 


122,000 


Westem Samoa 


168,000 


Trinidad & Ibbago 


1,241,000 










Cook Islands 


20,000 


Anguilla 


7,000 


Niue 


3,000 


Bermuda 


56.000 


Tokelau 


2,000 



nomic vulnerability ((Jcorgcs 1985). The specific needs of small slates 
have also been addressed by the Management Development Programme 
(e.g. Commonwealth Secretariat 1989a). 

The small-state activities of the Commonwealth Secretariat's 
Education Programme began in 1983. In that year the organisation 
commivssioned Colin Brock of the University of F 'UK) to undertake 
a survey of education in the small member stair le Commonwealth. 
Brock had previously worked in the Caribbean, and his existing 
publications included two seminal articles on small countries (Brock 
1980, 1983). The findings of the commissioned survey were published 
in a report entitled Scale, Isolation and Dependence: Educational 
Development in Island Developing and Other Specially Disadvantaged 
States (Brock 1984). 

The next step for the Commonwealth Secretariat was organisation 
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of a pan-Commonwcallh mccling on small slates, held in Mauritius in 
1985. The mccling broughl logclhcr parlicipanls from small slates in 
Ihc Caribbean, Europe, ihe Soulh Pacific, Africa and Ihe Indian Ocean, 
and was Ihc firsl event of its kind. Despite the wide divcrsily of cultures 
and economies in the countries represented, the meeting demonstrated 
that small size was a determinant of common features in the education 
systems (Commonwealth Secretariat 1986). One output of the project 
was a book edited by Ka/.im Bacchus and Colin Brock (1987), entitled 
Vic Challenge of Scale. 

Since the 1985 conference, the Commonwealth Secretarial has 
proceeded with more specialised projects. A 1987 meeting in Fij^ 
focused on the supply, training and professional support of educational 
personnel in multi-island situations (Commonwealth Secretariat 1987), 
and a 1988 meeting in Si. Lucia focused on post-secondary colleges in 
small states (Commonwealth Secretariat 1988). The Secretariat also 
commissioned work on training of multi-functional administrators 
(Farrugia & Altard 1989). The project on the organisation and 
management of ministries of education in small states was launched in 
Malta in 1989 (Commonwealth vSecretariat 1989b). 

In parallel with these activities, the Commonwealth vSecretariat has 
built up training and consultancy expertise on small-state issues. In the 
specific field of education, the vSecretariat is keen to promote exchange 
of personnel and experiences between officers from the ministries of 
education of small states. Efforts are ahso being made to develop 
expertise within the Universities of Malta, the vSouth Pacific, and the 
West Indies, and the Secretariat has arranged collaboration with Unesco 
and several other organisations. 



3. The Literature on Kducation in Small States 
(a) Development of (he Literature 

Study of the education systems of small states lagged behind study of 
economics and politics. One doctoral thesis on the topic was presented 
in 1972 bv Harrigan. The author is a citi/en of the US Virgin Islands, 
and the bulk of his thesis focused on that territory. However, Harrigan 
also made some general points. One was the suggestion (pp.2-3) that 
small states: 

have Ihe p(Henual to evolve a distinctive identity by recognition of 
their limitations, a reordering of their priorities and a restructuring 
and redesigning of their institutions. 
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Harrigan thus charted an important conceptual path for future studies. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Harrigan's work was not iollowed up with 
further studies until the 1980s. As noted above, much of the seminal 
work was undertaken by Brock and by the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
working both separately and together. 

During the same period, awareness of the specific needs of small 
states increased within Unesco. The Caribbean Network of Education- 
al Innovation for Development (CARNEID), which contained a large 
number of small states, was established in 1981 (Berstecher 1988). 
Three years later Unesco opened an office in Western Samoa to serve 
the states of the South Pacific, the majority of which were small 
(Higginson 1987, p.l40). In 1986 Unesco headquarters commissioned 
a manuscript on educational planning in small countries (Bray 1987), 
which was republished in revised form in 1991. Also, in 1990 small 
stales were the focus of a round table sponsored jointly by Unesco and 
(he Commonwealth Secretariat at an international congress in Mexico 
on the planning and management of educational development (Unesco 
1990, pp.27-9). 

In parallel, an increasing amount of work was being conducted by 
scholars in various universities. Bennell & Oxenham (1983), for 
example, prepared a paper on skills and qualifications for small states; 
in addition to the work already mentioned. Brock and colleagues 
prepared several papers on a wide range of a.spects (e.g. Brock & 
Parker 1985; Brock & Smawfield 1988; Brock 1988a, 1988b); the British 
Comparative & International Education Society organised a mini confe- 
rence on the topic at the end of 1984 (Brock 1985); Bray and colleagues 
prepared papers on Monlserrat, Macau and Brunei Darussalam (Bray 
& Fergus 1986; Bray & Hui 1989; Attwood & Bray 1989); Atchoarcn;j 
(1985, 1988a, 1988b) prepared a doctoral dissertation and various papers 
on the Caribbean; and Smawfield (1988) and Smith (1988) wrote 
doctoral theses viewing the British Virgin Islands and the Falkland 
Islands in the context of the sn.all-states literature. 

Education in small states was also a focus in several conferences. 
Special panels were organised at the 1990 and 1991 conferences of the 
Comparative & International Education Society in the USA, and a full 
conference on education in small systems was organised by the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education in 1990. 



(b) Vie Contributions of this Book 

The above account shows that in recent years the field has gathered 
considerable momentum, to which the studies presented here add a 
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significant element. Although they are presented from the perspective 
of a specialised sub-field, they also have broader implications. They 
confirm some points in the existing literature, but add details and depth. 
While it is impossible here to draw out all aspects, it is at least useful 
to highlight a few. 

One area of contribution is to comprehension of thfj processes of 
educational planning in small states. This was a specific focus of work 
by Atchoarena (1989, 1990), Bray (1987, 1990b, 1991) and Packer 
(1990), and has also been touched on by other authors. The studies 
presented here stress the constraints imposed by small size on operating 
full, specialised planning units. The ministries in Kiribati, Dominica 
and Jersey do not have specialised planning units at all, instead 
requiring planning to be carried out as a collective function by a team 
of senior staff. The other states do have planning units, but they are 
in all cases small and restricted in scope. 

Likewise, it is difficult for the ministries to undertake the related 
tasks of research and evaluation. As noted in the chapter on Dominica, 
although policy-makers can learn from research in other countries, 
foreign studies are often a poor substitute for local oni^s. The Botswana, 
Brunei Darussalam and Guyana chapters highlight the value of a local 
university, and the ministry in Barbados benefits from the local campus 
of the University of the West Indies. However, the other countries 
examined in this book have neither universities nor regional campuses. 

A related point may be made about curriculum development. The 
chapters presented here indicate that some formal machinery exists for 
curriculum development in every state except Jersey; but in several cases 
that machinery is very limited. In Montserrat, for example, the 
curriculum development unit consists of just one person; and in Kiribati 
the unit has only four people. Other ministries have larger units, but 
then encounter major problems of cost, recruitment, and balance of 
personnel within the organisation as a whole. It is particularly worth 
noting the situation in The Gambia, where the ministry did have a large 
curriculum unit but was advised to cut it down and to deploy curriculum 
developers as general managers rather than specialists. 

Allied to this point is another about textbooks. Several authors in 
the broader literature have pointed out that small states lack both the 
personnel to produce books and the economies of scale necessary to 
justify large-scale production (e.g. Conroy 1982, p.59; Bray & Hui 1989, 
p. 139; Fergus 1991, p.lO). This feature was also noted in several of the 
case studies. For example, the chapters on Dominica, Guyana and 
Montserrat indicated that, particularly at the secondary level, their 
education systems are dependent on books developed for the Caribbean 
as a whole or for other parts of the world. However, the Solomon 
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Islands chapter shows that much can still be done when mini<^try per- 
sonnel set their minds to it. During the 1980s major s:rides were made 
In development of materials for Solomon Islands schools. 

Another feature concerns the international aspects of educational 
provision. For example, many chapters highlight the role in education 
of both regional ? j broader international bodies. They point out that 
these bodies prov/de access to skills and services which would otherwise 
be lacking, but that they also impose constraints on flexibility and can 
make serious manpower demands. In these observations the country 
studies subwStantiate many remarks in the existing literature (e.g. 
Taufe'ulungaki 1987; Higginson 1987; Brock 1988b; Jones 1989). 

The chapters also highlight the role of international aid for small 
states. Many authors in the existing literature (e.g. UNCTAD Secretar- 
iat 1985; Connell 1986; Goodridge & Peters 1987) have pointed out that 
in general small states receive higher per capita allocations of foreign 
aid than do larger states. Several caapters discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of this situation, noting that aid can be of great assistance, 
but also that it can create serious distortions. 

A further aspect concerns arrangement for examinations. Brock 
& wSmawfield (1988, p.229) highlight the pressures on small states to 
secure accreditation which is recognised in the wider world. The 
countries covered in this book indicate diversity in the ways that they 
may do this. Barbados, Dominica, Guyana and Montserrat are mem- 
bers of the Caribbean Examinations Council; Jersey is largely tied to 
UK examinations; Solomon Islands is a member of the South Pacific 
Board for Educational Assessment; The Gambia is a member of the 
West African Examinations Council; and both Seychelles and Brunei 
Darussalam use the University of Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate. This is an instructive array of strategies for dealing with a 
common problem. 

Finally, it is worth quoting Brock (1988b, p3l2), who concluded 
one of his papers with the obwservation that: 

Whatever the eventual answers to the problems of educational 
provision in small .slates might be, they will the more likely be 
found if there is much more research both into particular and 
general issues in this field. This means more in-depth case-studies 
of individual systems as well as more comparative analysis across 
the numerous range of small states. 

It i.s in such a spirit that this book has been produced. It is perhaps 
especially valuable because it has developed from the small states 
themselves rather than from large states. 
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4. The Literature on Public Administration in Small States 

(a) Development of the Literature 

The lilcralurc on public adminislralion in small stales first began to 
develop earlier than that on education, in the mid-1960s. This was the 
period in which significant numbers of small states began to achieve 
sovereignty, and questions were raised about the role and voting powers 
of such stales in the United Nations. Various branches of the United 
Nations undertook specialist studies of small states, one of which 
included specific focus on public administration (Rapoport et al. 1971). 

However, this particular epi.sode of interest in small stales within 
the United Nations was not longlasting. No action was taken to modify 
voting rights, and concern about the special development issues 
confronting small stales gradually subsided. A few important publica- 
tions on the adminislralion of small states did appear in the academic 
world during the 1970s (e.g. Jacobs 1975; Jones 1976; Murray 1977), 
bul il was not unlil the 1980s thai the literature began to develop in a 
subslanlial way. 

Much of the .seminal work of ihe 1980s appeared in Ihe journal 
Public Administration and Development, It began with a general article 
by Murray (1981), which formed the basis for a series of more specific 
case .siudies. Hope (198.3) and Kcrsell (1987, 1988, 1989, 1990) wrole 
alnml the Commonweallh Caribbean, and olhers focused on Nine 
(Thynnc 1981), Si. Helena (CJilleU 1983), Tuvalu (Tisdell & Fairbairn 
1983) and Fiji (Baker Vm). 

Olher works which deserve .specific mention are Allan (1980) which 
focused on bolh ihc Pacific and Indian Oceans, Barrett (1986) which 
concenlraled on ihe Caribbean, and (ihai (1990) which was principally 
concerned wilh ihe Soulh Pacific. Al.so, a 1985 paper by Murray 
extended his 1981 work wilh parlicular reference to the Soulh Pacific. 



(h) The Contrihuiions of this Book 

Perhaps the strongest poinl to emerge from this book is that despilc 
the increased awareness of ihe need lo adapt conventional models of 
public adminislralion lo small slates, riany bureaucracies still have a 
long way to go. Several case sludies portray administrative structures 
which are clumsy and inefficient, and which are unduly constrained by 
inheriled traditions and models. Of course traditions cannot and should 
not be jettisoned overnight. But there is clearly a need for more 
fiexibility and imagination in al least some of the bureaucracies des- 
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cribcd here. On the other hand, and more positively, there is also some 
evidence of adaptation from which others can learn. In this respect, the 
book extends the work of Murray (1981, 1985) and others. It is 
instructive, for example, to see the ways that some ministries group 
functions at both macro and micro levels. At the macro level, most 
multi-faceted ministries group education with such closely-related 
functions as culture, sports, youth and community affairs; but some 
ministries group education with such less closrly-related functions as 
health, postal services and ecclesiastical affairs. When carefully 
managed, multi-functional grouping permits more efficient use of 
personnel, and promotes linkages between sectors. 

The same principle applies at the micro level. Almost all chapters 
discuss ways in which tasks arc grouped to cover priority needs and 
make best use of available expertise. Many chapters also highlight ways 
that small ministries make use of personnel who are not actually in the 
ministries themselves. Such personnel include school principals and 
teachers, who help for example in curriculum development and teacher 
appraisal. These perspectives support an observation by the Common- 
wealth Secretariat (quoted in Brock iy88b, p.3()6) that: 

(iovernments in small countries may need to encourage a concept 
of professional which diff ts from that prevailing in large countries. 
In the latter, professional ^standards' involve depth rather than 
breadth. But small states do not need specialized individuals who 
have a great deal of knowledge which is inapplicable to conditions 
at home and who think in terms of international salary levels. 
They certainly need the best; but in small countries the *best' may 
sometimes be defined in terms of flexibility and breadth rather 
than depth. 

The case studies also support the observations by Murray (1981, 
1985), Richards (1982) and SuUon (1987) that political and bureaucratic 
roles are likely to be intertwined much more closely in small states than 
in large ones. The Jersey case study makes this point strongly, 
suggesting that "small state politicians know - and want to know - a 
great deal about the activities of the bureaucracy", and noting that in 
larger systems bureaucrats arc able to build stronger 'protective' 
procedures Vhich create some distance between them and politicians. 
The Brunei Darussalam and Maldives case studies also cite instances 
of individuals who were both bureaucrats and politicians. In Brunei 
Darussalam the Minister is also Vice Chancellor of the University, and 
in Maldives the Director of Educational Services is also a Member of 
Parliament. 
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Another area in which the case studies seem to recommend a 
departure from conventional doctrines on public administration concerns 
job definition and recruitment. As pointed out by Murray (1085, p.l93), 
conventional doctrine asserts that administrators should begin by 
defining needs, should then proceed to define jobs, and only in the third 
step should seek individuals to fill those jobs. Any other procedure, it 
is argued, risks inefficient and unbalanced administration in which 
individuals are given jobs simply because they are available and have 
the necessary influence. 

However, the case studies here stress the difficulties arising from 
the need to recruit from a small pool of expertise. Several chapters 
argue for a more flexible recruitment procedure in which authorities 
identify talented potential recruits and then ask how such people could 
be used to contribute to the goals of the organisation. Viewed from 
the perspective of small states, defining jobs around the talents of 
specific individuals seems much less inappropriate than it might seem 
when viewed from the perspective of larger states. 

Such procedures also have implications for the organisation chart 
as a whole. In many small states, organisation charts are constantly 
changed to accommodate new individuals. Viewed from the perspective 
of conventional public administration doctrine, this seems a weakness. 
But if the charts are being adjusted to fit the changing patterns of 
human resource availability, then it would be inappropriate not to 
change them. Once again, the idea of a fixed chart with lots of boxes 
into which individuals are made to fit is a concept which may be more 
appropriate in a large state than a small one. Flexibility and even 
frequent change of organisation charts may in some circumstances be 
a strength rather than a weakness. 

The book has also placed considerable stress on the managerial 
strategies needed in small states. Almost all chapters stress the need 
for managers to take account of the highly personalised nature of small 
states in which individuals have muUiple connections outside the work- 
place as well as within it, and in which everyone seems to know every- 
one else. These aspects have been addressed in the existing literature 
(e.g. Richards 1982; Sutton 1987; Farrugia & Attard 1989), but the 
examples presented in this book extend and elaborate on previous 
perceptions. One aspect concerns the different strategies for staff 
appraisal needed in small states, and another concerns the strategies for 
dealing with constrained promotion hierarchies. 

A further point concerns levels of informality and formality. 
People in large states might assume that the interpersonal networks of 
small ' ates permit greater informality in decision-making and other 
management. However, several case studies point out that in order to 
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protect themselves from rumours and unfair accusations administrators 
in small states often have to pay more attention to rules and regulations, 
and have to be seen to 'go by the book'. This may be linked with what 
Lowenthal (1987, p.38) called the need for 'managed intimaey* in small 
states. 

As they go through the rest of the book, readers will doubtless 
identify further ways in which the book extends and elaborates on the 
existing literature. Space constraints prevent exhaustive identification 
here of all points of contact significance. Instead, this section will close 
v^th a quotation which parallels the one that ended the section on 
education in small states. This quotation is from the literature review 
prepared by Schahc/enski (1990, p.79): 

Small developing states may share unique social, political and ad- 
ministrative characteristics that are as potentially conducive for 
development as would be the adoption of externally developed 
modes of 'modernisation'. Unfortunately the current research on 
the administrative problems of the small developing state has not 
provided the kind of comparative research that would be useful for 
discovering these shared developmental possibilities. 

It is hoped that the studies presented in this book will meet at least part 
of what Schahc/enski had in mind. 



5* Applicability and Limitations 

Small states are of course a very diverse group. Although for this 
project population was taken as the principal criterion of scale, it was 
noted above that other criteria are also important. Moreover, a state 
hich is small on one criterion is not necessarily small on the others. 
Although all the states covered in this book have populations below 1.5 
million, their territorial areas rargc from 103 square kiiome'res in 
Montserrat to 581,630 square kilo.uetres in Botswana. J ^kcwise, the 
size of GNP (1988) ranges from US$43.5 million in Kiribati to US$4,097 
million in Brunei Darussalam. 

Readers should also bear in mind other aspects of diversity. The 
culture and history of Malta is very different from that of The CJambia; 
the geographical isolation of Seychelles is very different from the 
clustering of states in the Caribbean; and the multi-island archipelago 
in Solomon Islands presents major administrative challenges not found 
in such compact states as Barbados and Jersey. All this diversity must 
of course be borne in mind when attempting to make general obscrva- 
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A furlhcr mailer of which readers should beware when making 
comparisons is lhal specific terms may have diffcrcnl meanings in 
different countries. One example is the Chief Education Officer (CEO). 
According lo the Caribbean iradilion, individual ministries have only 
one CEO whose posi has evc^lved from what used lo be the Director 
of Education, and who is generally considered ihe chief professional in 
the ministry ((loodridgc 1985). It appears from the Kiribati chapter 
thai a similar inicrprclation is valid there. However, the minisiry in 
Botswana has four CEOs and one Chief Technical Education Officer, 
II seems that in Bol.swana ihe term CEO is used for posts which would 
elsewhere be desigiialcd Senior Education Officer (vSEO). 

Similar commenls apply lo the posl of Under Secrclary. In 
Bcnswana ihe lille is reserved for ihe head of the administrative branch, 
and Ihe Under Secrclary in ihe Mini.slry of Educalion has counlerparls 
wiih similar lilies in olher minislries in ihe government. In Solomon 
Islands, by conlrasl, Ihe lille is used in ihc mini.slry of educalion for the 
two pei^ple below ihc rank of Pcrmanenl Secretary. One of lhe.se 
people is responsil)le for the adniinistralion wing, but ihc olher is 
respon.sible for the educalion wing. 

Neverlheless, commonalilies are also clearly evidenl, bolh in 
lerniinology and in Ihe basic .shape o{ bureaucracies. Many of ihe.sc 
features arise from ihe common colonial herilage, and Ihe lessons lo 
be drawn from ihc case .sludies arc also generally applicable lo ihe 
olher Commonweallh small slalcs. 

Moreover, since almosl all slales use bureaucralic forms which arc 
heavily inlluenced by Weslerii models and iradilions, loscnne extent ihe 
lessons lo be drawn from ihe case sludies also have slrong applicabilily 
in non-C!ommonweallh small slales. Of cour.sc ihcrc are significant 
differences belween, for example, British and French bureaucratic 
legacies. \'or instance the F^rench colonial style is [^cnerally charac- 
terised as more centralised, with stronger emphasis on standardisation 
between territories (Harris l'>*>(), p.55). However, it seems likely thai 
comparison of the types of problems faced by educational admini.slral- 
ors in e>:-British and ex-French colonics would reveal more similarities 
lhan differences. 

A related point c(^ncerns ministry functions. Allhough this book 
is solely concerned with minislries of education, il seems probable that 
many of its lessons are applicable lo other mini.slries. Taylor's (1991)) 
article on the administration of health in the small states of the South 
Pacific shows considerable overlap with the types of concern raised 
here; and many points of contact may be identified with the broadly- 
-focused work of Murray (1981, 198.^5). In all small ministries the basic 
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basic questions include ways to group functions to make best use of 
scarce talents, ways to train officers for multi-functional roles, strategies 
for effective management in a highly personalised society, etc.. 

However, it must also be recognised that in most countries 
Education is among the largest ministries. Because of this, the impact 
of small sealc documented and analysed here is not as extreme as in 
other ministries. It would be highly desirable to conduct a similar 
survey of the smaller ministries in the countries presented here. Perhaps 
the pair of books prepared under the Commonwealth project can act 
as a model and inspiration both for an investigation of this kind and for 
a comparative survey in non-Commonwealth states. 



6. Structure of the Book 

The 14 country studies in the book could have been presented in many 
different orders. For instance they could have been presented most 
simply in alphabetical order. Alternatively, they could have been 
presented in ascending order of population size, of area or of GNP. Or 
thirdly, they could have been grouped by their geographical location in 
the world. 

After some consideration, the last of these was chosen. It has the 
merit of permitting some countries with common cultures and historical 
circumstances to be presented as a group. This is most obvious in the 
Caribbean, though also applies in some degree to the other groupings. 
However, for the sake of neutrality the alphabet was still used, first for 
the listing of geographic regions and then for the presentation of 
countries within each region. 

Yet even this set of groupings fails to capture some points of 
commonality. For instance Seychelles is situated in the Indian Ocean, 
and in geography perhaps has more in common with Maldives than 
with Botswana and The Gambia Also, the circumstances faced by 
Montserrat and Seychelles, which are among the smallest of the small, 
are qualitatively rather different from Guyana and Botswana which are 
much larger. These points emphasise that no grouping is perfect, and 
readers should bear such considerations in mind when going through 
the chapters. 

Finally, it is perhaps necessary to explain one of the group of 
statistical indicators which precedes each case study, namely the Human 
Development Index. Although the index is increasingly used to 
supplement such conventional ones as per capita GNP, it may not be 
familiar to all readers. The index is based on average life expectancy, 
adult literacy, and the power to buy commodities for satisfying basic 
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needs. The index seeks to avoid the problems of GNP figures, which 
do not adequately account for either national differences in purchasing 
power or the distorting effects of official exchange rates. The index 
places countries on a scale of zero (worst off) to one (best off). For 
more detailed explanation of the construction and interpretation of the 
index, readers are referred to UNDP (1990, pp.13-15). 
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Part I: Africa 



Chapter 1: Botswana 
Jakes Swartland 



Population (19S8): 1,164,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 33% per annum 

Land Area: 581,630 square kilometres 

Capital: Gaborone 

GNP per Capita (1987): US$1,040 

Year of Independence: 1966 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1988): 85% 

Human Development Index (1988): 0.646 



Although Botswana has a small population, it has a vast area. This 
makes il very different from the other countries examined in this book. 
The population is spread unevenly with concentrations in the cast and 
especially south east, but Botswana's overall population density is just 
two persons per square kilometre. 

During the colonial era, Botswana was known as Bechuanaland. 
The territory became a British protectorate in 1885, and was adminis- 
tered as one of the High Commission Territories in southern Africa. 
The other (wo territories were Basutoland (now Lesotho) and Swazi- 
land. Within Bechuanaland, gradual progress was made towards 
self-government, mainly through nominated advisory bodies. A new 
constitution was introduced in 196(), and a Legislative Council first met 
the following year. Bechuanaland was made independent of High 
Commission rule in l%3, and the office of High Commissioner was 
abolished in 19{>4. The country gained full independence in 1966. 

At the time of independence, Botswana was one of the poorest 
countries in Africa. Since then, the government has achieved at least 
some of its goals of economic growth and sustained development. With 
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a semi-arid climate subject to periodic drought, Botswana is not well 
suited to agriculture. The economy has traditionally been based on the 
nomadic herding of livestock and the cultivation of subsistence crops. 
Since the 1970s, however, mineral deposits have made a major contribu- 
tion to GNP, In addition to established extraction of diamonds, copper- 
nickel and coal, there are also deposits of asbestos, chromite, manganese 
and many other minerals. It was estimated that between 1980 and 1987 
real GNP per head increased at an average annual rate of 9 per cent. 
This was the second highest growth rate among all the countries of the 
world for which data are available over the period. 

Botswana is one of the few countries in Africa with a multi-party 
democracy. Legislative power is vested in the National Assembly, which 
has 36 members. Executive power is vested in the President, who is 
elected by the Assembly for its dnration. He appoints and leads a 
Cabinet, which includes II ministers and three assistar nir'sters. 

Local government is effected through nine Distri^. Is and 

four Town Councils. These Councils hold important rc v... ibililics, 
including the provision of rural health facilities, welfare services, water 
supplies, roads, and primary education. Each District Administration, 
which represents central government at District level, is headed by a 
District Commissioner. As will become clear in this chapter, the 
structure of local government has important implications for the 
administration of education. 



L Educational Development 

The chief educational challenges facing the government are to extend 
basic education to all, and to reduce inequalities in opportunity between 
different groups and localities. At the same time, the high rate of 
economic growth has led to widespread shortages of trained manpower 
for the modern sector of the economy. Equity ideals confer priority on 
the quantity and quality of basic education, but manpower needs and 
the demands of the people create pressures to expand secondary and 
higher education. 

The period since Independence has brought remarkable expansion 
of education (Table 1.1). Between 19f)6 and 1988 primary enrolments 
increased 3.5 times, and secondary enrolments increased 26.3 limes! 
It is estimated that around 85 per cent of the primary school aged 
population is now in school, and over a third of the primary school 
leavers gain access to secondary schools. Transition rates have also 
improved at the post-secondary level. 
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Table LI: Expansion of Education, Botswana, 1966-88 

Secondary — 





— Primary — 


Govemment/A ided 


Private/ass 


Year 


Schools Pupils 


Schools 


Pupils 


Schools 


Pupils 


1966 


251 74,500 


9 


1,530 






1976 


335 125,600 


15 


9,560 


15 


4,380 


1980 


415 171,900 


22 


13,420 


16 


4,900 


1983 


502 198,300 


22 


15,680 


20 


7,120 


1988 


559 261,350 


23 


19,060 


50 


21,300 



Note: CJSS = Community Junior Secondary Schools 
Source: Planning Unit, Ministry of Education. 



In spite of these achievements, however, much remains lo be done. 
The objective of universal access to primary education is yet lo be 
achieved, and post-primary education is still not available to the majority 
of primary school leavers. The government aspires to provide universal 
access to nine years of basic education by ihe mid-1990s. It is also 
anxious lo maintain and improve the quality of education. 

Botswana has had local provision of tertiary education since the 
foundation of the University of Basuloland, Bechuanaland & Swaziland 
(UBBS) in 1964. The name of this in.slitution changed in 1966, using 
the names that the constituent countries adopted on the achievement 
of independence, and became the University of Botswana, Lesotho & 
Swaziland (UBLS). In 1975 Lesotho nationalised its campus, thus 
leaving only Boi.swana and Swaziland together. Finally this partnership 
also ended, heading in 1982 to the formation of separate the Universities 
of Bot.swana and of Swaziland. Today the University of Botswana has 
nearly 2,000 sludent.s, and operates Faculties of Education, Humanities, 
Science and Social Science.s. 

One final feature of the education system which requires explana- 
tion here is the system of brigades. Inese institutions aim lo provide a 
form of vocational training in such skilk as building, carpentry, motor 
mechanics and farming at the post-primary level. The first brigade was 
set up at Swaneng Hill in 1%5, after which the institutions became a 
significant part of the sy.stem. The brigades are administered through 
a specific section of the Ministry of Education. 
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2, The Ministry of Education 

(a) Structure 

The slruclurc of ihc Ministry of Educalion of course changes from time 
to time. This chapter chiefly refers to the structure existing in 1988. 

An organisation chart of the Ministry headquarters is shown in 
Figure 1.1. At the apex are the Minister and the Permanent Secretary, 
with the latter being assisted by the Deputy Permanent Secretary, 
Including teachers, the Ministry has over 10,000 employees. This is 
almost twice as many as any other ministry, and the Ministry of 
Educalion is the largest employing organisation in the country. 

The 10 Departments in the Ministry are responsible for: 

- Planning, 

- Administration, 

- Brigades, 

- the Unified Teaching Service (UTS), 

- Primary Educalion & Teacher Training, 

- Technical Educalion, 

- Curriculum Development & Evaluation, 

- Secondary Educalion, 

- Non-Formal Educalion, and 

- Bursaries. 

The lilies of the department heads reflect the nature of their jobs. 
F'our of the professional departments are headed by Chief Educalion 
Officers (CEOs), and one is headed by a Chief Technical Educalion 
Officer (CTEO). The Unified Teaching Service, which is responsible 
for the managemenl and administration of teachers, is headed by a 
Director. The Administration Department is headed by an Under 
Secretary (US). This title is u.sed for the administration branches of all 
ministries in the government. Of course the distinction between 
adminislralive and professional work is to some extent arbitrary, for the 
C!E()s also do a great deal of administration. However, the Ministry of 
Educalion has retained the nomenclalure of Under Secretary for this 
particular branch. 

Several other systems documented in this book have only one 
CFO. In Barbados and Dominica, for example, the title is reserved foi 
the head of the professional wing. The fact that Botswana has five CEOs 
partly refiects expansion of the sector, which has caused each CEO to 
have rcsponsil>ililies approximately equivalent to those of the old-style 
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CEO. In other systems comparable officers might be called Senior 
Education Officers rather than Chief Education Officers. 

During the mid-1980s there was pressure to create another Deputy 
Permanent Secretary post to balance the system and to reduce the work 
of the Permanent Secretary. For some time this was res.sted by the 
Department of Public Service Management, which considered the 
responsibility load insufficient to justify the additional post. However, 
in 1990 an additional Deputy Permanent Secretary post was created, 
permitting redistribution and regrouping of responsibilities at the top. 



(b) Organisational Evolution 

In order to understand the nature of the Ministry, it is important to 
appreciate the way in which it has evolved since Independence. The 
original role and scope of the Ministry was much narrower than at 
present. At Independence the Department of Education formed part 
of the Ministry of Labour & Social Service. This was changed in 
when it became part of the Ministry of Education, Health & Labour. 
A separate Ministry of Education was created in 1970. The administra- 
tive change reflected the strong emphasis on education and the 
considerable planned growth, 

The scale and speed of expansion placed great strain on the 
Ministry, which was short of staff and had little time to consider goals 
and policies to improve the quality and content of education. Moreover, 
the si/e of the Ministry failed to keep pace with the growth of its 
responsibilities. Severe criticism from many quarters made clear the 
need for a thorough review of the education system. 

A National Commission on Education was appointed in 197fi to 
undertake this review. The Commission's report, submitted in 1977, 
was entitled Education for Kaffisano, The word kagisano was taken 
from the Tswana language, and incorporates the principles of social 
harmony, justice, interdependence and mutual assistance. The report 
included a specific section on the organisation of the Ministry. 

Following receipt of this report, the government redefined the 
objectives and priorities for Education. Of direct relevance to the 
organisation of the Ministry was the establishment in 1978 of Depart- 
ments of Curriculum Development & Evaluation and of Non-Formal 
Educaticm. However, the continued growth of the system also had 
major implications f(^r the (operation of the Ministry. The structure 
cxi.sting in the late 198()s remained in many respects unsatisfactc^ry. 
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(c) Structural Problems 

The structure of the Ministry has evolved in an ad hoc manner as a 
result of evolutionary growth. One aspect in which this is obvious is in 
the grouping of functions. Despite the official lines of authority, both 
^professional' and 'service' funcfions are under the responsibility of the 
Deputy Permanent Secretary. This is partly a result of the philosophies 
and the experience of the individuals concerned. The Permanent Secre- 
tary feels that all department heads should be sufficiently knowledgeable 
on professional matters, and that it should not be necessary to bother 
him. Therefore, whenev^^r the heads need advice on professional issues 
they tend to consult the Jeputy Permanent Secretary, who has wide 
experience on professional as well as administrative mailers. His 
previous job was Chief Educalion Officer in charge of curriculum 
development and evaluation. 

While this situation is workable, the main problem is that up to 
seven department heads report directly to one organisational action 
point. Since the Deputy Permanent Secretary also has to act during the 
frequent and lengthy absence of the Permanent Secretary on official 
business, his impact and effectivenesr* as a coordinator and controller 
of profcvssional functions is seriously reduced. 

Additional problems are that: 

* Although the Brigades are have a strong technical bias, they are 
administered separately from the Department of Technical Edu- 
cation. 

* Bursaries are more for 'support and service' than for purely 
professional matters, and it is questionable if they are correctly 
placed under the Deputy Permanent vSecretary, who is theoreli- 
caliy responsible for professional mailers. 

* Although Technical Education is a professional matter, it has 
been placed directly under the Permanent Secretary. 

* The combination of Primary Education and Teacher Training 
made sense when the two components were small and when 
teacher training was only for the primary schools. However, it 
is is no longer desirable, first because the department is now very 
large, and second because the coverage of teacher training now 
extends into the secondary sector. 

Expanding on the last point, a 1986 analysis of functional loads 
indicated that the head of this department carried 20 per cent of the 
total functions of the Ministry, This was far greater than that of any 
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other officer. The department is very much aware of this problem, and 
has proposed that a separate Department of Teacher Training be 
established. The new department would then coordinate and control 
the teacher education uudcrtaken by Teacher Training Colleges for 
primary teachers, Teacher Training Colleges for junior secondary 
teachers, the Faculty of Education at the University of Botswana fcr 
senior secondary teachers, and the Botswana Polytechnic for teachers 
of technical subjects. 

On the otlier hand, problems ^ilready arise in the division of labour 
between the teacher training section and the Department of the Unified 
Teaching Service (UTS). These problems would not be solved by the 
creation of a separate Department of Teacher Training. The Depart- 
ment of the UTS is responsible for the employment of teachers, and for 
their recruitment, placement and development. Although for historical 
reasons it has developed separately from the Teacher Training section, 
it would be logical to link the two functions more closely. 

It would also be desirable to avoid the overiap inherent in the fact 
that the Department of UTS has responsibility for the maintenance of 
high standards among teachers, while supervision and inspection of 
teachers in schools is undertaken by the Education Officers of either 
the Department of Primary Education & Teacher Training or the 
Department of Secondary Education. 

A further potential source of conflict arises from the role and 
.status of the Planning Unit. This unit is staffed by professionals with 
expertise in data analysis, forecasting and cost analysis. However, all 
department heads should be actively involved in analysing relevant 
trends, interpreting government policies, considering what resources are 
needed, and exploring alternative courses of action. Planning is not 
seen as a specialised technical activity that should be left exclusively to 
the Planning Unit, and the overlap of roles has sometimes led to 
tcn.sion. 



3. Manpower and Personnel 

The overlaps and sluulcomings arising from structural deficiencies are 
parliculariy problematic for a small ccmnlry short of qualified man- 
power. It is true that they have arisen primarily for historical reasons 
and cannot easily be avoided, l>ul it seems highly desirable to put more 
effort into rationalisation. 

Meanwhile, though, it is useful to note one positive strategy 
through which the Ministry docs improve use of some scarce human 
resources. Mo.st department heads have had varied careers within and 
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sometimes also outside the education system. The Chief Education 
Officer in charge of primary education and teacher training, for 
example, might have some knowledge of secondary education through 
previous experience as a Senior Education Officer at that level. 
Recognising this, the top managers harness experience through com- 
mittees. For instance, the working committee on Improving Access to 
Secondary Education incorporates the CEO (Nonformai Education), 
the Director (Unified Teaching Service) and the CEO (Primary & 
Teacher Training) as well as the CEO (Secondary). Although the 
present jobs of these individuals may be unrelated to the task at hand, 
their previous experiences arc valuable. Especially in a small ministry, 
expertise is too scarce to be wasted by strict adherence to job descrip- 
tions. 

The above example also highlights the fact that individual 
promotion paths arc not restricted to previous aveaues. 'Vhilc there 
arc dangers in promoting a Senior Education Officer from one sector 
to become a Chief Education Officer in another, the practice does 
encourage integration. Perhaps even more important, it expands the 
prospects for promotion in what would otherwise be a very tight system. 
There is also considerable movement between ministries, especially 
from the rank of department head to Under Secretary and Deputy 
Permanent Secretary. 

However, it remains true that the small size of the ministry limits 
the prospects of some officers, which leads to frustration. One result 
is that individuals try to upgrade their existing posts by inflating their 
levels of responsibility and/or job descriptions. This is another reason 
for the large number of CEOs. 

Awareness of manpower constraints has also led to decisions to 
merge certain functions, and not to undertake others at all. For 
example special education is included in the primary education division. 
Ix*ss attention is given to special education than might be desired, but 
for the time being it is difficuh to meet all needs. Likewise, although 
Botswana sets its own examinations up to the Junior Certificate level, 
at higher levels it still uses the University of Cambridge Overseas 
Examination Syndicate. As well as conserving on manpower in a small 
system, this arrangement provides benefits of credibility and external 
recognition. 

A final point relates to the culture of the ministry, in a small 
society where everybody knows everybody else, personalities have a 
strong impact on the operation of the organisation. A junior officer 
who knows lhat it is difficult to gel ad'Acc or help from a department 
head who employs a *closed-door' management style may turn to 
another head who is known to be more willing to listen. In this way. 
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the junior officer hopes that messages will get across to the head when 
the two senior officers meet either formally or informally. This has 
happened on many occasion on matters needing the attention of cither 
the Permanent Secretary or the Deputy Permanent Secretary. It 
illustrates the point that lines of communication as depicted on the 
organisation chart may not be adhered to strictly. On many occasions 
officers cross lines of communication to consult, according to the nature 
of the problem and the personalities concerned. 



4* Inter-Ministry Cooperation 

One of the most prominent areas of inter-ministry cooperation is with 
the Ministry of Local Government & Lands (MLGL). The Community 
Development Officers employed by this ministry are responsible for 
pre-primary education. The MLGL is also responsible for primary 
education at the district level, and works closely with the Ministry of 
Education in ways described below. The important liaison role of the 
MLGL is refiected in the doited line linking it with the Ministry of 
Education in Figure 1.1. 

Another area of cooperation is with the Ministry of Finance & 
Development Planning (MFDP), which is the formal employer of staff 
in the Planning Unit. The MFDP also employs comparable planning 
staff in otiicr ministries. In some cases the dual loyalties of these 
officers leads to confiict, but in the Ministry of Education relationships 
have generally been harmonious. Placement of MFDP officers in the 
various ministries helps strengthen linkages in the administration as a 
whole. 

While the types of linkage with the MLGL and the MFDP may be 
found in large as well as small states, another linkage is worth mention- 
ing because it is characteristic only of small states. This is the arrange- 
ment for preparation of education statistics, which is primarily done by 
the Central vStatistics Office. This arrangement has the strong benefit 
of making use of scarce professional expertise, and of effecting 
economies of scale in a way that is difficult in small states. However, 
as noted in the 1977 Report of the National Commission on Education, 
the arrangement can have a problematic aspect. The Report noted that 
the range and quality of education statistics was very impressive, but 
pointed out that, perhaps because the statistics were collected by an 
external unit, they were very little used ^^^thin the Ministry itself. Since 
that time usage has improved; but the Commi.ssion's observation and 
warning is still worth bearing in mind. 

A further form of cooperation is with the Ministry of Works & 
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Communication. All government construction is undertaken by this 
ministry, but when the Ministry of Education embarked on massive 
expansion of secondary education in the early 1980s it was considered 
necessary to establish a unit to coordinate construction of the com- 
munity junior secondary schools. The unit was created under a World 
Bank project which provided most of the funds. Although the unit was 
supposed to be temporary, it is stili in existence. The Ministry of Works 
& Communication would like to transfer it to their ministry, but the 
Ministry of Education has resisted this move. 

A final form of cooperation is with the University. Although some 
research is undertaken within the Ministry, particularly by the Planning 
Unit and the Department of Curriculum Development & Evaluation, 
the Ministry has no Research Unit perse, In this respect Botswana is 
fortunate to have its own university, the staff of which undertake many 
important research projects. Cooperation is not only with the Faculty of 
Education but also with the National Institute of Development Research 
& Documentation. 



5* Decentralisation of Functions 

Although Botswana has a small population, lor the geographic reasons 
noted at the beginning of this chapter it is necessary to operate a system 
with a high degree of decentralisation. Even in a much larger system 
the manpower demands of decentralisation would be prominent. They 
arc especially obvious in a system which is both small and short of well- 
qualified professional staff. 

The primary education /stem is based on the principle of 
partnership between the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Local (government & Lands. The latter delegates responsibility for the 
day-to-day management of primary schools to local authorities. How- 
ever, the Mini.stry of Education has retained national responsibility for 
integration and coordination of professional standards, and has legal 
power to control the education system through the appointment of 
teachers, through inspection and if necessary through closure of schools. 

The Department of Primary Education & Teacher Training has 35 
Senior Education Officers (SEOs), Education Officers (EOs) and 
Assistant Education Officers (AEOs) based in the districts and 
sub-districts. The role of these officers is to maintain and raise 
professional education standards in primary education. The Ministry 
of Education and the MLGL have set out in some detail the respective 
functions at local level for the Education Officers and Education 
Secretaries, and given this info'^mation wide publicity. The relationship 
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at District level appears to work salisfaclorily. 

The Deparlmenl of Secondary Education has 16 SEOs or EOs. 
These staff are not based in the Districts, and the Ministry is concerned 
that with the expansion in secondary education the span of control (by 
1988 over 73 schools) will become too wide for the existing operations 
centralised in Headquarters. To ensure efficient management aiul the 
effective use of resources, a programme to decentralise the administra- 
: and professional support services has been initiated. 

The UTS is presently centralised, with the MLGL Education 
Secretaries acting as local agents for teaching personnel matters. While 
the UTS miploys teachers directly it fieploys them through the Educa- 
tion Secretaries. Also, transfers and promotions are normally made 
with the agreement of local councils. This working arrangement avoids 
the need to appoint a separate cadre of field personnel officers for the 
UTS, which conserves on scarce manpower, keeps costs down, and 
reduces the problems of coordination. The UTS has spelled out in 
some detail the roles and responsibilities of Education Secretaries and 
ihe arrangemv*nts for cooperation and consultation with Education 
Officers, Education Committees and the UTS itself. 

Nevertheless there is considerable concern that the Education 
Secretaries can be occupied for 50 per cent of their time on personnel 
matters relating to teachers, at the expense of their other respon- 
sibilities. This silualion has aiisen as a result of the growth in the 
number of teachers, with a corresponding increase in the number of 
routine duties (casually returns, salary queries, leave applications, etc.) 
that have to be undertaken. 

On the other hand the Ministry is aware that it cannot implement 
educalit)n policies properly unless il has the full cooperation of all those 
at the local level, i.e. teachers, Parent-Teachers' Associations, and 
officials of the District and Town Councils particularly the Education 
Secretaries. This is especially important where matters relate to the 
appointment, posting, transfer, promotion and disciplinary control of 
teachers. It is alst) applicable to nonformal education, administration 
of which is similarly dccenlrallsed. 



6. Conclusions 



Although the population of Botswana is small, it is larger than that of 
the other countries covered in this hook. This is refiecled in the 
structure and si/c of the Ministry of Education, which has many 
specialist branches. Botswana also benefits from having a university of 
its own, which has a Faculty of Education able to undertake many 
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research and other projects of benefit to the education sector. 

However, the Ministry of Education is still constrained by small 
size. The vast area of the country has created a need for a decentralised 
system which has a high human resource cost to a small system. The 
manpower constraints are exacerbated by the youth of the system and 
the continued shortage of well-qualified professionals. Moreover, even 
though the Ministry is relatively large it still has no units for research, 
pre-school education or special education. 

This chapter has also highlighted problems arising from overlap of 
functions between various departments. This overlap has arisen 
primarily for historical reasons. It has created considerable friction, 
and has wasted resources in a way that a small, manpower-scarce system 
can ill afford. The problem has been reduced through constitution of 
ad hoc working groups for specific topics, but needs to be addressed in 
a more fundamental way. 

Nevertheless, in conclusion it is also worth quoting one further 
observation of the 1977 Report of the National Commission on 
Education. This is that "the key to effectiveness lies as much in the 
area of appointment of good personnel to the key positions, as it is a 
matter of organisational restructuring". 



Chapter 2: The Gambia 
Gibou NJie & Sulayman Fye 



Population (1989): 822,000 

Population Growth Rate (WSO-SS): 3.3% per annum 
Land Area: 11,300 square kilometres 
Capital: Banjul 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$220 
Year of Independence: 1965 

Primary School Gross Enrolment Rate (1990): 59.0% 
Human Development Index (1987): 0.094 



The Republic of The Gambia is a narrow territory stretching nearly 500 
kilometres along the River Gambia from the west coast of Africa. The 
country has a short coastline on the Atlantic Ocean, but is otherwise 
surrounded by Senegal. English is the official language, and the 
principal vernaculars are Mandinka, Fula and Wolof. About 85 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Muslim, while most of the remainder arc 
Christian. 

The Gambia was formerly a British dependency. Il became a 
separate colony in 1888, having previously been part of Sierra Leone. 
Full internal self-government was achieved in 1%3, and Independence 
was gained in 1965. A constitutional change in 1970 made The Gambia 
a republic under the presidential leadership of Sir Dawda Jawara. 

In 1980 the government was obliged to ask neighbouring Senegal 
to dispatch troops to help The (jambia maintain internal security under 
the terms of a mutual defence pact. A more serious threat was posed 
by an attempted coup d'dtal in 1981. Senegalese troops again entered 
the capital and quickly crushed the rebellion. Shortly afterwards, pians 
were announced for the merger of The Gambia and Senegal in a 
confederation to be called Senegambia. However as the 1980s pro- 
gressed initial proposals were greatly modified, and in 1989 the idea 
was abandoned. 

The economy depends mainly on agriculture, and about 70 per cent 
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of the population lives in rural areas. Groundnuts are the principal 
agricultural export. In recent years tourism has become increasingly 
important, and now contributes approximately 10 per cent to GDP. 



1. The System of Education 

Primary education in The (iambia is free but not cosnpulsory. Children 
are expected to enter school at the age of seven, and to take the 
Common Entrance Examination at the end of Grade 6. Candidates 
who are successful may proceed either to a four-year course in a 
secondary technical school or to a five-year high school course which 
leads to the (icneral Certificate of Education (GCE) O Level examina- 
tion, with a possibility of a further two years to GCE A Level. 

Recent decades have brought rapid expansion of the education 
.sector. In the period 1976-86, primary school enrolments increased 174 
per cent from 25,000 to 67,000. High school enrolments rose 123 per 
cent, from 2,200 in 1976 to 4,900 in 1988; and secondary technical school 
enrolments grew by 134 per cent, from 4,600 in 1976 to 10,900 in 1988. 
However, population expansion has reduced the growth of enrolment 
rates. The 1990 primary school gross enrolment rate was just 59 per 
cent, and the net enrolment rate was just 50 per cent. Moreover, only 
35 per cent of primary , school leavers were able to continue their formal 
education in secondary schools. 

In 1^)88 the government published a new initiative entitled 
Euucaiion Policy 1988''20()3, The document called for structural reform 
to create a 6 + 3 + 3 + 2 system. According to the plan, the six years of 
primary schooling will be followed by a three-year middle school 
programme. The resulting nine-year basic education cycle should 
eventually be available to all CJambian children and will prepare 
school-leavers both for self-sufficiency and, for those with suitable 
ability, for further academic schooling. The system will also expand to 
meet the demands of a growing population. The government aims by 
2(K)3 to increase the primary school enrolment rate to 75 per cent and 
the primary to secondary transition rate to 60 per cent. 

The new system will al.so have to make provision for the 40 per 
cent of Gambian children who currently have no access to primary 
school, and Tor the estimated 75 per cent of the population over the age 
of 15 who arc functionally illiterate. The response to this situation has 
been the development of non-formal education focused on functional 
literacy. 
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2. The Ministry of Education, Youth, Sports & Culture 

Despite the four functions named in the title, this ministry has only two 
main component parts. One is Education, and the other is Youth, 
Sports & Culture. Education is the larger and more prominent of the 
two, and indeed the Ministry is commonly referred to as the Ministry of 
Education rather than by its longer title. This chapter focuses primarily 
on what used to be called the Department of Education. 

In 1988, the government undertook a major review of structure and 
operation of the ministry. The work was assisted by two consultants 
recruited through the UK Overseas Development Administration. The 
consultants' principal tasks were to: 

i) examine the structure of the Department of Education in 
relation to the ministry as a whole; 

ii) make recommendations on ways to integrate the functions of 
the Department of Education into the Ministry of Education 
in order to create a single administrative and managerial unit; 
and 

iii) examine the support unit.s, and made recommendations for 
their future operations within a restructured ministry. 

The consultants' report (Garvcy & Wood 1988) contains many valuable 
insights and observations, some of which are outlined in this chapter. 
The report contributed to the decision to remove the separation 
between the Department and the Ministry of Education. 

Figure 2.1 shows the organisation chart tor administration of the 
education function. The Permanent Secretary (PS) is the administrative 
head, chief adviser to the Minister and chief accounting officer for the 
entire Ministry. Below the Permanent ^Secretary is the Chief Education 
Officer (CEO), who is the Ministry's chief professional adviser on all 
educational matters. He exercises direct professional control over the 
Divisions of Schools, Services, and Planning, and is required to ensure 
their effective C(X)rdination. The CEO also provides professional advice 
to the Ministry on technical education, vocational training and non- 
formal education. 

The three Divisions have a measure of autonomy in day-to-day 
management and planning. The same is true of the three major 
statutory bodies - the Gambia College Board, the National Library 
Bov'ifd and the proposed National Council for Technical Education and 
Vowilional Training (NCTEVT), which wdll be the successor to the 
board for the National Vocational Training Project (NVTP). 

A separate wing of the Department is headed by the Deputy Per- 




Figure 2.1: The Education Sector of the Ministry of Education, Youth, Sports & Culture, The Gambia 
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mancnt Secretary (DPS). He has two Under Secretaries re.sponsible 
respectively for programmes and for administration. He is also 
responsible for the accounts section. The DPS is a generalist adminis- 
trative officer who, like the Permanent Secretary, can be moved from 
one ministry to another. The present DPS came from the Ministry of 
Tourism. He handles such general administrative matters as finance, 
transport and office services. 

The Projects Implementation Unit is responsible for implementa- 
tion of donor-assisted projects. Because of the sensitive nature of such 
projects, with donors often having direct access to the Minister, the 
Permanent Secretary prefers PIU problems to be referred to him 
personally. The School Building Unit used to be a separate entity but 
has now been integrated with the Projects Implementation Unit. 

A senior management team operates under the chairmanship of 
the Permanent Secretary. It comprises the CEO, the DPS, the 
Directors of the Divisions of Schools, Services, and Planning, the 
Principal of Gambia College, and the Director of Technical Education 
& Vocational Training. The team should meet at least once a month 
to review and monitor implementation of plans, draw up programmes 
of action, and advise the minister generally on trends within the sector. 



3. Centralisation and Decentralisatiou 

As the education sector expanded, the government decided as part of 
the ten-year Education Policy (iy76-8(i) lo dccentrali.se educational 
adininislralion. In 1976, Urw regions were established, namely: 



Regional education officers are responsible for the iniplcmenlalion 
of education policy and for the management of schools within their 
regions. The four regional centres are focal points of the school 
sub-systems. Their staff combine administrative and professional roles 
in a manner which refiects the components and functions of the Ministry 
itself. 

Each regional education office has three professional education 
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officers, who act as local representatives of the Ministry. The Principal 
Education Officer (PEO) is the local representative of the Permanent 
Secretary, and is accountable immediately to the Director of Schools. 
He is the senior educationist in the region, responsible to the Permanent 
Secretary through the Director of Schools for implementation of the 
national policy and for maintenance of good practice in schools. 

The Principal Education Officer is assi.sted by a Senior Education 
Officer (SEO) and an Education Officer (EO). Collectively the team 
is responsible for: 

- recruitment and posting of unqualified teachers, 

- deployment of qualified teachers, 

- monitoring of school standards, 

- distribution to the schools of resources, supplies and materials 
from the Central Stores, 

- inspection of schools (in conjunction with the inspectorate), 

- appraisal of teachers, 

- checking .school records (pupil admi.ssion, attendance, etc.), and 

- approving payments of transport allowances for teachers. 

The staff are appointed by the Public Service Commission, and are 
posted to the regions by the Permanent Secretary, However, the 
regional .staff are directly responsible to the Director of Schools. 

Although there are four regional education offices, many educa- 
tional services are managed centrally from the Ministry of Education 
headquarters in Banjul, Major decisions, e.g. on recruitment, di.sciplinc 
and transfer of leacher.s, are taken at the central level. Because the 
regional education offices are under-resourced, the capacity has not 
been developed to make an objective a.ssessmcnl of professional 
activities to facilitate the ta.sk of making important decision.s. The 
Education Policy 19^8-2000 recognises the need to strengthen the four 
regional education offices. During the plan period, increa.sed responsi- 
bilities will be placed on the regional offices in financial management, 
in the monitoring and administration of schools, in the development of 
professional services fi)r teachers, and in direct involvement in the 
regional development of education. 



4. Spictalisl lIiiUvS within the Ministry of Education 

{a} The Ptannin): Unit is responsible for gathering data from the schools 
through the regional educali(>n offices. The unit also advises the senior 
management on the inlerprelalicMi of such information, and analy.ses the 
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statistical consequences of policy options which may be under considera- 
tion. The unit comprises a Principal Education Planner, a Senior 
Planner, and a Planner/Statistician. The officer responsible for building 
projects is also attached to this unit, and reports to the Permanent 
Secretary through the Principal Education Planner. The unit is currently 
computerising all its statistical data and carrying out analyses of the 
annual statistics and the school mapping survey. A clerical officer and 
a typist have been added to the staff to assist in data piocessing and 
reporting. 

(b) The Curriculum Research cfe Development Unit (CRDU) is in the 
Division of Services. It was established in 1976 with assistance from 
Unesco, and has been chiefly responsible for the development of 
curricula and syllabuses for the primary and secondary schools. Since 
its inception the unit has produced a new curriculum for primary grades 
1 to 6, and has prepared teachers' manuals and pupils' workbooks for 
the subjects taught in that curriculum. 

(c) Vie Book Production & Materials Resources Unit (BPMRU) ha.s 
developed over the years into an effective printing and publishing 
establishment with sections for editing, graphics, audio-visual work and 
printing. The unit forms another wing in the Division of Services, and 
works closely with the Curriculum Research & Development Unit. The 
BPMRU docs not have the aipacily to publish all text books and other 
needs, and the system still relies heavily on overseas publishers. 
Nevertheless plans are in hand to develop the national capacity in text 
book printing. Despite its small size, the education sector has over the 
years developed a structure which is responding to the requirements of 
an expanding education system. 

(d) Vie Inspectorate also works closely with the curriculum unit. A 
Principal Inspector, a Senior Inspector and 11 Assistant Inspectors cover 
both primary and secondary technical schools. However, high schools 
are not inspected at all. 

On the administrative side, difficulties arise from the fact that all 
vclors arc based in Banjul. The CJarvey & Wood report (1988, p. 10) 
rv .^mmendcd that ihey be posted out to the Regional Education Offices 
to \ 'ork under the control of the Regional Education Officer and in 
clo5-. J collaboration with the Wardens of the Teachers' Centres, The 
pri:icipal role of Assi.slant Inspectors in the situation where many 
primary teachers are unqualified shou^j be to advise and assist the 
schools on a week-by-week basis. This cannot be done effectively if 
their contact v ith schools depends on periodic visits from Banjul. 
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In small education systems, inspection of primary and middle 
schools presents less of a problem than inspection of secondary schools. 
The chief difficulty in secondary schools is the need to secure inspectors 
who are specialists in the full range of subjects. The recommendation 
of the Garvcy & Wood report (1988, p.lO), which may also have some 
relevance to other small states, was (i) that the vSenior Inspector carry 
out the regulatory inspection of high schools each year, and (ii) that the 
Senior Inspector appoint a panel of advisory subject specialists from 
serving teachers either in the Gambia College or the high schools 
themselves. These specialists would visit and advise subject departments 
on professional practice, and would advise the Senior Inspector on 
performance and standards. Such inspections could be conducted as 
panel inspections every few years, or could be carried out at the specific 
request of the Senior Inspector or the inspected department on an 
occasional basis. 

(e) Accounts. The centralised accounting system requires the prepara- 
tion of monthly salary vouchers to be handled by the Accountant 
General's Department of the Ministry of Finance & Trade. Neverthe- 
less the basic information on teachers' salaries and allowances is 
provided by the Accounts Section of the Ministry of Education. Salary 
print-outs art sent to this unit by the Treasury for verification before 
salaries are released. Plans are in hand to establish a management 
information system in the Division of Planning, to ensure an effective 
computerised record of all education personnel. 

(f) The Non-Formal Education Services Unit does not at present have 
a substantive Director but is managed by an Under Secretary who also 
has responsibility for the National Commission of Unesco and who 
administers on behalf of the Permanent Secretary the areas of Youth, 
Sports and Culture. 

Non-formal literacy teaching in The Gambia is largely a voluntary 
activity, and as such sits uneasily with management of the large salaried 
formal school structure. Thus while the present arrangement whereby 
the unit is directed under the 'administrative' rather than the 'education 
services' section of the Ministry seems slightly anomalous, there is no 
good reason to change it given the unit's present level of activity. 
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5. Work not Undertaken 

The Ministry of Education, Youth, Sports & Culture does not undeilakc 
all the tasks which would be undertaken by such a ministry in a larger 
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country. The lack of inspection of high schools has already been 
mentioned, as has payment of salaries which is the responsibility of the 
Treasury Department in the Ministry of Finance & Trade. A further 
function is personnel recruitment and promotion, which is the responsi- 
bility of the Personnel Management Office of the Office of the 
President. 

The Gambia also laeks expertise in assessment of examination 
candidates. Thus limitation applies not only to O and A Levels but also 
to professional and technical subjects such as accounting. The problem 
is partly solved by membership of the West African Examinations 
Council (WAEC), which sets regional examinations. Membership of 
WAEC also includes Nigeria, Ghana, Liberia and Sierra Leone. These 
countries are much larger than The Gambia, and their manpower 
resources in assessment and related matters are much better developed. 
Pupils in The Gambia al.so sit examinations set by such bodies as the 
City & Guilds of London. 



6, Personnel 

(a) Expertise 

The public service iu general has found it difficult to recruit qualified 
nationals for senior positions. One factor contributing to this problem 
is persistent emigration to inlcrnational organisations, universities and 
rompRHies. To redress this situation, the government has conducted 
periodic salary reviews and has increased financial rewards. 

In order to bridge gaps, the government has also had to recruit 
expatiates in certain jobs. This itself has created certain difficulties. 
The opatriates who come to The Gambia usually stay only for a short 
:xrio(j, ^nd Aorne expatriates interpret reality according to their own 
norms and attimde systems, which might differ from those of The 
Gambia. M^^ny expatriates have had experience in the larger African 
countries, and some find difficulties adjusting to the special circum- 
stances of The Gambia with its small population and land area. 

Some aspects of recruitment display internal biases. The Gamhian 
population is composed of different ethnic gioups, and has suffered 
from 3 lack of cohesion. This phenomenon, commonly known as 
tribalism, affects »he selection of manpower for certain government 
po.sitions. There has recently been a tendency for senior officials in 
certain institutions to recruit staff from their own tribes. Apart from 
the obvious social and political consequences, this fragments a labour 
market which is already small. 
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To deal with this problem, the governmenl has introduced a new 
scheme of service which indicates the required qualifications and 
experience within the hierarchical structure of government. The scheme 
also stipulates the total number of years of service required by em- 
ployees before they can be promoted to certain ranks. 

(h) Job Definition and Appraisal 

Job definition and appraisal are quite new practices in the Ministry of 
Education. They were first introduced in 1987, and have two dimen- 
sions. One covers all ministries and special departments, and the other 
is specific to the Department of Education. 

Although the scheme of service in the Department of Education 
has many positive aspects, it has two major deficiencies. First, unlike 
the scheme of service for the administrative cadre, it doc. not define 
positions by level of responsibility. The scheme should distinguish 
between the levels of management and the powers of decision-making 
proper to the various grades of officers in the service. Second, the 
scheme includes duties and functions which apparently were those 
carried out at a specific point in time by individual officers. Schemes of 
service ought not to be too specific about duties which can be altered by 
management decisions, but should still reflect the ability of the 
Permanent Secretary or his senior representatives to adapt the functions 
of middle-level officers to needs arising. 

As in other small Ministries, officers generally know their 
colleagues very well. On the positive side, close interpersonal relation- 
ships permit effective teamwork. Monitoring within groups can also 
ensure that all members carry out their tasks on time. However, the 
slre.nglh of personal bonds can have negative effects. Individuals and 
groups can hide inadequacies and absences from work, and evaluation 
of individuals may be subjective. Also, sub-groups may fight each other 
instead of utilising their time and energies for more productive work. 



(c) PromolUm Prospects and Procedures 

Promotion prospects have in the past been quite dynamic. A couple of 
individuals have taken jobs elsewhere, which opened up posts for other 
professionals in the Ministry. This had a po.sitivc effect on motivation. 
Since general mobility has been so high, the question of whether 
gcneralists have better promotion prospects than specialists has not 
really arisen. 

// 
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The promotion procedure is now based on the scheme of service 
recently introduced by the government. This important document spells 
out the total amount of time required to work within a unit before an 
individual is due for promotion, A senior planner, for example, is 
expected to work for three years before becoming a principal planner. 

To some extent the generalist civil servants have an advantage in 
their promotion prospects to the top of the system, for they can easily 
move from one ministry to another and thereby move into vacancies. 
However, the Deputy Permanent Secretary hold the same rank as the 
Chief Education Officer, and theory the two officers should hold equal 
chances of moving to the Permanent Secretary's position should it 
become vacant. 



7. International Aid 

A great percentage of the aid that the ministry receives comes in the 
form of food. For example Norway, Denmark, Finland and the U.SA 
have donated rice, cooking oil, canned beef and sardines for the school 
feeding programme. However, a negative aspect of the food aid is the 
dependency syndrome which it creates in the minds of the recipients 
and which sometimes has a negative impact on motivation. 

As noted above, because of the important and sensitive nature of 
donor-assisted projects, the Ministry has formed a specific Projects 
Implementation Unit and haii made it directly accountable to the 
Permanent Secretary. This arrangement is logical, and is on balance 
desirable. However, in this structure it is more difficult to arrange 
coordination with the rest of the system, for the line of authority does 
not come under the Chief Education Officer. As in some other 
countries, there is also a danger that the unit which deals directly with 
the donors is better resourced than other parts of the system. If not 
handled carefully, this can lead to imbalances and petty jealousies. 

Requests for information from external bodies normally take a lot 
of the time of professional staff. This negatively affects the timely 
execution of their normal duties. However it is very difficult to quantify 
the amount of time taken in dealing with such requests. 



8. Rationalisation in Use of Ki^sources 

(a) Personnel 

Table 2,1 shows the number of establishment posts in ihc main sections 
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of the Ministry. Some of these posts are not used with maximum 
efficiency, and various rationaliwsation measures have been proposed. 
For example the Accounts establishment includes 15 Accounts Clerks 
and four Supplies Officers. Much of their work involves the preparation 
of payrt Ms and the physical payment of teachers' salaries. It is probable 
that a Ci nputerised accounts system will eventually lead to a reduction 
in the size of the Accounts Department. 

Table 2.1: Establishment Posts in the Principal Parts of the Ministry, 
1989-90 



Unit/Section No. of Posts 

Office of the Minister 31 

Curriculum Research & Development Unit 33 

Regional Offices (Admin. & Advisory) 33 

Accounts Section 30 

Planning Unit 4 

Book Production & Materials Resources Unil 25 

School Inspectorate Unit 12 



It is also desirable to explain the large number of posts in the 
Office of the Minister. These include all administralive staff in the 
Ministry, right down to the clerks, typists and messengers. 

One measure proposed by the Garvcy & Wood report (1988, 
pp.16- 19) focused on what at that time was called the Curriculum 
Development Centre. The Centre had 35 posts, and although at the 
time of the report only 18 were filled the consultants recommended a 
further reduction. Their views could have implications for ministries 
of education in other countries as well as in The Gambia, so are worth 
noting in some detail. 

The basic philosophy on which the CJarvey & Wood rccoiumenda- 
tion was based was that curriculum development should involve the 
whole education sector, from the senior management whose policies and 
aspirations are served by it lo the teachers whose activities constitute the 
actual curriculum. They suggested that certain aspects of the curriculum 
development process should be undertaken by specialists such as those 
employed in the curriculum development units, but that others could 
and should be undertaken by teachers. 

In fact teachers have long been involved in curriculum development 
in The Gambia. The proposal from Garvey & Wood was that such 
involvement should be strengthened to make better use of the abilities. 
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inleresls and training of personnel who worked in the Gambian 
education system but who were not necessarily employed by the 
Curriculum Development Centre. Curriculum development specialists, 
they suggested, should be used as managers rather than writers of 
curriculum plans and materials. This would promote both efficiency 
and flexibility. As noted in the report (p.l8): 

It is hugely wasteful of trained manpower to maintain a body of 
specialists just in case any one specialism needs a new curriculum. 
Curriculum planning needs ilseif to be planned on a project basis. 
Curriculum specialists can manage projects and within them work 
with subject specialists from the teaching field. 

This statement was also based on recognition that production of 
good materials requires writing skills which should not be expected to 
exist only in a curriculum development unit. Such skills cannot easily 
be taught in curriculum training programmes, and are highly dependent 
on innate ability, careful edUorial guidance, and motivation. It seems 
unreasonable to expect all curriculum specialists to be gifted writers; 
and it might therefore be wiser for the staff in curriculum development 
unit to be given primarily a management function, responsible mainly 
for promotion and guidance. 

The specific recommendation for the Ciambian system was that 
curriculum development be considered a function of the whole 
education sector under the management control of the Permanent 
Secretary and the Senior Managemen Tea?n. In this case, all that 
would be needed for a curriculum development unit would be a Director 
and six other specialists, two of whom would have particular ability in 
research. Such a system would be less wasteful of scarce manpower, 
cheaper, more fiexible, and perhaps capable of delivering better 
products. 

The (larvey & Wood report also commented on aspects of book 
production. In particular the report suggested (1988, p. 16) that the 
decision to print pupils' workbooks as part of the curriculum was now 
generally agreed to have been a serious professional error. Because the 
workbooks have to be filled in by pupils, they can only be used once. 
This requires constant reprinting, which wastes financial, human and 
other resources. 



(b) Injonnation FUws 

As in all public inslilulions in The (iamhia, in ihc Ministry of Education 
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informal channels of communication arc widely used. However, such 
channels are not systematic, and are sometimes misleading. This results 
in communication and infc^mation networks which are broken, and 
decision-makers therefore have to work with fragmentary information 
which may or may not solve the problem at hand. 

Sometimes, both decision-makers and implementers assume that 
information has flowed easily when in fact it has been incomplete or 
misleading. For example in certain schools failures in the Common 
Entrance Examination were attributed to the lack of text books, but 
after the provision of such materials problems still persisted. It was 
later suggested that shortcomings among the teachers were a more 
serious cause of failure. Improvements in information collection and 
dissemination are essential for improved efficiency and rational use of 
resources. 



9. Conclusions 

The cducati(m .system in the (Jambia has grown dramatically in the last 
two decades. This has had major implications for the structure of 
administration. Primary school enrolments increased by 174 per cent 
between 1976 and 1986, and secondary enrolments by 123 per cent 
between 1976 and 1988. At the same time, the population has also 
grown dramatically. Whereas in 1973 the population was estimated at 
just 493,000, by 1989 it was estimated at 822,000. (leographically, the 
country is long and narrow. The combination of population increase 
and geographic dispersion has required a process of decentralisation to 
four regional education offices. 

In 1986 the government commissioned the firm of Peal, Marwick 
& Mitchell to review the overall organisation, stalfing and efficiency of 
the (jambian Civil Service. The firm did comment on the Ministry of 
Education, Yc^uth, vSports & Culture, including a brief account of it^ 
needs in a document entitled ^Overview of the Ministries'. Because this 
was not a detailed review, however, the government commissioned a 
more thorough examination of the Ministry. The work was undertaken 
in 1988 with assistance from the UK Overseas Development Administra- 
tion. 

One of the overall recommendations of the consultants undertaking 
this work {(iarvey tSc Woc^d 1988, p. 3) was that the distinction between 
the Ministry and the Department of Education should be abolished. 
When the Ministry of Education was created at the time of self- 
government 'Wiil Independence, it apparently absorbed the existing 
Dcpartmc'it of Education, leaving intact its organisation and responsi- 
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bilitics and the powers of its head, the Director of Education. At that 
time a reordering of such powers would have been necessary since the 
Director, who had represented Education to the Governor and had been 
solely in charge of the sector, had henceforth to report to a Minister 
(who represented Education to the Cabinet) through an administrative 
Permanent Secretary. 

As the consultants pointed out, in all Ministries of Education the 
work of the general administrative cadre and of the technical officers 
must proceed together. Although there are many ways to ensure their 
integrated functioning under general supervision of a Permanent 
Secretary, it appeared that in The Gambia this mode of functional 
integration had not been sc • sfactorily developed. While serious in all 
contexts, this failing is perhaps particularly serious in a small ministry 
and in a country faced by manpower constraints. The consultants made 
various recommendations to improve the situation, some of which have 
been noted here. 
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Chapter 3: Seychelles 



Patrick Pillay & Atputhanathan Murugiah 



Population (1989): 67,000 

Population Growth Rate (1985-89): 07% per annum 

Total Land Area: 455 square kilometres 

Land Area of Make Island: 148 square kilometres 

Exclusive Economic Maritime Zone: 1,000,000 sqiwre kilometres 

Capital: Victoria 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$3,500 

Year of Independence: 1976 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1989): 94% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0.817 



The Republic of Seychelles is an archipelago of 115 islands. Geogra- 
phically, the islands are clustered into the Mah6 group, the Amirantc 
group and the Aldabra group. The largest island, which conprises one 
third of the total land area and supports nearly 90 per cent of (he 
population, is called Mah6. The bulk of the rest of the population lives 
on islands called Praslin, La Digue and Silhouette. 

The Tirst recorded visit to the islands was by Portuguese travellers 
in the 15th century. They were followed by British navigators in the 
I6th century and French ones in the 17th century. France took 
possession of the islands in 1756, but the first group to settle, comprising 
15 Frenchmen, five Indians, one African and seven slaves, did not arrive 
until 1770. In 1814 the islands came under British rule as a dependency 
of Mauritius. An influx of slaves and merchants swelled the population, 
and the blend of European, African, Indian and Chinese peoples formed 
the basis of Seychellois society which has persisted to this day. The 
Kreo! language which is spoken throughout Seychellcr^ also reflects the 
nation^s colonial past, and particularly the French influence. In 1903, 
vSeychcUes became a colony under direct British control rather than a 
dependency of Mauritius. The nation became independent in 1976. 
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Until the opening of the international airport in 1971, the export 
economy depended mainly on copra and cinnamon. In more recent 
years tourism and fishing have become the main sources of income, and 
at US$3,5(X) the per capita income is among the highest in Africa. 
Prosperity and universal secondary education, combined with emigration, 
have contributed in recent years to a sharp reduction in the population 
growth rate. 



1. National Priorities and Educational Development 

A coup d'6tal in 1977 brought the then Prime Mini.slcr, France Albert 
Rene, to power as President. Thus came into being the new nation of 
today and a commitment to building a socialist state with five major 
goals: 

1. equality of opportunity in all spheres of life, 

2. self-reliance at the levels of the nation, communities and 
individuals, 

3. work by and for everyone, and exploitation by no one, 

4. a fully developed and progressive society, and 

5. continued self-determination as a nation. 

A new constitution made wSeychelles a single-parly stale, and in the first 
general election Rene was confirmed as President. The first National 
Development Plan launched by his government gave education the 
highe.st priority. Particularly prominent was the goal of nine years' free 
and compulsory education. The plan also aimed at equality of edu- 
cational opportunity and at rationalisation of the .system. School zones 
were created for administrative purposes and to reduce inequalities, and 
parent-teachers' a.s.socialions were establi.shed to encourage community 
interest in education. Each .school was given a library and facilities for 
teaching science, handicrafts and home economics. Pupils were given 
free tuition, free mid-day meal.s, and subsidi.sed .schrol uniforms. Thus 
Ihc quality of education and accessibility that before Independence had 
been available only in the few fee-paying schools were extended to all 
schcH^ls in the country. 

The second phase of this policy brought two years of universal and 
free first-level secondary education. This was part of an innovative 
programme designed to train young Scychellois to become better 
citi/cns of the New Society. This programme was called the National 
Youth Service (NYS), and was .seen as both a continuation of formal 
education and a scheme for pre-training in vocational and community 
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fields. Students graduating from the NYS were expected lo serve as 
models for the rest of society, concerned about and involved in what 
was happening around them. Since this was an urgent need for the 
envisaged New Society, the NYS was called a Service ralher than a 
school. 

The NYS has been a sustained initiative, which pupils can opt to 
join after nine years of primary education. In the NYS programme 
pupils reside on campuses called villages. Their dormitories are built 
in clusters of four units, with 14 students in each unit. Separate 
dormitories are provided for boys and girls in the same village. Pupils 
are given free tuition, food and educational materials. Each village is 
a self-contained unit with a playground, agricultural plots, fishing 
facilities, a health centre, a medical doctor, nurses, and a study centre 
with laboratories, workshops and a library. Until 1990 the NYS 
programme lasted for two years post-primary, though in that year it was 
reduced to one year. 

At the beginning, the NYS was directed by a board chaired by the 
President of the Republic. The programme was run by a Coordinator 
appointed by the board. The original administrative structure was 
placed directly under the President partly in order to cut the bureau- 
cratic lag that usually accompanies such experiments. However, once 
the full complement of four villages had been established, and both the 
Formal Education and the Life Skills components of the curriculum had 
been stabilised, the administration was transferred to the Ministry of 
Education. 

Another initiative during this period focused on the language of 
instruction. In 1981 it was decided after much debate that Kreol would 
be introduced in schools and used as a medium in the initial stages. 
English would become the second language and the subsequent medium 
of instruction, and French would be learned as a subject at a later stage 
and would form a support language. A National Institute of Pedagogy 
was established to improve the quality of education and lo prepare 
Kreol-language materials. The Institute was also responsible for 
implementation of the curriculum. This Institute, which was essentially 
a curriculum development division, was later enlarged with addition of 
an examinatii>n unit and an audio-visual unit to form the Educational 
Planning & DevcK-pnient Division. 

The third phase of the reform was the development of second-level 
secondary education with emphasis on provision of skilled manpower. 
This was provided by the opening of the polytechnic by grouping 
together all post-NYS academic, vocational and technical training 
courses, and adding to them a continuing education sector. Polytechnic 
education was provided free for those who showed the ability lo follow 
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the different courses that were provided. 

While the first three phases concentrated on infrastructural needs, 
the present emphasis is on consolidation of the creche, primary, 
first-level secondary and second-level secondary stages. In addition, to 
complete the programme of accessibility for all the government has 
established a school for the exceptional child. As a result of these 
investments, enrolments soared from 14,000 immediately before 
Independence to 21,500 in 1989. In 1990 education consumed 30 per 
cent of the government budget. 



2. Administration of Education 

During these periods of changing priorities, different arrangements were 
made for the administration of education. During the immediate 
pre-Independence period, education was a relatively small enterprise 
consuming less than 6 per cent of the recurrent budget. Education was 
administered by the Ministry of Education, Labour & Social Services, 
which was one of the smallest of the eight ministries then existing. 

With the educational expansion in the post-Independence era, new 
arrangements became necessary. The government formed a Ministry of 
Education & Information, within which education was by far the more 
significant of the two functions. However, in the early years the 
President's office look responsibility for both the NYS and erichcs. The 
Ministry of Education & Information (which also covered Culture) at 
this time con.sumcd about 14 per cent of the recurrent budget. The 
Division of Education was responsible for primary education and 
vocational training schools. 

In the next administrative reorganisation, responsibility for creches 
was moved from the President's office to the Ministry of Education & 
Information. This was a period in which improvised crfcches in parish 
halls, clubs and hired buildings were being replaced by purpose-built 
facilities able to provide two-years of universal prc-school education. 
The Division of Education was therefore responsible for the primary 
schools and crCtches and for the newly-formed polytechnic. By this time, 
expenditure on education, including the NYS, amounted to about 27 per 
cent of the recurrent total. 

In 1986 the NYS was brought under the now expanded Ministry of 
Education, Information & Youlh. The Ministry had five Divisions, 
covering Education, information, Cjitun., Youth, and Sports. The 
Division of Education continued to manage the same institutions as 
earlier, and the NYS was managed by the Division of Youth. The 
Ministry's expenditure remained about 27 per cent of the recurrent total. 
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In 1989, Ihc administrative framework was again restructured. This 
time Education became a Ministry in itself, rather than merely a 
Division in a larger ministry, and all formal education institutions, 
including the NYS, were brought under its direction. The remainder 
of this chapter is chiefly concerned with the organisation and manage- 
ment of what since 1989 has simply been called the Ministry of 
Education, 

Despite the existence of many islands and large distances, the 
Ministry has no decentralised offices. The secietariat for administration 
of the polytechnic is on the polytechnic campus, but the secretariats for 
administration of primary schools and the NYS are at the Ministry 
headquarters. 



3. Formal Organisaiiuii of the Ministry of Education 

The government's priorities in educational development are reflected in 
the orgaiiisalion of the Ministry of Education. The organisation chart 
in Figure 3.1 shows separate sections for the NYS and the polytechnic, 



Fij^mrv 3 J: The Ministry of Educalio/h Seychelles (1990) 
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as well as for planning, research, etc.. Because the NYS is an innovative 
programme which also has residential campuses, its secretariat is larger 
than those for the primary schools or polytechnic. The NYS secretariat 
has an establishment of 31 posts compared with only four for primary 
schools and 14 for the polytechnic. 

Figure 3.1 also shows that the Ministry of Education has separate 
wings for operations and for support. Each wing has three divisions. 
In the operational wing the divisions are for primary schools, the NYS, 
and the polytechnic. In the support wing the divisions are for ad- 
ministration, educational planning & development, and educational 
research & evaluation. Although the Ministry is small, its organisational 
structure is somewhat akin to those of ministries of education in much 
larger countries. 

The Educational Research & Evaluation Division was created only 
in VM). Its principal roles are to monitor and control educational 
oulput, and to ensure thai an clement of educational management and 
auditing is distinctly builf into the system. An underlying motive for 
creating the unit was to improve the cosl-effcctiveness of operations. 



Fif^irc 3,2: The Educational Planning Development Division, Ministry 
ofEducadon. Seychelles (1990) 
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Space constraints prevent discus»sion here of the structure of each 
division. However, a more detailed organisation chart of the Educa- 
tional Planning & Development Division is presented in Figure 3.2. 
This division was formed by enlarging and reshaping the National 
Institute of Pedagogy. The curriculum unit has 10 sub-.sections covering 
nine subjects, and the audio-visual unit has four sub-sections responsible 
for graphics, photography, production and technical matters. 

The Ministry has two graphics units. One is attached to the 
curriculum development unit and handles the demands of the nine 
sections of that unit. The other is attached to the audio-visual unit and 
handles the production of materials nov only for the different curriculum 
units but also for the educational television, the health education 
programme of the Ministry of Health, and the environment education 
programme of the Ministry of National Development. 

The curriculum development unit at present concentrates on the 
nine subjects that form the core in both primary and secondary 
education. The science unit has responsibility for combined science, 
physics, biology, chemistry and agriculture, and thus is quite large. In 
contrast the units for French, and for social science are quite small. A 
few more units are planned to keep up with expansion in curriculum, 
especially in the vocational areas. The cost of curriculum development 
is one example where small states have to incur heavy expenses, 
especially when they stress a curriculum suited to the socioeconomic 
needs of the country. Although in small countries the materials are 
used by a small number of schools, the Ministry needs the same amount 
of curriculum development expertise as would be needed by a large 
country. 

The basic planning functions are carried out in several places. 
Despite its broad title, the Educational Planning & Development 
Division is mainly confined to curriculum planning. Other types of 
planning are mostly done in the Administration Division, which has 
units both for physical planning and for finance. Statistics are processed 
by the unit for physical planning, which also overseas matters of 
construction and maintenance. An F * ^cational Planning Development 
Committee coordinates operations an ' facilitates inputs both from other 
parts of the Ministry and from outride the Ministry. In addition, the 
.secretariat for the Principal Secretary has a technical adviser who may 
be called on to prepare briefing papers, *think pieces' and projections. 

It is also instructive to note the organisation charl of the NYS 
Division, shown in Figure 3.3. The NYS Villages section is separate 
from the youth section, and is il.^elf divided into First-Year Villages and 
Second-Year Villages. Within the secretariat, separate sub-seclions are 
responsible for mobilisation, administration, village life, and studies. 
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This is because NYS in addition to being a residential programme 
provides two other types of education. One is a fully developed 
academic and pre-vocational education during school hours, and the 
other is education for life and community, which is programmed to go 
on after school hourji and at week ends. 



Figure 33: Tfie NYS Division of the Ministry of Education, Seychelles 
(1990) 
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4. wShared Responsibilities and Work not Undertaken 

The smuUness of the system, combined with manpower constraints and 
the need for cosl-effectivcncss, requires many facilities to !)e shared 
with or run by other bodies. For example, the Ministry of Education 
has allowed two schools catering for children of expatriate personnel 
to be managed privately. One of these schools operates in English, 
while the other operates in French. 

Other areas in which the Ministry either .sl.arcs responsibilities or 
else leaves the work to other bodies include: 

- most major building work, which is done by external contractors; 

- printing of question paper.s, text books and other publication.s, 
which is handled by a parastatal organisation; 

- computer maintenance, which is handled by another parastatal 
organisation called Computer Services Limited; 

- external examinations, which are conducted by the University 
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of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate, the City & Guilds 
of London Institute, and the Royal Society of Arts; 

- health clinics in the NYS villages, which have been handed over 
to be run by the Ministry of Health; 

- sports activities, responsibility for which is shared with the Sports 
Council; and 

- the Institute of Management, which was formerly run by the 
Department of Finance, but is now run by the Ministry of 
Administration & Manpower. 

One benefit from the arrangement for operating the Institute of 
Management is that the Ministry of Administration & Manpower is 
able to use its regular staff as trainers. 

At present no Ministry of Education staff work for other bodies, 
and no staff from other Ministries work in the Ministry of Education. 
However, both patterns would benefit individuals and the Ministry as 
a whole. It is good to lend expertise to other institutions, and outside 
work would broaden the individuals' outlooks. For example the 
financial controller, the engineer and the architect could offer their 
services to other institutions and gain both monetary and motivational 
reward. In the same way the shori-staffed curriculum division could 
gain help from the Department of Environment, the Technological 
Support Services Division, the Agricultural Researtli Division and other 
bodies. 

Because of manpower shortages and the smallness of the system, 
certain areas of work are not undertaken at all. Among the services 
which would be found in a larger system but which are not found in 
Seychelles are out-of-school education, tertiary education, and educa- 
tional publishing. 



5. Ministry Personnel 

(a) Number of Posts 

The number of establishment posts is .shown in Table 3.1, which covers 
everyone from the Directorate to the cleaners. Including teachers, the 
Ministry of Education employs nearly 2,300 people out of the 8,1(X) in 
the public sector. This represents 11 per cent of the total number of 
formally-employed \VA)p\c in all sectors (public, private and parastatal). 
The Ministry of Education is the largest single employer in the country. 
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Table 3. 1: Establishment Posts in the Ministry of Education, Seychelles 

Head- Primary Poly- School for the 

quarters Schools NYS technic Exceptional Child 



Total Posts 


519 


1,655 


m 


426 


46 


Posts Filled 


3()6 


1,1()7 


m 


2H5 


26 


Vacancies 


213 


488 


198 


141 


2(1 



The number of posts available has been increased by about 10 lo 
20 per cent as a buffer varying in percentage for different sections. The 
buffer is higher in places where there are more professionals and 
specialist workers, because these categories experience frequent 
personnel movement either for further training or for better jobs. This 
buffer provides substitutes to allow for movement. Because of this, the 
real establishment for the headquarters should be computed on a figure 
lower than 519. 

The distribution of posts and of personnel actually in posts within 
the Ministry headquarters is shown in Table 3.2. The number of people 
in the headquarters is about 15 per cent of the expected total workforce 
of the Ministry. The largest gaps between the number of posts and the 
number of officers actually on the staff are in the Educational Planning 
Sc Development Division. For example the Secretariat has 60 posts but 
actually only 22 staff. Under the secretariat comes the supporting staff 
of each of the nine subject units, including the keyboard operators, 
secretaries, drivers and cleaners. The shortage is mainly in among the 
skilled keyboard operators and the secretaries. 

The curriculum and the audio-visual units are also seriously short 
of .staff, which, as noted above, they need in the same numbers as they 
would even if they served larger countries. To take one example, the 
science unit, which has to develop six different subjects, produces 
teaching materials, monitors implementation, helps in examinations, 
advises on procurement and supply of equipment, advises on main- 
tenance of laboratories, and supervises teaching. Yet for all ihe.sc tasks 
it has only five staff including two technicians. This is how one finds 
that only 38 of the % posts in the curriculum unit, and that only 12 of 
the 58 posts in the audio-visual unit have been filled. 



(b) Expcnisc 

Education by its very nature needs highly qualined staff. Apart from 
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Table 3,2: Total Posts and Actual Staff in the Ministry of Education 



Headquarters (1990) 

Total Posts Actual Staff 

Principal Secretary's Office 9 8 

International Cooperation 8 7 
Operational Divisions 

Primary 4 3 

NYS 31 24 

Polytechnic 14 7 
Support Divisions 
Administration Division 

Internal Audit 7 2 

Finance & Stores 37 33 

Personnel & Support Services 82 65 

School Meals 58 53 

Physical Planning & Maintenance 51 29 
Educ, Planning «fe Development Division 

Secretariat 60 22 

Curriculum 96 38 

Examinations 9 3 

Audio-Visual 53 12 



s(^me personnel in the Administration Division and the support staff of 
other divisions, all officers within the headquarters need academic 
qualifications plus, in certain cases, additional qualificatio.ir. ' **duca- 
tional administration. 

However, education is one field in which no amo... qualifica- 
tion can compensate for lack of experience. Necessary experience 
includes a reasonable number of years of contact with pupils. This is 
often ignored in newly-independent countries that have a tradition of 
administration by gencralist civil servants. Experience is also needed in 
specialised fields, such as curriculum development, evaluation, secondary 
education, special education, and school administration. 

Expatriate administrator should also have appropriate experience 
at least of other countries with similar socio-economic conditions. 
Education cannot be simply transplanted from one country to another, 
but must be set in specific socio-economic and cultural contexts. Many 
newly independent countries use foreign experts to advise on innovative 
programmes designed for rapid development, but in • ome cases the 
advice has been counter-productive and has led to retardation and even 
failure. Examples can be seen in many countries, both large and small. 
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In Seychelles, five positive aspects of staffing and expertise are 
particularly worth highlighting. 

* Because Seychelles was a small state it did not get an influx of 
colonial civil servants who would have left behind conservative 
traditions. Some larger countries are still unable to clear 
themselves of the influence of this type of personnel. 

* Post-primary education was not fully developed until after 
Liberation, and so did not produce indigenous civil servants who 
would have perpetuated the old system. 

* Seychellois society is relatively prosperous. It can produce 
forward-looking administrators who also have resources to 
introduce innovations. 

* The Ministry of Education headquarters has very few ex- 
patriates. The number is around 15, of whom over half are in 
the curriculum unit. The others include a senior director, a 
financial controller, an assistant director, an engineer, an 
architect and an audio-visual technician. This number is small 
compared with the 300 expatriate educators employed in the 
nation's schools. 

* Emigration has not appreciably affected the Ministry of 
Education. 

Yet despite the small impact of emigration, the country as a whole, 
including the Ministry of Education, suffers from a severe shortage of 
both professional and support staff. The situation partly reflects the 
late expansion of secondary education. Not only are many posts vacant, 
but some of the people who do hold posts lack appropriate qualifica- 
tions or experience. Particularly notable is the lack of classroom 
experience among planners and curriculum developers. 

(c) Job Definition and Appraisal 

The inevitable outcome of this manpower shortage is that some people 
have to underlakr multiple functions. For example the financial 
controller also v orks as an assistant accountant; the Director of 
Educational Planning & Development also teaches; the Director of 
Administration also works as a computer operator; and curriculum 
development staff take re.sponsibilities for school supervision and 
examinations. This may make it impossible for any single function to 
be done efficiently, and at times leads to frustration. 

Yet even without a manpower shortage it is obvious that a country 
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like Seychelles, with only 42 formal education instil. :ions including the 
12 schools of the polytechnic, cannot have posts purely reserved for 
specialists. In the few c<ises where posts are reserved, e.g. the architect 
and the engineer, there is a certain degree of underemployment. 

The fact that many staff undertake multiple roles because of staff 
shortages often makes it difficult to draw up job definitions. However 
when the number of vacancies is reduced, jobs can be defined more 
precisely. It would not be correct to say that jobs are defined after 
people are appointed, but because of the large number of vacancies 
officers cannot always confine themselves to the posts to which they 
were appointed. 

Appraisal of work is achieved by such processes as: 

• observing the quality of the end-products, 

- observing the techniques used in the execution of the duties, 

- studying interpersonal relationships, 

- visiting the work place and talking to the people concerned, 

- soliciting information from co-workers in a casual way, and 

" noting the remarks of those who are affected by the person 
concerned. 

Official appraisal forms are ciwpleled jointly by employees and 
employers, and occasional inspections are carried out by superiors or 
their representatives. However, informal Tioniloring permits Mn-course' 
correction, which is essential in a state with many inexperienced 
administrators. Further, when working with a small pool of people, the 
emphasis of appraisal is mainly on training and on increasing efficiency. 
These objectives and processes seem more appropriate to a small and 
young nation trying to develop its civil service. 

Informal appraisal is assisted by the nature of the socialist society. 
It is not uncommon to see a Principal Secretary or Director-General 
socialising with low-level employees. Class and economic barriers have 
diminished since Liberation, and outside the office people meet as 
equals. Moreover most people live on the island of Mahd, which is 
only 27 kilometres long. Close physical proximity encourages an 
informal flow of information which helps decision-makers to appraise 
their subordinates. 

However, the disadvantage of this situation is that rumours 
circulate easily, causing problems for the officers concerned. And in 
such a small system it is difficult for individuals whose reputations have 
been justifiably or unjustifiably tarnished to work under a diffeient boss 
or in a more distant place. 
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(d) Recruitment and Promotion 

In a population so small that people arc well known to each other, i( is 
sometimes difficult to preserve neutral recruitment procedures. How- 
ever, in one respect the shortage of manpower reduces this problem. 
When so few qualified staff are available for posts, there is no choice 
but to give the posts to the few people who are qualified. In fact in 
Seychelles the appointment of inexperienced and sometimes irrelevantly 
qualified people is not usually due to favouritism or nepotism but more 
commonly to the absence of suitably qualified local personnel. For 
instance, new graduates without the necessary experience and specialised 
skills are sometimes used for curriculum development. 

For appointment to posts where specialised qualifications are not 
required, as in administration, heavy weight is placed on the applicants' 
altitudes and commitment. In these instances the pragmatic outlook of 
the .society and the administration is evident. 

Promotions within the Ministry are normally done not by advertise- 
ment and interviews but by .seleciing suitable people. In most cases 
persc^nal files arc only consulted for confirmation of appointments. The 
small si/e of the .system also facilitates transfers. For in.slancc a 
hcadleacher who does not perform well may be tried in a different post 
without the time lag that aeccMiipanies such changes in larger systems. 
This is a strong advantage, for the small .system which is also faced by 
manpower c(uistraint.s can ill afford inefnei -ney or 'square pegs in 
round holes'. 



(c) Professional Development 

Although inany 5;taff need in-service training, .Seychelles has no tertiary 
education instituticMis. OHleers cannc^l easily be sent abroad because the 
Ministry is s(^ shc^rt of staff, yet few trainers for in-service work are 
available within the country. T(^ reduce the prohlem.s, overseas 
specialists are s(wetimes invited to conduct woi lops, and expatriates 
already wc^rking in such areas as curriculum dev':l(ipment are asked 
also to prcwide training. However, a great deal mi.rc is needed. 

Within the operational wing of the Ministry, the greatest need for 
training is in the NYS .secretariat. Requirements ave especially urgent 
since it is an innovative secti(^n. A few Uncsco advisers assi.sted in the 
early years, but they left without training more than a handful of people. 
Further in-service training is needed from llnesco, which has the 
expertise tc^ handle NYS-type institutic^ns. The pt^Iyiechnic and primary 
.sectors al.so need in service training. 
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The Institute of Management run by the Ministry of Administration 
& Manpower operates sandwich courses and seminars in management 
techniques, but its preoccupation has been mostly with other ministries 
and with parastatal organisations. Educational administrators have not 
taken part in many Institute of Management seminars. However, 
weaknesses have been reduced by workshops run by visiting experts on 
school management. One notable example takes the form of long-term 
training in administration for the primary sector, operated in collabora- 
tion with the Canadian government. 

In contrast to the bottom-heavy administrative pyramids of larger 
countries, vSeychelles has a top-heavy structure. In larger countries the 
chances of an individual moving from the bottom to the top are remote, 
which causes frustration. A similar situation exists in smaller states like 
Seychelles for a different reason. Au individual fresh from basic 
professional training will start somewhere near the top and then find 
that there arc few more steps to go. 

The irony is that both types of situation lead to a drain of qualified 
manpower to countries where greater opporlunilies are available. One 
method employed in Seychelles to overcome this problem is to switch 
personnel from one ministry to another in the hope that new environ- 
ments and new responsibilities will boost motivation. This strategy is 
not entirely satisfactory, however, and can only be done with personnel 
who arc not over-specialised or who have undergone retraining in 
different fields. 

Thus over-specialisation tends to limit the chances of climbing up 
the ladder; but on the other hand units like audio-visual, finance, 
curriculum, and building design need highly specialised staff. This 
tension is not distinctive to small stales, but maybe more obvious. One 
strategy for tackling it is to retrain staff in allied or even different fields. 
For example a specialist in curriculum may undertake training in 
management and then go up the ladder by a different path. Versatilily 
in skills is a necessity in small states for rising higher in the administra- 
tive ladder or even for changing jobs when there is no possibility of 
rising higher in the same field. To get the best out of each officer, 
individuals are placed in different roles and tried until they fit inlo 
suitable i>nes. 



6. International Linka^r^ 
(a) Foreign Aid 

Seychelles relics heavily on international linkages to rtiduce its isolation 
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and assist with development. The Ministry of Education has a separate 
International Cooperation Uni\ headed by an Assistant Director directly 
under the Principal Secretary (Figure 3,1). This division deals with 
routine correspondence, maintains records, keeps track of requests from 
foreign organisations, responds to annual offers of aid within the 
stipulated times, coordinates the needs of the various divisions of the 
Ministry, and channels scholarships according to national priorities. 

Because Seychelles has a relatively high per capita GNP, it is not 
eligible for concessional aid from donors and international agencies. 
However, Seychelles has a low level of human resource development. 
The country has to import many professionals, and the lack of a tertiary 
education institution imposes high training costs for local personnel. 
These factors require the little aid that flov.s in to be efficiently 
harnessed. This is the chief reason for establishment of the International 
Cooperation Unit. Many large countries handle foreign aid inefficiently. 
Because in Seychelles aid is vital, management has been pbced directly 
under the Principal Secretary in a special division. One advantage of 
this arrangement is that it reduces bureaucratic procedures. The Unit 
is headed by an Assistant Director who under normal circumstances 
would only report to the Principal Secretary via a Director. By creating 
a direct reporting link, the Unit is able to function with one less 
bureaucratic layer. 

Foreign assistance comes in :hrce main forms. First, technologically 
more advanced countries offer bilateral aid. These countries include 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, the Federal Republic of 
(Jermany, France, India, Japan, Malaysia, Netherlands, Nigeria, North 
Korea, Sweden, vSwit/.erland, the United Kingdom, the USA, and the 
UvSSR. 

Second, Seychelles gains assistance from international and regional 
bodies. These include the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Coopera- 
tion (CFTC), Unesco, the World Health Organisation (WHO), the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA), the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP), Unicef, and the Common- 
wealth Youth Programme. 

Aid projects may take many forms. Among them are: 

-general scholarships, the duration of which is decided by the 
;;overnmcnt of Seychelles; 

- specific scholarships in areas that are needed for manpower 
development, e.g. in management (British Council), computer 
training and accountancy (USA), fine arts and sports (USSR), 
and tourism, trade and commerce (India); 

- teachers for the NYS and I he polytechnic; 
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- professionals for ihc Ministry headquarters, mainly in educational 
planning and the NYS; 

- programmes of professional development, organised for example 
through R6union Regional Cooperation and the University of 
Quebec; 

- training of personnel to develop skills e.g. in computer technology, 
fisheries, music and management; 

-links with agencies to develop special areas such as special 
education (Canada), .science, mathematics and English (UK), and 
family-life education (UNFPA); and 

-material aid e.g. in the form of sports equipment (China, USSR), 
electronic equipment for the polytechnic (vSwitzerland), and audio- 
visual materials (France). 

The third category of aid includes certain invStilutions contracted by 
the Ministry to support its activities. They include the University of 
Su.s.sex (UK), which admits groups of about 25 students who have begun 
B.Ed, courses at the Seychelles Polytechnic and who complete their 
courses in England. The University of Su.s.sex was selected after a 
careful tendering process in which three other UK institutions were 
also invited to make bids. The Ministry al.so has a contract with the 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate, which conducts 
first- and second-level secondary examinations and advises :m evaluation 
techniques. 

The largest foreign aid inputs are for tertiary education scholar- 
ships. About UX) long-term and about 50 short-term scholarships 
become available each year. This means that roughly six of every UK) 
students who enter the secondary education .system have the chance of 
foreign professional, vocational or tertiary edu \Uion. 

(h) Kxpaihatc Personnel 

The experts who come to advi.se on sp'xiali.st fields are comparatively 
few. This is partly because of the high ncreentage of expatriate 
teachers, who represent one in every thi^e teachers in the whole system. 
These expatriates come from many ccnmtries, including the UK, France, 
Belgium, Australia, India, Sri Lanka, Mauritius, Malaysia, Cuba, 
Yugoslavia, Madaga.sgar and Ireland. 

In addition, as noted above, 15 expatriates are employed in the 
Ministry of Education headquarters. The presence of the.sc highly 
qualified and experienced personnel reduces the need for expertise in 
assessment and for independent advice. They help create a critical 
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climate wilhin the system, and provide information on ihe ways lhal 
problems arc tackled in olher countries. 

However, ihe diversity of natioualilies and cultures has its 
drawbacks. For instance because th^-^. teachers come from markedly 
different school systems, they tend to have divergent views on ap- 
propriate directions for chanj>e. Teachers from India, for example, 
come from a system wh^^rc education U different in different states, but 
in which all states follow a naaoaal pol; on curriculum. On ihc other 
hand, teachers from Sri lank?' are used to a highly cenlralised system 
in which education from grade i to upper secondary is provided for 
each district on a model vc\y similar to that in Seychelles. Teacbjrs 
from Mauritius and Malaysia come from systems in which pr:vate 
schools play a much Mronger role. 

With this diversity it is not surprising thai advice is not always in 
harmony, and that cxperimcntaJion has sometimes had to be abanvoned 
or modified at ihe cost of losi manpower "or the murV '^ecdcd 
development pioccssei; of the country The handful of experienced 
Seychcllois at the top levels of the Ministry have to exercise their 
judgement over the appropriateness of advice and cxptrimepl-ition. 



(c) Mana^aiient of Infonnation 

Inlcrnalional links are associated wilh considerable flows of infornialion. 
Fiven before piojecls begin, someone knowledgeable in the subject area 
has to study the nature of potential assistance, the conditions on which 
it is offered, and the suitability of proposals to the sSeychelles situation 
This invariably requires information to pass through more than one 
divisH)n. The international Cooperation Unit lakes main responsibility, 
but its staff have to chase officer:^ in other departments and undertake 
what can be a time-consuming and difficult task. 

Regular reports must be written on every foreign project. These 
have to go vo the donors in time for them to evaluate requests and 
finalise iheir commitments each year. Most organisations also require 
project-completion reports of various kinds. The.se rcp<^rt.s are vital, for 
they give the donors an idea of how the assistance was used and to what 
extent it really helped the country. Future fiows of aid depend to a 
large extent on timely provision of detailed reports. This is a»n*^n^ the 
tasks of the International Cooi)eration Unit. The t,iCt that is a 

specialist division for this Wv)rk helps overcome the shv>riai>/ 
personnel. But al limes jven this system fails, ana iepoUs sr:!r.eti;iie:' 
get stuck in the pipeline. 

Another type of report is reque.ste ! by s\n. h uUcrnulional b<^dies as 
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Unesco, Uniccf, UNFPA and Ihc Commonwealth Secretarial. These 
reports are mainly for updating information on the progress of 
education and on the utilisation of foreign assistance. 

Although the international Cooperation Unit coordinates these 
activities, it has to rely on staff w many other divisions, including the 
NYS and the polytechnic. A particularly large number of requests is 
sent to the Educational Planning & Development Division, which is 
already understaffed and which must delay other important work. 
Rqcently, the authorities have tried to reduce difficulties by seeking the 
assistance of experienced and qualified expatriates in such units as the 
NYS and the polytecnnic. 

Matters of information retrieval are also receiving attention. There 
havxj been serious problems in this, partly because of the inadequate 
tiature of record^. To help address this problem, a separate archive 
was recently created for the Ministry of Education. The archive is 
striving to cxfracl information from various sources, though is finding 
(he process slow. Documentation difficulties are also refiected in the 
fact that there have been no annual reports on education since 
Independence. 

Some attempt is being made in the NYS and administration 
divisions fo computen.se Information. This process is only in its initial 
•stages and progress so far has been slow because of the lack of specialist 
^personnel. This start is in the right direction, however, and ii will bring 
Seychelles into the modern era of communication. It will help the 
people who have to prepare reports to gain rapid access to information. 



7. The Culture of the Ministry 

This part of the chapter is chiefiy concerned v ilh the professionals and 
the secretaries who form vbnui 60 per cent of headquarters oersonnel. 
The cleaners, drivers and other personnel infiuencc the culture only 
marginally. The 60 per cent represent 8 per cent of the personnel 
employed by the Ministry in the country as a whole. The culture of the 
Ministry is partly shaped by the small size of the organisation, though 
it is also influenced by the rate of staff turnc. . er, the extent of centralis- 
ation, management and decision-making styles, and the nature of 
officers* training and experience. 



{u) Interpersonal Relations and Personal Impact 

The fact that officers in the Directorate know personally not only those 
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in the headquarters but also many staff in the schools greatly assists 
operation of the system. For example it helps senior officers to know 
where to turn when needing help with data processing or curriculum 
development. The fact that the work of individuals may easily be 
recognised may be advantageous both to those individuals and to the 
system as a whole. 

However dynamism can also breed resentment among co-workers, 
and this may create problems for enterprising officers. Such resentment 
is particularly likely to arise when enthusiasts overstep the natural pace 
of society. Seychellois society is generally slow-moving, and peop'e 
attend to their activities in an unruffled manner. Individuals who try 
to move too fast may be considered disruptive. 

Growth in such a small system is retarded Dy the lack of interplay 
of diverse talents. Many things are taken for granted in this homely 
small system, including the potential of individuals and the need to 
follow up. For example if an officer is made responsible for develop- 
ment of a subject curriculum, it is simply assumed that that officer will 
perform well. If performance is poor, top decisions-makers are unlikely 
to know about it unless they are themselves specialists in that area. 
The quality of output of work in curriculum development, financial 
planning etc. cannot be gauged from the standard appraisal form that 
is filled out by superiors, for in many cases the superiors themselves are 
inexperienced and may not be conversant in these specialist fields. 

Small systems like that in Seychelles can maximise the advantages 
of small size in several ways. In particular, officers should make the 
effort to get to know everyone in the Ministry from top to bottoiii. 
One way to do this is to organise periods in which Ministry staff live 
together for two or more days and devote *brain storming' sessions to 
identification of problems and bottlenecks. Solutions can be formulated 
in small groups that have an informal atmosphere of frank and quiet 
retlcclion. These small groups should be composed of .staff from 
different sections ar.-.: ranks. This living together can facilitate under- 
standing of human behaviour, and can promote interaction among 
co-workers. It can also permit senior staff to identify new talents, 
re-examine existing impressions, and monitor the performance of young 
officers. 



(h) Styles of Decision-Making 

While some decisions are made at the .op of the system and handed 
down, a gieat deal of decision-making is by consensus achieved at 
committee meetings. The fact li at many division heads are inexperi- 
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cnccd perhaps makes this style of decision-making especially important. 
Each division has a Steering Committee • hich meets at regular intervals 
and makes decisions on day-to-day matters. Membership of these 
Steering Committees includes officers from peripheral units as well as 
from headquarters. 

Major policy decisions are considered by the Central Management 
Committee which consists of the Minister, the Principal Secretary and 
the division heads. Although consensus is the rule, the views of the 
Minister carry greater weight, especially in political issues. Similarly 
the Principal Secretary has a greater say both in the Central Manage- 
ment Committee and in the Steering Committees. 

Considerable intluence is also exercised by the professionals who 
.sit on various committees. Such professionals often prepare working 
documents to explain their views. It is advantageous for profes.sional 
educationists to be able to influence procedures in this way, though Lhe 
problem in Seychelles is that many of these people have little cxperiena: 
and sometimes advance proposals of doubtful soundness. 

The committee structure also helps di.sseminate information. 
Whereas in larger organisations information flows through circulars and 
bulletins, in Seychelles greater reliance is placed on face-to-face 
dissemination at meetings. For example the weekly Steering Committee 
meeting of NYS decides the dates and details of quiz competitions. 
This is passed on to NYS village officials by the Village Coordinator, 
who is both a member of the Steering Committee and chairman of the 
Village Coordinating Committee. Sometimes the Village Coordinator 
either forgets to transmit the interpretation or does so wrongly. This 
can of » ourse create major problems, but the impact is usually 
mitigated by the 'backup' network of infcumal contacl.s. 



8« Conclusion.s 

With only 67,(XK) people, Seychelles ccrlyinly has a small population. 
The country is also composed of many islands sealicred over a va.sl 
area. However, administration is made easier by the fact that the bulk 
of Ihr. population is concentrated on ihe island of Mahc. 

In the post-Independence era the povernment has placed the 
highest priority on education. It has also promolea a great deal of 
innovation, of which the most prominent aspect is the National Youth 
Service. Whereas before Independence education was a relaliv.-Jy small 
enterprise within the Ministry of Education, Labour & Social Services, 
by IWJ it was considered sufficiently important to dvserve a Ministry 
in its own right. 
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To some extent the structure of the Ministry reflects the specific 
nature of the Seychelles system. One obvious example is the framework 
for administration of the NYS. Another example is the existence of the 
International Cooperation Unit and the special place it has in the 
organisation. Yet the Ministry also bears a strong resemblance to other 
Ministries of Education in much larger countries. It operates as a self- 
contained body, and with 519 establishment posts is certaiiily not 
insignificant in size. 

However, il has been pointed out in this chapter that many 
establishment posts are unfilled. This partly reflects a scarcity of 
qualified manpower within the country. Moreover the full establishment 
should not necessarily be taken as an indication of the actual needs of 
the Ministry because the total number of posts I s been increased by 
10 to 20 per cent as a buffer against the frequent lurnover of posts. It 
is not the intention to fill all these posts bnt instead • hold them to 
permit Hexibilily and paid training. 

The chapter has pointed out that to some extent underemployment 
maybe found, especially in areas requiring highly specialised personnel, 
(jreater sharing of such staff as the engineer and architect across 
ministries would be a highly desirable step in a situation like this. 
Similarly, use of personnel from other ministries would help alleviate 
shortages in the Ministry of Education. On the other hand, generalists 
and those who have versatile specialities are often overworked because 
of manpower shortages and frequent vacancies, it is someiimes difficult 
in a small country to find the right balance. 

The facts that most people live on the small island of Mah6 and 
that they are relatively modern with few in-built traditions makes 
innovation easy. This is also conducive to a *rolling' type of administra- 
tion accordMig to the new priorities and demands. Two important 
additional features are that the government has achieved a great deal in 
its goal of a classless society, and that th'^ general pace of life is slow. 
This h[{ ^;crmilted good inK^.raclion, and has allowed informal channels 
to operate both for the flow of information and for the appraisal of the 
work of subordinates. 
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Population (1988): 241,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 3.4% per annum 

Land Area: 5, 765 square kilometres 

Capital: Bandar Seri Begawan 

GNP per Capita (1989): US$17,000 

Year of Independence: 1984 

Primary School Enrolment Rale (1988): 63% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0J70 



With 241,000 people and an area of 5,765 square kilometres, Brunei 
Darussalam is certainly small in population and area. However, ihe 
country also has one of the highest per capita incomes in the world. In 
the context of this oook this permits interesting comparative analysis, 
for whereas many other small states face constraints of poverty as well 
as size, this is not the case in Brunei Darussalam. This difference in the 
overall financial environment within the country allows some of the 
implications of small size to be seen more clearly. 

Brunei Darussalam was a British protectorate from 1<)()6 to 1983, 
during which time it was known simply as Brunei. The longer name 
was adopted at the time of independence, and means *Ahode of Peace*. 
The country is surrounded by two Malaysian states called Sabah and 
Sarawak. During the I^>60s the possibility of joining the Malaysian 
federation was considered. However in 1%:J the decision was made to 
remain a protectorate of the United Kingdom. In 1975, the United 
Nations (leneral Assembly called for general elections and for Brii..sh 
withdrawal from Brunei. Negotiations in 1978, followed by assurances 
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from Malaysia and Indonesia that they would respect Brunch's sovereign- 
ty, led to a 1979 agreement that Brunei would become fully independent 
within five years. 

The economy has in recent years depended on the export of oil and 
natural gas> but the government aims to reduce dependence on this 
source of income by diversifying the economy. Much of the natural 
resource endowment is in effect being converted into external financial 
assets, the management of which is likely to play an increasing role in 
the economy in the coming years. The authorities are keen both to 
reduce import dependency and to achieve self sufficiency in food 
production. Development projects are dependent on skilled labour, but 
the small si^e and other characteristics of the local workforce make 
necessary the employment of foreign workers, especially from Malaysia, 
the Philippines and Thailand. 

Politically, Brunei Darussalam is a sovereign, democratic, Malay, 
Muslim monarchy. At present its government has .t2 ministries. The 
appointment of ministers and the creation of new ministries are directly 
conliolled by the Head of State, His Majesty the Sultan and Yang Di- 
Pertuan. 



I« National Education Policy and Objectives 

The government of Brunei Darussalam sees education as a continuing 
endeavour to develop the all-round potential of the individual. The 
system is designed to bring into being an educated and devout, as well 
as dynamic, disciplined anr^ responsible peo^:le. Their virtues should be 
complementary with the needs of the Slate and founded on spiritual 
values which are noble in the sight of Allah. 

The main aims of the national education policy are: 

1. To foster national identity which will form a foundation for the 
growth of obedience to Allah s.w.t. and His Prophet, loyalty to 
the Mon.irch and love towards the Brunei Slate; and to build 
both efficiency and flexibility in the education system in order 
to meet the development needs ot* the country, 

2. To give all children in Brunei Darussalam an opportunity to 
play a useful role in national development, so as to fulfil all the 
needs of the country through the involv^^meni of the prople 
themselves. 

3. To inculcate Islamic values in each individual so that all will 
obey, show forth and hold high the teachings of Islam. 

4. To uphold and implement a system of education in which the 
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Malay language, by J .c grace of Allah, will continue to play an 
Imporlant role as the National Language, while al the same 
time recognising the international value of English. 
5. To cultivate in each individual the values and culiural norms of 
Brunei society, centred on the principle of a Malay Islamic 
Monarchy. 

The number of cducaiion instilulions is set out in Tabic 4.1. 
Children enter government .schools at the age of five, and stay al the 
pre~school level for one year before proceeding to six years of primary 
education. Al the end of primary school, pupils sil the Primary 
Certificate of Educalion examination before proceeding lo the secondary 
level. 



Table 4 J: Numbers of Schools and Pupils, Bnmei Damssalam 







Schools 


Pupils 


(lOvcrnmciU 


Pre-School 


116 


3,820 


Schools (198'^) 


Primary 


IK) 


30,194 




Secondary 


16 


15,518 


Non-(iovL'rnmcnl 


Pic-School 


4() 


2,148 


Schools (1988) 


Primary 


26 


9,061 




Svcordary 


10 


2,782 



The .sccondar ' level la.«;ls for seven years: three years in lower 
secondary, plus Iwo years lo ihe Ordinary Level course, and anolher iwo 
years in higher secondary or pre-universily forms. After completing 
Iheir sixth form cducaiion, sludenls with adequate and relevanf Ad- 
vanced Ixvel rcsulls may apply for higher educalion eilher locally or 
abroad. The government gives scholarships lo .sludenls whc have been 
acccpled on suilable courses al ihe Universili Brunei Darussalam or al 
universilies or polylcchnic»s overseas. 

Some children in privale inslilulions enter pre-school al age four 
and undergo schooling for Iwo years before proceeding lo primary 
educalion. The duration of each level of schooling is the same as for 
ihc govcrnmenl syslem. 

Approximately 5 per cenl of the budgcl is allocaled lo educalion. 
Schooling is free for citi/cns in governmenl inslilulions, and luilion, 
lexlhooks, Iran.sporl and accommodation in hoslels for sludenls from 
rural areas are free for all cili/ens. Snacks in urban and suburban 
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schools and lunches in remote rural schools are also provdded free. 
Non-cilizens are charged a nominal fee for secondary tuition. 

At the post-secondary level several institutions provide specialised 
training. They include the Mechanical Training Centre, the Jefri 
Bolkiah College of Engineering, the Sultan Saiful Rizal Technical 
College, the PA.?, Rashidah Sa'adatul Bolkiah College of Nursing, the 
Institute Technology Brunei, and the Universiti Brunei Darussalam. 
The university has four faculties with approximately 200 staff and 900 
students. 



2. The Ministry of Education 

(a) Overall Organisation 

When the Ministerial structure was created at the time of Independence, 
education was administered by the Ministry of Education & Health. In 
1986 the two functions were split, and the Ministry of Education is now 
a separate entity. The structure of the Ministry is shown in Figure 4.1. 

At the apex of the Ministry are the Minister and Deputy Minister. 
They are responsible for decisions on al! policy matters. The Minister 
of Education is also the Vice-Chancellor of the Universiti Brunei 
Darussalam. 

The Peri ?anenl Secretary is the administrative head of the Ministry 
and concurrently the Director of Education having responsibility for 
professional inatters. The Permanent Secretary also heads hij own 
section, consisting of officers with special responsibility for ministerial, 
administrative and international affairs, including public relations. 

The Ministry has six major departments, within each of which are 
a number of sections. All the directors of departments are responsible 
to the Permanent Secretary. The departments are entitled: 



- Schools, 

- Planning, Development & Research, 

- Curriculum Development, 
* Schools Inspectorate, 

- Administration & Services, and 

- Examinations. 
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The Educational Planning Council consists of the Minister, Deputy 
Minister, Permanent Secretary and all Directors. It provides a forum 
for discussion of major policy and planning issues. The Council for 
Accreditation is chaired by the Minister of Education, and includes 
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Figure 4. 1: The Ministry of Education, Brunei Darussalam (1991) 
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z^-z Note; The Director ol Schools inspHctorate refers professional matters direct to the Deputy Minister of Education 
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members from other ministries. Its primary role is to decide on matters 
of recognition and equivalence of qualifications. 



(b) The Departments of the Ministry 

(i) Tfie Department of Schools is concerned with the direct administra- 
tion of schools and colleges. It has seven sections, covering primary 
schools, secondary schools/sixth form, vocational & technical schools, 
further education, extra-curricular activities, non-government schools, 
and career counselling & guidance. 

(ii) The Department of Planning, Research <& Development has six 
sections, covering scholarships, in-service training, physical planning, 
research & development, information systems, and accreditation & 
validation. The responsibilities of the Department include: 

- conducting educational research; 

- monitoring and identifying issues and problems, and making ap- 
propriate recommendations; 

- collecling, organising and preparing education statistics and data; 

- supervising permanent Sv hool buildings and teachers' housing 
projects; 

- conducting and arranging internal and external courses, seminars 
and workshops for officers and staff of the Ministry; and 

- administering internal and overseas .scholarship awards. 

(Hi) Vie Department of Curriculum Development has four components 
entitled the ^School C:urriculum Unit, the Evaluation & Upgrading Unit, 
the Publication Unit, and the Educational Media & Resource Unit. The 
roles of the Department are: 

- to study, plan and prepare curricular programmes for schools in 
accordance with National Education Policy; 

- to prepare and produce books, including textbooks, workbooks, 
leaching aids, educational media programmes and curricular 
materials such as school syllabuses and teachers' guides; 

- to carry out controlled experiments and lest.s in the classroom 
of the various curricular programmes and materials; 

- to evaluate and improve curricular programmes and other 
materials prepared from time to time so as determine their 
suitability, and to monitor the quality of the curricular materials 
produced; 
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- to give guidance to teachers in the use of the prepared pro- 
grammes and teaching aids so that the teachers are properly 
oriented in the use of these materials; 

- to disseminate information relating to the innovation and 
implementation of the curriculum; and 

- to review, evaluate and recommend basic textbooks, supplemen- 
tary and reference books, as well as other leaching/learning 
aids for use in schools, 

(iv) The Department of Schools Inspectorate has three main functions, 
namely: 

- to keep the Ministry of Education informed on the slate of 
schools and educational institution; 

- to inspect schools in order to ensure that adequate standards of 
leaching arc developed and maintained; and 

- to advi,se principals, headmasters and teachers on matters 
pertaining to leaching methods. 

fv'j Tlie Department of Administration & Semces has six sections covering 
the establishment, general administration, maintenance services, finance 
^1 accounts, the hostel & feeding scheme, and school canteens. The 
responsibilities of the Department include: 

- establishment, increment, promotion, discipline, confirmation of 
post, retirement, appointment and recruitment of daily-paid 
slalT, and renewal and termination of contracts; 

- vacancies, advertisement and interview; 

- filing and despalch; 

' schemes Tor loans, allowances, grants, etc.; 

- records oi service and leave; 

- land ownership and personal guarantor recommendation; 

- office management and services, annual estimates; 

- land and marine Iransporlaliim; 

- housng; 

- lender, quolalion and wrile-olT; 

- purchase of i^lfice slatiimery and olfiee/s< hool cleaning 
materials; 

- maintenance and repair of huildingy and furniture; 

- store supervisiiMi; and 

• Lihour supervisiim and maintenance o( tenuis. 
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(vi) Vie Department of Examinations is mainly concerned with three 
types of examination, namely the Brunei Junior Ceriificale of Education 
(BJCE) which is taken at the end of Form 3, the Brunei Cambridge 
General Certificate of Education (GCE) *0' Level examination which 
is taken at the end of Form 5, and the Brunei Cambridge GCE *A' 
Level examination which is taken at the end of Sixth Form. The BJCE 
is sel internally, but the GCE examinations are set and administered 
jointly with the international branch of the University of Cambridge 
Lt)cal Examinations Syndicate (UK). 

The administration and management of the Department of 
Examinations is divided into three units, namely the Development, 
Research & Printing Unit, the Examination Services & Management 
Unit, and the General Administration Unit. In conducting its W4)rk, the 
Department has to: 

- examine and as.sess the results of the teaching process and 
expenditure through the management of every public examina- 
tion; 

- analyse statistics, and provide feedback to schools and colleges; 
and 

- study and assess tests in order to improve the competency of 
technical equipment a;>d examinations. 



3. Personnel 

The government localises posts whenever possible, and localisation has 
been achieved to a large extent within the 'administrative' deparlmenls 
of the Ministry of Education. Within the schools, however, the situation 
is different. There is a major shortage of local teachers qualified to 
leach at sixth form level, particularly in science. Also, the policy of 
bilingualism necessitates both the teaching of English as a separate 
subject and the use of English in a range of disciplines. L<>cal man- 
power must for the time being be supplemented from overseas. 

The Schools Department faces a particular problem because the 
teaching profession appears to be regarded as an educated pool hum 
which other employers can draw. Also, many local teachers see the 
advancement of their careers not in the leaching professum as such, but 
in the administration. Even relatively junior administrative posts may 
be sought as a way to leave schools and join the administrative ladder. 
The administration is perceived as offering both belter working 
conditions and enhanced promotion prospects. Some sections, such as 
the Inspectorate and the Curriculum Development Department normally 
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expect 10 recruit only exj^erienced teachers, and senior officers appear 
to prefer, in principle, to recruit into the Ministry those with direct 
experience of the school system. 

As an alternative to the recruitment of expatriates, a strong staff 
development policy is being implemented, with training and education 
being available within the Ministry, through the Civil Service Training 
Unit, or by secondment overseas. Performance on courses is seen as 
one way to appraise staff for possible promotion. 

The loss of senior, experienced staff for long periods clearly 
stretches scarce resources, and this has led to particular interest in 
distance learning and opportunities for part-time study. The latter will 
clearly be facilitated by the presence of the newly-established Univer- 
sity, which provides undergraduate and in-service cc^urses in Arts, 
Management & Administration, and Arts & Science Education. 



4, Work Characteristics 

(a) The Social Context 

MoF.t of the administrative departments of the Ministry of Education 
aro iocalcd in a single building, and most schools and colleges are easily 
accessible. The Ministry operates in a complex web of professional, 
social and kin networks, the nature of which is strongly influenced by 
the small si/e of the country. 

This milieu may be perceived in different ways. To some officers 
it seems to offer opportunities for faster and more effective communica- 
tion, albeit sometimes of an informal nature. This may presume that 
individuals are likely to respond more promptly and posilively to people 
that Ihcy already know. Also, requests maybe targelted to individuals 
rather than anonymous departments. 

Yet to others, the milieu presents problems. For example, as there 
is strong security of tnnure, management style has to reflect the need 
to sustain workable relationships at many levels. There is an often 
expressed preference for requesting or persuading rather than instruct- 
ing. Individuals may be particularly sensitive to criticism which is open 
and confrontational in the *westcrn' mode. They may prefer more 
indirect, which are seen locally as more sensitive, means to resolve 
problems. This includes the consultative approach reflected in the word 
mesyuarah. A formalised system of staff appraisal highlights such issues. 
One such system has recently been introduced in a common format 
throughout the government .service by the E.stablishment Department of 
the Prime Minisler*s Office. 

er|c fHi 
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The existence of personal links may lead lo an expectation among 
colleagues thai agreement over particular issues will necessarily be 
forthcoming, i.e. that it will be more difficult to say "no". Those 
experiencing such pressure may appeal to procedures specified by the 
Ministry or in the General Order in an effort to depersonalise their 
decisions. Where differences do occur, particular care is required. Any 
lack of frankness is likely to be exposed in the longer run in such a 
small setting, and could be counterproductive. 

The management of confidential mainrial such as personal files or 
examinations also becomes more difficult in a small society. This is true 
both in the procedures required and in the potential pressures from 
within and outside the Ministry. The considerable mix of information 
systems, from traditional files to computer-based storage, adds to the 
problem. 

(b) Specialisation 

The view of specialisation varies considerably through the Ministry. 
Some Departments, such as Examinations, have a relatively specific 
brief, and tend to be seen as not requiring specialist skills beyond 
general administrative skills and experience of the education system. On 
the other hand Inspectorate staff tend to be recruited as specialists in 
particular subjects. However, such specialists may also have to take 
responsibility for administration. The Department of Planning, i 
Development Si Research has a wide brief which places particular 
demands on senior staff and must be taken into account in the selection 
of staff. 

There is consi^erable mobility within the Ministry, Staff who are 
adaptable outside (he confines of their original specialisations usually 
have greater opportunities for progression. 

(c) Coordinadon 

Coordination is a widespread problem in young bureaucratic systems. 
An import . feature in the Ministry of Education i.s the weekly meeting 
oi hII Directors of Departments. The Minister, Deputy Minister and/or 
PermanenI Secretary may aK^o attend. 1*he mc etings provide a regular 
fori ni foi vertical and horizontal coordination and discussion of broader 
i.ssues. Formal information fiows involve the use of minutes of 
meetings, departmental circulars and memoranda. Such flows are 
strongly reinforced by informal meetings and communication at all 
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levels, 

Dclcealion of authority when people are absent is not generally 
perceived as a problem among senior staff. The chief reason is that 
others normally act for their colleagues on a temporary basis. However, 
whilst formal authority to act may be arranged among senior staff, it is 
less usual at junior level. In these cases staff absences may require 
handling in some other fashion. 



(d) Decision-Makinf; Styles 

While decisions (^n routine procedural aspects of the Ministry's 
operation may be taken at almost every level of the system, those 
decisions which arc deemed to concern 'policy' must carry the authority 
of the Minister or Deputy Minister. Apart from major and obvious 
issues, however, interpretations may differ among less senior staff about 
what shcnild or should not be classified as policy or procedure. 

Once a clear decision is taken at the highest level, implementation 
is effected through a hierarchical system. It would not normally be seen 
as appropriate for decisions to be questioned from beUw, though there 
is sometimes .«:cope for individual decisions ab(^ul the promptness of 
handling inslructi(^ns. 

Senior staff have a clear preference for a cmisensus .style of 
decision-making. Consultation would normally occur within a particular 
sphere of the hieiarchy, or within one level above or below, in order to 
establish a ccvilil.on of suppcM't. There is thereby a reduced empha.sis 
on individuali.slic action or proposals, although this is still po.ssible. 



(e ) C entralisution/Deceniralisaiion 

The degree i^f centralisation is nc^l generally perceived as an admini.si'a- 
live issue, given the small s\/e of the education system and the country 
as a whole. Th: popuU^licMi, and therefore .schools, colleges and 
Ministries, are concciilraled in the Brunei-Muara District and nearby 
ccKi.slal regii>n. 

The above cimiments o\\ decision-making style are pertinent in this 
respect. Authority act on substantial i.ssues or those involving the u.se 
of resources tends \o be centrally located. Nevertheless, since 1V87 
school Principals have been given greater flexibility of action with rcga. 
to budgeting and spending. 

In terms of the prcKcdures adopted by the adminislrali(^n, there is 
a high degree of standardisation. This is to some extent linked with the 
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requircmcnl lo follow general government procedures on budgeting, 
purchasing etc.. For example, if the Ministry recruits a graduate as a 
junior administrator, a particular salary has to be paid and there is little 
flexibility to discriminate betwce-^ the more able recruit with more 
responsibility and the less aole wit.i a more routine job. The processes 
of recruitment and of work appraisal also have to follow standardised 
government procedures. 



5. Rehitionships with Other Organisations 

Whilst it is not uncommon for senior officials to have commitments out- 
side their own ministries, the practice affects some ministries more than 
others. For example. Finance fends to be more affected than Education. 

Nevertheless, one prominent example of sharing concerns the 
Minister of Education, who is concurrently Vice-Chancellor of the 
Universili Brunei Darussalam, As the lallcr is a young, developing 
institution, the time commitment is significant. 

Another major area of essential collaboration concerns staff 
recruitment and promotion. The Ministry of Education determines its 
requirements for new posts and staff levels, and drafts suitable 
advertisements for publication. Prior approval for such posts has to be 
obtained from the Establishment Department of the Prime Ministcr\s 
Office, The Public Service Commission must also be involved if a 
specific appointment is being considered. For example a Commission 
member must sit on the board which interviews shorf listed candidates. 
Final proposals for appointments must then be sent lo the Prime 
Minister for approval. 

Salaries and allowances of all government employees (whether 
local or expatriate) are paid thvougn the Treasury, which is part of the 
Ministry of Finance. Liaison between the Ministry of Education and 
the Treasury over salary and other entitlements is therefore cssenliaL 
The {.rincipal section involved in the Ministry of Education is the 
Deparlnienl of Administration & Services, 

Departments of the M! lislry of Development must be consulted 
about proposals for new buildings or major modifications or ref>c»^rs to 
^ \isting buildings. Implementation may be through the Public Works 
Department and/or through private contractors, and liaison is through 
the Department of Planning, Development & Research and the Depart- 
ment of Administration & Services, 

The private sector also plays a role. For exaniple tenders are 
invited to supply equipment and consumables to the Ministry. This 
includes printing, publishing, and the supply of food for school canteens. 
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The most prominent company in the country is Brunei Shell 
Petroleum. The company provides bursaries and scholarships for local 
students to pursue studies relevant to the company's fields of interest, 
e.g. in physical sciences, mathematics d engineering. The Sinaut 
Agricultural Training Centre was forn. Ay a joint venture between 
Brunei Shell Petroleum and the Government. It was formally handed 
over in 1987 to be fully administered by the government, and now comes 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Industry & Primary Resources. 
There remains a continuing dialogue between the company and the 
government about appropriate collaborative arrangements in education. 

Finally, close liaison is maintained with the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs, which administers the Religious Teachers Training College and 
the Religious Schools. Islamic Religious Education now forms part of 
the curriculum in all education institutions. 



6. International Links 

The Ministry is affiliated to a wide range of international organisations, 
reflecting historical and cultural links as well as the implementation of 
specific initiatives. Close bilateral links have long existed with the 
United Kingdom, Malaysia and Singapore. Recent years have brought 
increasing links with Australia, Canada and the USA. 

Brunei Purussalam also plays a strong role in the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (AS lAN) and in the South East Asian 
Ministers* of Education Organisat' >n (SEAMEO). Brunei Darussalam 
has provided considerable financial support for SEAMEO institution.s, 
including INNOTECH in the Philippines, the Regional Engli.sh 
Language Centre in Singapore, and RECSAM in Malaysia. Responsi- 
bility for liaison between these bodies and the Ministry tends to rest 
with the senior officers of the Permanent Secretary's office or with the 
Department of Planning, Development & Research. 

Becau.se the country is both small and young, the Ministry has to 
rely on outsiders for certain types of professional expcrlise. Tabic 4.2 
indicates the principal areas in which external consultants were em- 
ployed in 1988 and 1989. 

Another aspect of small si/e is rellccted in the examination system. 
In order both to avoid the manpower strains that would a ise if Brunei 
Daru.ssalam ran all its examinations, and to gain the international 
recognition of a widely-known certificate, the government has continued 
to make use of the University of Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate. If Brunei Darussalam were larger, it would have a larger 
pool of professionals from which to draw qualified staff, and it could 
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Table 4,2: External Consultants Employed in Brunei Damssalam, 1988-89 



No. of 

Persons I-ocus 
1 leachcr supply for government schools 

1 reading skiits 

2 management course for headteachcrs 



assessment and implementation of school 
curriculum 

curriculum and other areas in technical 
and vocational education 

management course for p-incipals and 
headmasters 



Period Agency 

2 months IDP (Australia) 

2-3 weeks Singapore 

Ministry of Ivducation 

2 weeks Malaysia 

Ministry* of I*!Jucalion 

Malaysia 
Ministry of liducation 

2 years Assoc'n of Community 
(Colleges of Canada 

1 weeks 



establish its own system which would have sufficient weight to attract 
its own recognition. But with the country\s small si/e adherence lo 
Cambridge seems lo piovide ihc best strategy, especially since the 
Examinations Syndicate is prepared lo offer subjects specially tailored 
lo local syllabuses. 
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7. Conclusions 

The fact that Brunei Darussalam is very wealthy has enabled il to cvacV: 
some of the constraints of si/e faced by other small countries. The 
Ministry is not overburdened by a need to avoid finaticial diseconomies 
of small scale, and it has been able lo import many teachers and 
materials. 

However, even Brunei Darussalam faces some constraints from 
small si/e. For political reasons ihc government is anxious lo promote 
localisation, especially in the decision-making parts of the Ministry. 
The authorities still Tmd tl^emselvcs hampered by shortages of qualified 
local manpower. In Brunei\s case the manpower constraints arising 
from small si/c arc exacerbated by the youth of the country and its 
previously underdeveloped education system. 

Partly because of these factors, the Ministry is unable to offer some 
.services which would be normal in larger, even if poorer, countries. For 
example the Ministry has no education p.sychologisls or specialists in 
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education for the handicapped. Likewise, although the Mii ' can 
undertake some publishing, it is impossible to cater for the full * ^ of 
subjects and levels. 

To deal with the constraints of size, Brunei adopts some strategies 
which are common in most small states. Efforts to optimise the use of 
scarce expertise are exemplified in the fact that the Minister of 
Education is ulso Vice-Chancellor of the Universiti Brunei Darussalam, 
And while the government does run some examinations of its own, it 
has retained links with the University of Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate. These links provide both technical expertise and recognition 
of qualifications in the wider world. 

This chapter has also shown that Brunei Darussalam, like most 
other small stales, is a close-knit and highly personalised society. This 
influences the operation of the Ministry both positively and negatively. 
On the positive side, colleagues know each other /ery well and have 
many informal channels of communication, but on the negative side 
close interpersonal relationships can sometimes make neutral decision- 
making very difficult. 

Finally, it has been noted that the ?mall geographic si/e of the 
country reduces the need fc^r decentralisation of decision-making. In 
this sense the tasks facing the Ministry of Education are simplified. 
The fact that the N'inislry can operate without district offices also avoids 
a further pressure v^n scarce manpower resources. 




Chapter 5; Maldives 
Mohammed Wuheed Hassan 



Population (1989): 200,(m 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 3,0% per annum 

Land Area: 298 square kilometres 

Sea Area: 100,000 square kilometres 

Total Number of Islands: 1,096 (of which 202 i:, habited) 

GNP per Capita (1987): US$300 

Year of Independence: 1965 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1989): 80% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0.692 



The Republic of Maldives is located in the Indian Ocean, to the south- 
west of Sri Lanka. The country has a population of 200,(KX), and feels 
both small and isolated. Development problems are exacerbated by 
spread of the population over a wide area and a large number of 
islands. However, Maldives does have some characteristics which make 
development planning less complex than in other sl:ites. For example 
almost everybody shares the same religion, Islam; and the national 
language, Dhivehi, is spoken throughout the country. Also, about a 
quarter of the population lives in Male', the capital 

Maldives became independent in 1%5 after having been a British 
protectorate for nearly 80 years. The economy is primarily dependent 
on tourism and fishing. Significant economic inputs are also derived 
from foreign aid. 

Responsibility for primary and secondary education is shared 
between the government and the private sector. Although in recent 
years the government .sector has greatly expanded, it still covers only 40 
per cent of the total number of in titulions. Maldives has no university, 
and all ' rliary students must ^•^''l*fore go abroad. 
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1, Government and Public Administration 

The government of Maldives is headed by an executive president who 
is elect .^d for a period of five years. The executive branch of the govern- 
ment consists of the Office of the President together with various line 
ministries and departments. Heads of the ministries and some depart- 
ments have direct access to the President, though heads of other depart- 
ments must report through their respective ministers. 

The government has nine ministries. This number is determined 
by developmental and personal factors. The functions assigned mini- 
sterial status include those which are of crucial importance to the 
economy, such as tourism, fishing, education, health, industry and 
transport. Ministerial status is :*lso assigned to functions considered 
important to the governanee of a modern independent state, such as 
foreign affairs, defence and justice. Functions such as communications, 
information and broadcasting have remained executive departments 
because their organisational goals and activities are more limited. 

As in all small states, personalities are significant determinants of 
whether a government agency is a ministry or a department. Within 
ministries and departments, ki hip, loyalty and patronage significantly 
infiuence the allocation of positions to individu'^ls. As the country 
becomes more developed, however, there is increased pressure for 
efficiency and recognition of merit. 



2. Responsibilities of the Ministry of Education 

Until the early 1970s the principal functions of the Ministry were 
administration of three government schools in Male*, and testing and 
certification of entrants to government jobs and to trades requiring 
special ratification. Schools did exist outside Male', but they were 
private enterprises and were largely left to operate by themselves. 

In an effort to strengthen and to broaden the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, international assistance was sought in the early 1970s. UNDP, 
Unesco and Unicef helped formulate development projects, and an 
Educational Projects Office was set up for implementation. This office 
later became the Educational Development Centre (EDC), the 'profes- 
sional arm' of the Ministry. 

The development and expansion of education has required many 
new activities. These include state-financed programmes of sch(K)l 
construction, curriculum development, textbook production, teacher 
training, and distance education. In 1980 a new primary school .syllabus 
was d^'awn up, and all primary schools are now required to teach the 
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National Primary vSchool Curriculum. Most new schools wrre on the 
outer atolls. By 199() the Ministry of Education administered 4() schools 
in the outer atolls and 10 schools in Malc\ 



3. Organisation of the Ministry' of Education 

The 1980s also witnessed establishment of some specialised agencies 
within the Ministry. Teacher training was separated from the Educa- 
tional Development Centre to form an Institute of Teacher Education; 
the book production unit became the Printing Division, and the non- 
formal education section became the Non-formal Education Unit. Each 
new unit formulated its own dossiers and successfully attracted external 
finance. 

The organisation chart of the Ministry is presented in Figure 5.1. 
The Ministry is divided into sections known as Divisions and Specialised 
Agencies. The seven Divisions are: 

- Supervision & Services, 

- Planning & Monitoring, 

- Institutions Male', 

- Institutions Atolls, 

- Budget & Administration, 

- External Relations A Scholarships* and 

- Construction, 

The seven specialivsed agencies are; 

• The Examinations Unit, 

- The Vrinting Unit, 

• The Educational Development Centre, 
' The Institute for Teacher Education, 

- The Non-Formal Education Unit, 

- The Centre for Management & Administiation, and 

- The Centre for English Language Teaching. 

In addition, the Minister has his own Secretariat for administrative 
functions. 

In Maldives, the role of the Minister differs from thai in most 
other countries. The heads of the divisions and specialised agencies 
report directly to the Minister, who is not only the political head of the 
Ministry but also the professional and intellectual leader. This is made 
possible by an absence of marked distinctions between political, civil 



Figure 5. 1: The Ministry of Education, Maldives (1989) 
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service and professional functions. 

The flat lop of the Ministry of Education, in which the heads of 14 
divisions and specialised agencies report directly to the Minister, is to 
some cxlenl a result of historical and political factors. While at first 
sight the structure would not appear optimal, it can work more easily 
in a small than in a large state. More people are directly known to the 
Minister in a small state than in a larger one, where relationships are 
more formal and impersonal. 

Among those who i'^.port directly to the Minister are administrat- 
ors, under secretaries, senior under secretaries, deputy directors, and 
directors. Although they have different job classifications and salary 
scales their functional ranks as heads of divisions and specialised 
agencies are similar. 



4. Th€ Divisions of the Ministry of Education 

To understand the organisation of the Ministry more clearly, it is useful 
to explain the functions of each of the seven divisions. Table 5.1 shows 
the establishment of these divisions and of the Minister's Secretariat. 
There are altogether 74 posts, though some are unfilled. 

Table 5 J: Estahlishmeni of the Divisions of the Ministry of Education^ 
Maldives 



Division 


Profes- 


Adminis- 








sional 


trative < 


Lllciical 


Tolal 


Supervision u Services 


5 


4 


3 


12 


Planning & Monitoring 


1 


6 


3 


10 


Institutions Male' 


1 




3 


6 


Institutions Atoll 


I 


2 


4 


7 


Budget & Administration 




5 


16 


21 


External Relations & Scholarship: 


1 


2 


2 




Construction 


I 


3 


3 


7 


Minister's Secretarial 




3 


3 


6 


TOTAL 




25 


.^7 


74 



(a) Tfie Supenision & Sennces Division 

This division i* responsible for the supervision of all government 
.schools, and for organisation of exlra-curricular activities, inter-school 
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tournanienis, compctilions, workshops, scmliiars and other activities to 
improve the quality of education. The function of a school inspectorate 
has not been adequately performed by the section so far due to the lack 
of qualified staff. The division is now investigating the potential of 
committees of part-time staff, teacher educators, curriculum developers 
and senior teachers. This experiment is being tried in Male\ but no 
system exists for supervision of schools in the outer atolls. 

The Supervision & Services Division also prepares policy-support 
information for the National Education Council. This is a policy- 
planning function which arguably would be best served by the Planning 
& Monitoring Division. As will be noted below, however, this division 
is rather weak. 

The Supcr\ision & Services Division is headed by the Director of 
Education Services, who is assisted by an Under Secretary. A separate 
wing of the Division contains the Uncsco National Commission. 



(b) Tltc Planning & Monitoring Division 

The primary functions of the Planning & Monitoring Division are to 
collect and publish data on enrolments, facilities and teachers. The 
division has an advanced educational management information system, 
though as yet it has limited capacity for analysis. The division is small, 
and is often pr -^occupied with day-to-day implementation. The division 
has only one professional officer, who is supported by a statistics officer, 
two readers, one programmer, three clerks and a typist. Although 
ideally the division should evaluate as well as plan projects, in practice 
it lacks the capacity to do so. 

The preparation of the first education plan, the Human Resources 
Development Plan (1985-95), required considerable Inputs of external 
expertise. Unfortunately local expertise was not systematically developed 
in the process, with the result that educational planning became a 
one-time effort. In the absence of continuous review and revision, the 
first education plan rapidly became irrelevant. 

Because the Planning & Monitoring Division is weak, policy- 
makers often find that a more useful source of information on educ- 
ational needs and priorities is the community itself. In a small, 
transparent and accessible society the complaints of parents and other 
citizens can easily reach the highest authorities, and sometimes they 
have a rapid impact on policies. Recognising the value of community 
inputs, the Ministry of Education has organised several seminars and 
conferences. One recent gathering was entitled the National Convention 
for Consultations on Education. It was held in 1989 to obtain public 
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views on education. 



(c) Administration of Schools in Male' 

Because about a quarter of the total population lives in Male', the 
largest and best schools are located there. A separate division in the 
Ministry is responsible for administration and financing of ihese schools. 
The head of the division is a Senior Under Secretary, who is assisted 
by three Secretaries, two Education Officers and two clerks. 

In addition to recruitment of leacher.s, this division looks into 
complaints, handles transfer.s, and maintains records on all teachers 
recruited by the Ministry. Sy.stematic record-keeping and easy retrieval 
of information is necessary to increase the efficiency of this section. It 
requires staff development and a more effective management informa- 
tion system. 

Rapid expansion of the education system has brought excessive 
reliance on expatriate teachers. About 50 per cent of the primary 
school teachers in Male' and over <X) per cent of the secondary school 
teachers in the country are expatriates. Recruitment of teachers from 
Sri Lanka for the 50 government schools lakes about half the time of 
at least two officials in the division for administration of Male* schools. 
The Maldives High Commission in Sri Lanka helps with recruitment. 
The absence of diplomatic representation elsewhere in the region is to 
some extent a constraint on recruitment from other countries. Because 
it is a poor and small stale, in the short run Maldives will not be able 
to increase its diplomatic representation. To help solve this problem 
the Ministry envisages use of commercial firms and the a.ssistance of 
the Ministries of Education of friendly countries. 



(d) Adniinislrulion of Schools in Ihc Aiolls 

Of the 50 government schools, are located in the outlying atolls. 
Heads of thCsSc institutions are directly responsible to the head of the 
division speciUcally concerned with the atolls. The division is rcspcm- 
silMe for recruitment, transfers and maintenance of records on all 
employees in these institutions. Except for the recruitment of ex- 
patriates who serve in atiills, the functions of this section are similar to 
those of the divisicm for the administration of Male* schools. Immediate 
problems r)f administration and record-kecping are also similar, but the 
di.slanc- of the schools from Male* creates special prot')lems. The. 
include the procurement and distribution of materials for physical 
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maintenance and construction. It is also difficult to provide regular 
supervision. 

The division is staffed by an Assistant Supervisor, two Se - ^♦aries, 
one stock keeper and three clerks. The ratio of officers to scu.^ols is 
less favourable than in the division for administration of Male' schools. 



(e) The Adrninislration & Budget Division 

This division is responsible for financial control and supervision of the 
Ministry, its specialised agencies, and the 50 government schools. 
Approval of annual budgets and expenditures is channelled through this 
section. The division aiso handles maintenance, procurement, recruit- 
ment and terminations. It covers the payrolls of the 68 Ministry 
employees and 500 teachers, and maintains the accounts for local and 
external funds. 

Because of the high degree of centralisation, the work of the 
division is a key to the operation of the whole system. However, 
stringent financial regulations and the serious consequences of mis- 
management or oversight make jobs in the section somewhat unattrac- 
tive, which in turn causes high turnover. Finance clerks and secretaries 
do receive special salary incentives and overtime payments, but the 
general education level of employees in finance and administration 
remains lower than that in other sections. 

Because of the difficulty in recruiting staff with adequate familiarity 
of financial rules and regulations, and because of high turnover, this 
division always has vacant posts and thus problems of workload. Staff 
commonly have to slay after hours just to gel the minimum necessary 
work completed. However, in a small island the homes of employees 
are close to their offices. This facilitates such overtime work. 



(f) Vie External Relations & Sdiolarships Division 

The primary functions of this division are the coordinalion of inter- 
national assistance for education, the placement of students in overseas 
institutions, and the administration of scholarships. Again, the work of 
this division is hampered by the lack of diplomatic representation. 
Records are maintained on all recipients of fellowships offered through 
the government, but the division requires a better information system on 
aid programmes, overseas courses, and the students in foreign institu- 
tions. 
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(g) The Construction Division 

In recent years school construction and the provision of facilities have 
been major Ministry activities. In 1989, for example, tue Construction 
Division managed over 20 projects. Contracts are issued Dy this division, 
and the implementation is monitored and supervised with engineering 
support from the Office of Physical Planning & D sign (OPPD). 

Lack of expertise in contract management and site supervision, 
coupled with procedural constraints on the timely procurement of 
building materials and supplies, have in some cases caused expensive 
delays. Many of the construction projects are in outlying islands where 
field supervisors are difficult to find. As a result, the head of this section 
has to travel extensively, sometimes with long absences from the office. 



5. Issues lu Management and Administration 

(a) Job Definition and Appraisal 

Individuals in small countries are often required to undertake multiple 
functions which in larger countries would be performed by several 
people. The overall functions of a Ministry of Education in a small 
country are not very different from those of a larger country. But the 
number of highly-skilled persons available to carry out those functions 
is much smaller in a small state. As a result, a typical administrator is 
required to perform multiple functions. For instance, an Under 
Secretary in charge of administration of schools may be required also 
lo forecast student enrolment, engage in policy research, and interview 
candidates for teaching posts. 

There are some advantages in having multi-functional administra- 
tors. Most obviously, scarce human resources are used more efficiently. 
Also, the multi-functional administrator develops a broader understand- 
ing of the organisation, and is able to fill in for colleagues. But one 
disadvantage is that the administrator's actual work time is divided over 
many disparate activities, with the result that the span and depth of 
attention given to individual tasks is limited. 

Officials are often required to look after the functions of colleagues 
who for various reasons are temporarily away from work. Senior of- 
ficials must be able to fill in for others and perform many different 
functions, and are thus required to remain generalisls. On the other 
hand, more junior officials may be expected to acquire specific skills, 
e.g. in purchasing, supervision and data processing. 

All positions in the Ministry of Education have job descriptions. 

1 12 
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Whenever a new position is created a job description is prepared and 
sent to the Office of the President, which is responsible for the employ- 
ment of government personnel. However, the job descriptions do not 
always work as intended, either because the descriptions are too vague 
or because of the frequent requirement to carry out functions assigned 
to other officers. 

Because of the critical shortage of manpower, jobs are often 
created to s"it available persons. Familiarity and experience count most 
in appointment to senior positions, though merit is also an important 
attribute. Individuals are often put through a subtle process of weighing 
up, a process known locally as vakaru jehun. Personnel appraisal 
becomes a subjective and invariably a process of testing of loyalties and 
performance. Improvement of appraisal procedures will require more 
objective and reliable criteria, and the adoption of standards of 
acceptability and excellence, 

(b) Control of Schools 

Although it might be assumed thai smallness of scale permits greater 
control of schools, in praelice this does not seem to be the case. 
Indeed, small-counlry interactions are sometimes more complex. 
Oovernmenl schools which are thought to be exclu.'^^ively under the 
control of the Ministry of Education are also exposed to other pressures. 
Other government departments and community organisations exert con- 
siderable influence on the schools. Under these conditions, however 
much the officials in the Ministry like to think that ihey have full control 
of schools, in reality the Ministry is only one of .several sources of 
influence. In a .small community, ihc number of people who know each 
other is proportionately greater than in a larger community. Family and 
friendship connections .significantly infiuence government processes in 
small states. 

At present, the Ministry of Education has no regional or atoll 
offices. However if the current rate of expansion continues, some 
deccnlrali.salion will be required for efficiency and effectiveness. The 
problems of remoteness and isolation prevent the authorities in Male' 
frc^m operating a good system of supervision and control. Decentralisa- 
tion of educational administration will necessitate suh.stantial strengthen- 
ing of at(^ll-level administration. It will of course further .stretch the 
limited stock of appropriate manpower, but in the long run will be 
unavoidable. 

The great distances of ocean between the islands create an ad- 
ditional con.straints on supervision, which is at best irregular. In .some 
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cases, ihc most effective form of supervision and monitoring is through 
officials of other ministries whose work has taken them to the remote 
islands. Often, the Ministry of Education receives comments from heads 
of other departments through official and unofficial channels, 

(c) Manpower Constraints 

In contrast to larger and more developed countries, in Maldives the 
available pool of suitable manpower is small. Recruitment for profes- 
sional and administrative positions usually requires a good deal of 
personal appeal and convincing. Positions remain vacant for long 
periods because it is impossible to identify suitable candidates. 

The shortage of manpower in the Ministry makes it extremely 
difficult for officials to devote time to long-term scenarios. Due to the 
pressures of day-to-day administration, the usual mode of work is one 
of crisis-management rather than carefully-planned implementation. 

Although it might seem obvious, it has sometimes been forgotten 
that serious consideration has to be given to manpower constraints 
before any new function is undertaken by the Ministry. Experience 
shows thai when new functions are incorporated hastily, manpower is 
difficult to obtain and existing human resources have to be spread more 
thinly. Lack of appropriate personnel has obstructed longstanding plans 
to incorporate research functions at the Educational Development 
Centre. It has also prevented the Atoll Education Centres from taking 
up teacher education and in-service functions. 

Due to the absence of tertiary education in the country, very few 
Maldivians are able to obtain a higher education. But although few 
people are highly specialised in their fields, this lack of expe»*tise is 
compensated to sonic extent by experience and practical insight. Several 
scnii)r officials have served in the education sector lor long periods. At 
least 50 per cent of the senior administrators in the Ministry agencies 
have over 10 years' :>eivice in the education sector. In Maldives, 
reliance on expatriates to fill senior government positions is not an 
acceptable practice. However, international expertise in education is 
widely used in technical a.ssislance programmes. 

Civil servants in Maldives are expected to have multiple salaries 
because single salaries can barely meet the cost of living. Many officials 
have more than one job in the government, plus one or more external 
sources of income. This situation is made necessary and possible by 
the crilical shortage of skilled and educated labour. On the positive 
side, the system enables the government to gain the services of scarce 
labour which would otherwise choose more attractive private sector 
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employment. However, when the working day is divided into different 
jobs in different places, every job becomes a part-time assignment. The 
amount of time and attention devoted to a particular job is necessarily 
limited, and multiple jobs mean divided loyalties. To reduce division 
of loyalties, officials in high positions tend to take multiple jobs within 
the government or else to own private businesses. 

In a situation where no one is available on a full-time basis, 
strategies have to be devised to get essential work completed. These 
include the appointment of ad hoc committees and task forces. 

(d) Professional Development 

Few officials have received pre-service training which is directly related 
to the posts they hold. Staff development activities are not well 
established because of the lack of national infrastructure for manpower 
development in management and administration. In-service training is 
given through short courses in other countries. Staff in senior positions 
have adequate training, although there is some mismatch between train- 
ing and job assignments. 

Top positions in the functional sections of the Ministry are not 
filled by people who have had extensive training in job-related fields, 
A systematic plan for staff development is needed to enhance the 
Ministry's ability to manage and develop the education system. Such 
a plan is essential to improve not only the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the Ministry but also for the organisation and management of the 
education system. Questions of quality improvement, internal efficiency 
and extended coverage cannot be adequately addressed without strength- 
ening organisational and administrative capabilities. 

Extreme specialisation is not necessarily an advantage in pro- 
motions because top positions in the organisation require a general 
knowledge of all functional activities. This type of general knowledge 
is usually obtained through long years of service where hori/onlal 
linkages among the functional sections are well established. Weak 
linkages and frequent turnover of senior staff result in the loss of 
Institutional memory and make it very difficult to build a general 
knowledge of the entire organisation. 

(e) Management of International Assistance 

In small countries where educational developmenl is heavily dependent 
on international a.ssislance, aid adniinisiration and management is 
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crucial. In Maldives, the securing of international assistance clearly 
involves in addition to the Ministry of Education the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Planning & Environment. 

The demands of international development organisations on the 
Ministry of Education of a small state are debilitating and sometimes 
overwhelming. vSome of the most efficient manpower is engaged most 
of the time in providing information for donor agencies. Often routine 
functions are pushed aside due to the pressure of urgent external 
demands. The sudden onslaught of the World Conference on Education 
for All in 1990 is a case in point. Preparations had to be made at the 
expense of routine but important functions. Unfortunately, most of the 
large international development organisations are not adequately sensi- 
tive to small states' special needs in educational organisation and 
management. 

Once aid is secured, the actual administration of projects requires 
careful monitoring and reporting, A good deal of the work of United 
Nations projects is shared between the UN agencies and the govern- 
ment implementing agency. 

International assistance for education also involves an essential 
knowledge component. This includes information on the sources, types 
and conditions of aid, and on the mediating role of technical experts in 
policy formulation. National capacity for the collection and use of 
information on aid agencies and programmes is limited. The most 
readily available sources of information on training programmes are a 
Unesco publication entitled Study Abroad, and randomly selected 
college prospectuses. Since there is no university education in the 
country, Maldives relies heavily on international scholarships. This 
results in less predictability, relevance and control over the transfer of 
knowledge. 

The function of technical experts in policy processes is crucial in 
small states. Because Maldives has few local experts in the specialised 
fields of education, there is a tendency for excessive reliance on 
international experts. The nature of external expertise may be indicated 
by the activities, duration and sponsorship of the principal visitors during 
1989: 

- music teaching (two weeks, Unesco), 

- mathematics education (two weeks, Unesco), 

- primary education (six month.s. Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Cooperation), 

- nonformal education (six months. United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities), 

- education planning (two weeks, Uniccf), 
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- basic education (two weeks, Uniccf), 

- education siaiislics (three days, Unesco), 

• English language teaching (two years, British Council), 

- English language teaching (one week, British Council), and 

- project planning (three weeks), United Nations Fund fur Popula- 
tion Activities. 

Successful utilisation of technical assistance depends strongly on the 
abilities of Ministry counterparts. External assistance is better utilised 
when the local counterparts are able to gather relevant information and 
make it available to the experts. In this way Ministry officials act as 
gatekeepers, directing and facilitating or at times obstructing access to 
knowledge and information. So the impact, let alone success, of inter- 
national experts is often a function of the quality of the counterparts. 

6. Conclusions 

The problems of educational development, including its organisation and 
management, are amplified by small scale, geographic isolation, and the 
scarcity of human and material resources. In small communities like 
Maldives, interpersonal relations strongly infiuence the organisation and 
management of both private and public sector enterprises, including the 
Ministry of Education. For example, even if they are not related to 
decision-makers, the fact that people live close to each other makes it 
possible for them to approach decision-makers at home or on the road 
and thus to make informal appeals. This has both negative and positive 
sides. The amount of time devoted to investigating specific complaints 
tends to be high; but the school system maybe much more personalised 
and sensitive than in large countries. 

In Maldives, the problems of small si/e are exacerbated by the 
scarcity of high level expertise. This increases the country's dependence 
on international expertise even in such crucial areas as planning and 
policy formulation. At the same time, the effective use of international 
expertise depends on the quality and competence of national counter- 
parts. 

It is also found that the critical shortage of high level staff with 
training in organisational development, management and administration 
is reflected in the use of outdated methods of organisation and record- 
keeping, even with the availability of efficient office automation and 
information systems. Technology can certainly be harnessed to reduce 
the problems of small stales; but it cannot solve everything. 

Finally, because Maldives is geographically isolated, it has few 
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avenues for regional cooperation. Such cooperation as docs exist is 
mostly with Sri Lanka, a much larger state. There arc few avenues for 
the types of mutual support among small states found in the South 
Pacific and the Caribbean. 
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Chapter 6: Barbados 
Ralph Boyce 



Population (1989): 255,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 0J% 

Land Area: 431 square kilometres 

Capital: Bridgetown 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$5,990 

Year of Independence: 1966 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1980): 93,8% 

Human Development Index (1987): il')25 



Barbados is the most easterly of the Caribbean islands. It is 34 kilo- 
metres long and 22 kilometres wide, and despite the small total number 
of inhabitants is densely populated. The island was settled (but not 
'discovered') by the British in 1627, and because it was difficult to attack 
from the sea it never changed hands in the colonial wars of the 17th and 
18lh centuries. As a result, there is little French, Spanish or Dutch 
influence in the language and culture. Many contemporary Barbadians 
stress their Afro-Caribbean heritage, together with aspects of the culture 
which are distinctively *Bajan'. 

Barbados is now officially a 'middle income' country, with a higher 
per capita GNP than such European nations as Ireland, Spain or 
Greece. The country has few natural resources, but derives sub.slanlial 
income from sugar, some export-oriented manufacturing and a growing 
offshore financial sector. Over half the households own a car, and 
almost all have a piped water supply and a telephone. Tourism is now 
by far the main foreign exehange earner. In 1988 the number of 
tourists, most of whom came from the USA, exceeded 450,(KK). 
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1, The Structure of Government 

Barbados has a strong democratic tradition. In 1989 it celebrated the 
350th anniversary of its parliament, which is said to be the second oldest 
in the Commonwealth. The British monarch is the Head of State, repre- 
sented by a Governor General. Twenty one senators are appointed by 
the Governor General, of whom 12 are on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, two on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition, and seven 
at his own discretion to reflect religious, economic and social interests. 
A speaker and 26 members of the House of Assembly are elected from 
27 single-member constituencies. 

The government has 13 ministries. This number is determined by 
political considerations. The ministries cover: 

- Agriculture, Food & Fisheries, 

- the Civil Service, 

- Education & Culture, 

- Employment, Labour Relations & Community Development, 

- Finance & Economic Affairs, 
^ Health, 

- Housing & Lands, 

- International Transport, Telecommunications & Immigralion, 

- Legal Affairs, 

- Tourism & Sports, 

- Trade, Industry & Commerce, and 

- Transport & Works. 

Although the fact is not reflected in its title, the Ministry of 
Education & Culture is also responsible for ecclesiastical affairs. One 
possible rationale for including this responsibility is that education is 
usually -harged with passing on the culture of a society from one 
generation to the next, and religion is an important component of cul- 
ture. From another viewpoint the church plays a key role particularly 
in religious and moral education. 

Within the Ministry of Education & Culture, the budget and the 
number of personnel are heavily weighted in favour of education. Only 
five staff out of 161 at the Ministry's headquarters work in the Cultural 
section. A Parliamentary Secretary (Junior Minister) deals with Culture 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, while a Minister deals with Education. The 
National Cultural Foundation, a statutory body with approximately 45 
staff, also has responsibility for cultural matters. 
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2. Formal Organisation of the Ministry o( Education & Culture 

(a) Organisation Chart 

Figure 6.1 shows ihc organisation chart of the Ministry of Education & 
Culture, The Ministry has five main Divisions, responsible for Schools, 
Planning & Development, Personnel Management & Services, Finance, 
and Culture. The Finance and Culture Divisions report directly to the 
Permanent Secretar> (PS). The Personnel Management & Services 
Division and the Planning & Development Division report to the 
Permanent Secretary through the Deputy Permanent Secretary, The 
Planning & Development Division also reports to the Chief Education 
Officer (CEO), while the Schools Division reports solely to the CEO. 

At the time of the introduction of Ministerial government, the 
structure of the Ministry was reformed so that technical/professional 
officers would work side by side with administrative officers. The CEO 
is the Chief Technical Adviser to the Minister, and the PS is the Chief 
Administrative Officer, Finance Offieer and H(*ad of the Ministry. 

The structure has been reviewed at various times, the most recent 
occasion being in 1985 when, among other changes, the Examinations 
Section was given administrative support. This has permitted the tech- 
nical staff there to do more professional work. 

Despite periodic reviews, the structure seems to encourage the 
tendency to *pass matters upwards'. This results in particular bottle- 
necks at the levels of CEO and PS. 



(h ) Centralisation/Decentralisation 

The island is perhaps loo small !o need separate provincial or district 
governments with attendant education personnel. District Education 
Officers do exist, but they are all appointed by the PubHc Service Com- 
mission and operate from Mil istry Headquarters. 

However, some of the re: ponsibililies of the central administration 
have been devolv(*d to the Bo; rds of Management of secondary schools 
and tertiary institutions, A similar devolution has been proposed to the 
School Committees of primr.ry schools. The devolved powers are in 
such spheres as budgeting and finance^ permission to use buildings, etc.. 
Advantages of devolution include speeding up of action and reduction 
of strain on the central administration. Disadvantages relate to problems 
of information fiow, and of supervision and control. 
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(c ) Specialisation/Generalisation 

District Education Officers, who have broad adminislralive responsibility 
for schools in their areas, tend to be generalists. Other Education 
Officers operate as specialists, e.g, in science, mathematics, language 
arts, technical studies, art & craft, home economics, and guidance & 
counselling. As each specialisation has only one officer (except science, 
which has two), there is usually great overload. Officers in Ihe Buildings 
and the Accounts Sections also operate as specialists. 

Some subject areas are on the official school curriculum and there- 
fore require supervision and evaluation by Ministry staff. These subjects 
include music, religious & moral education, business studies, physical 
education, and computer studies. However, the Ministry has insufficient 
specialist staff. A proposal is being prepared to address this problem. 
Meanwhile the Education Officer (Art & Craft) assists with music, and 
two officers (one a District Education Officer and the other a specialist) 
assist with physical education. 

Problems may also occur when officers try to double as inspectors 
and specialist advisers. These two functions do not always coexist very 
happily because one has a censoring and the other has a support role. 



(d) Work not Undertaken 

Because of manpower and other constraints, the Minislry has not been 
able to undertake all the work it would have liked to. Gradually, 
however, plans arc being developed for: 

- computerisation of aspects of ministrywork, including personnel 
records, the Textbook Loan Scheme, finances, and examination 
statistics; 

- a well-staffed and equipped planning unit; 

- a wclUstalfed and equipped Testing & Evaluation Unit; and 

- a well-staffed and equipped School Welfare Department which 
would bring together School Attendance Officers, Ciuidancc 
Counsellors and Psycholog^sts. 



3. Ministry Personnel 

(a) Numbers 

In 1989, 161 persons were employed in the Central Administration of 
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the Ministry of Education & Culture. Although the workload of many 
officers is excessive, the ratio of staff to population and/or school 
enrolments is more favourable than in many other developing countries. 

Table 6.1 shows the breakdown of staff in 1989. The adminis- 
trators outnumbered the technical/professional staff by almost three to 
one. 



Table 6J: Staff of the Ministry of Education & Culture, Barbados, 1989 
Administrative Technical/Professional 



Pcnnancni Secretary 1 

Deputy Permanent Secretary 1 

Senior Admin. Officer 2 

l^inance Officer 1 

Administrative Officer I 5 

Senior Personnel Officer 1 

Senior Hxecutive Officer I 

Senior Accountant 1 

Administrative Officer U 8 

Personnel Officer 2 

Assistant Personnel Officer 1 

Ixonomisi 1 

Accountant I 

Assi.stant Accountant 4 

I executive Officer 3 

Senior Clerk 5 

Clerical Officer 47 

I executive Secretary/Secretary 3 

Stenographer/Typist 12 

ClerkTl'ypist 12 

Telephone Operator 2 

Driver/Me&senger 1 

Messengers 2 

Machine Supen-isor 1 

I^quipmcnt Operator 1 

Statistical Assistant 1 



Chief education Officer 1 

Deputy Chief education Officer 2 

Senior lulucation Officer 6 

luiucation Officer 20 

Buildings Officer 1 

Psychologist 1 

Senior Draughtsman 1 

Draughtsman 2 
Buildings & Maintenance 

Supervisor 3 
Senior School Attendance 

Officer 1 

School Attendance Officer 3 

rOTAI. 41 
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(b) Expertise 

The problem of having to recruit from a small pool, which is aggravated 
by the *brain diain\ is a real one for Barbados. However, successive 
governments have adopted a policy of recruiting Barbadian nationals as 
first choice, nationals of other Commonwealth Caribbean countries as 
second choice, and nationals of other countries only as a last resort. 
Posts are commonly advertised overseas as well as locally, in an attempt 
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lo aUract Barbadian nalionals home. To make conditions more allrac- 
livc, conlracls often include graluilics and passages for ihe officers and 
iheir families. However, the policy is sometimes criticised by those who 
have latwured locally only to see Barbadian nationals return from 
abro'id to fill coveted posts. Making a Biblical analogy, the locals 
sometimes share the bitterness of the brother of the protMgal .son. But 
the alternative is inbreeding, with resulting problems which are perhaps 
worse. 

Recruitment to the Public Service is the responsibility of the Public 
Service Commi.s.sion (PSC), membership of which includes politically 
neutral persons of high integrity. Posts are adverli.sed publicly, and 
following submissions of applications the PSC conducts in-depth inter- 
views u.sing agreed criteria and procedures. The PSC is usually a.ssisled 
by a Ministry representative when appointing to Ministry posts. 

(c) Job Dcfinilion and Appraisal 

The Ministry has developed an operational manual which provides 
details on specific jobs, and which is used for job definition and 
appraisal. The manual is very u.seful for both training and evaluation. 
It has greatly helped improve efficiency. 

In the case of new posts, job definition and appraisal of perfor- 
mance depends strongly on the courses charted by the ofHeers holding 
the posts. This is because there are no examples lo follow. The case 
of the [)syehologisl in the Mini.stry may be cited as a real example. No 
other officers in the Mini.stry had the specialist qualifications to evaluate 
the work of the psychologist. In such instances expertise from outside 
the Ministry or the country can be called upon, though in this particular 
rase it was not. 



(d) Professional Deniopmcnt 

(lenerally speaking, the post -secondary education of technical officers 
in the Ministry relates more lo their functions as teachers and school 
administrators than as Ministry staff. Most technical officers have 
cimipleled a two year course at the local teacher-training college, 
followed by a ihree-year first degree in Arts & (ieneral Studies or 
Science/Mathematics at the University of the West Indies (UWl). The 
majority have pursued their .studies at the local Cave Hill campus of the 
l)\VI. ()thers have completed a first degree followed by a UWl Diploma 
in Uducation. Many hold Ma.sters* degrees, and two are currently on 
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leave in the USA and Canada for Ph.D. studies. An additional officer 
is registered on the doctoral programme at Cave HilK and a fourth is 
due to go abroad soon. 

Few education and training programmes specifically address 'he 
needs of Ministry staff. As in the case of a good teacher becoming 
Head of Department, or a good Head of Department becoming Deputy 
Headteacher, officers arc more commonly recruited on the basis of 
their last posts than on their preparation for new posts. Most Ministry 
officers are recruited from the school system. 

A partial exception to the comments on the lack of specific 
relevance of training is the UWl one-year, in-service CeiJificate in 
Educational Management & Administration course. This programme 
does address some specific needs, though even it caters more for school 
managers and administrators than for ministry ones. 

Implied in the foregoing are some possible strategics for making 
training and staff development more relevant. Precise, comprehensive 
training needs should be identified and put in writing both by the 
officers themselves and by their immediate and other supervisors. A 
training profile for each staff member should also be developed, put in 
writing and systematically monitored, bearing in mind the overall needs 
of the Ministry, the education system and the country. 

Tailor-made, in-service training programmes could be developed 
and mounted locally to meet these needs. Some regional and overseas 
training would help widen the perspective of the officers. External 
consultants could also assist with this task. 



(e) Tlie Hierarchy 

The administrative pyramid in the Ministry is rather flat. However, with 
nine senior posts available to 20 education officers, promotional op- 
portunities at least for technical/professional personnel are not too 
remote. 

Promotion of Ministry staff is principally based on merit, but 
generalisls who have administrative and other experience in more than 
one section/role lend to have the edge. Where specialists arc promoted 
to senior and essentially administrative posts, they have to give up their 
specialist functions e.g. in science, mathematics or language arts. 
Creation of posts for Senior Specialist Officers at the same salary level 
as other senior (mainly administrative) posts could help avoid this, 
ihough it would obviously have financial and other implications. 
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(f) Work for External Bodies 

Many officers, particularly technical staff, sit on the boards and 
committees of other ministries and of statutory bodies. The psychologist, 
for example, sits on the police Committee of the Juvenile Liaison 
Scheme and on the Ministry of Health Committee on Drug Abuse and 
Committee on AIDS. 

Membership of these committees provides useful contacts with 
other ministries and agencies, and encourages cross-fertilisation of ideas. 
The personal contacts also help cut red tape, and speed up mter- 
Ministry/agency action. However, meetings often take too much of the 
officers' time, which is also needed for important tasks in the *home' 
Ministry. 

4. International Linkages 

(a) Aid 

Mainly because of its comparatively high per capita income and standard 
of living, Barbados does not qualify for as much aid 'is some other 
developing countries. Loans from the World Bank and Inler-American 
Development Bank are more common. But as with aid, these loans 
bring the problems of 'strings' and of the sometimes not-so-well-hidden 
agendas of the agencies. The agencies' agendas do not always match 
the official agendas of the countries being offered 'assistance'. 

Sometimes donor or lending agencies insist that countries do the 
opposite of what obtains in their own countries. For instance in one 
project, libraries in primary schools and assembly halls in secondary 
schools were ruled out by the lending agency despite objections. On 
the other hand, the idea of 'floating classes' was promoted by the agency 
in the interests of maximum utilisation of space, despite the di.sruption 
and other problems caused when floating classes have to return indoors 
because of heavy rain. 

Many agencies also build into their programmes the use of 
consultants and equipment from developed countries. These eat up 
project funds, which often could be better utilised in other areas. 

Part of the solution must be for countries to have clearly thought- 
out plans and programmes before assistance is sought. In turn Ministries 
need training and development of their own people, and they should 
insist that at least some consultants are local or regional. 
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(b) Regional Organisations 

The main regional organisations important to the work of the Ministry 
are the University of the West Indies (UWI), the Caribbean Examina- 
tions Council (CXC), and the Caribbean Community (CARICOM). 

The UWI has campuses in Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados. It 
provides education at undergraduate and graduate levels for Ministry 
employees both in central administration and in the schools and 
colleges. The FacrHy of Education at Cave Hill, in particular, provides 
programmes which meet Ministry needs very effectively. The In-service 
Diploma in Education programme is totally funded by the Barbados 
government, and the Director and staff maintain a close and cordial 
relationship with the Ministry. 

The CXC was established by 14 Caribbean governments in 1972 to 
organise regional examinations at the secondary level. It has successfully 
undertaken this assignment, and has also done much work in curriculum 
development and teacher training. The CXC has involved classroom 
teachers in the setting of papers and marking of scripts, and has 
organised workshops and seminars. 

CARICOM provides a regional forum for education personnel to 
discuss common problems and to seek workable solutions. A current 
case is its work in technical-vocational education. Surveys have been 
made of institutions in the region, and a draft action plan has been 
drawn up. Also, meetings have been organised for relevant officers to 
amend the document before final production. 

These regional bodies provide a forum for discussion by education 
personnel across the region, thus assisting cross-fertilisation of ideas. 
The bodies also provide direct or indirect training in key areas, and help 
develop a regional identity. 

However, the regional bodies also have problematic features. 
Because proposals have to be endorsed, often individually, by the many 
territories involved, the work of the bodies is often slow. A case in 
point concerns the legal status of the CXC. Proper legislation is not 
yet in place in most territories despite the fad that the CXC was 
established in 1972. Also, the necessity to take into consideration the 
needs of the whole region sometimes precludes or retards action on the 
pressing needs of individual countries. For instance, the CXC has not 
yet developed syllabuses or examinations in religious education, partly 
i)ecause of sensitivity caused by the large number of religious denomina- 
tions in the region. 

Responsibility for dealing with operational matters relating to the 
three regional bodies is spread though three sections of the Ministry. 
The Tertiary Education Unit deals with the UWI; the Examinations, 
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Adminisiration & Supervision Unit deals with the CXC; and the Plan- 
ning & Research Unit deals with CARICOM. Considerable time is 
spent in dealing with the regional bodies, but particularly in the cases 
of the UWI and CXC this is considered an integral part of the work of 
the respective units. CARICOM mailers, however, have to be handled 
by a very small section along with other non-educational regional and 
international bodies. 



(c) Visitors 

External visitors to the Ministry recently included a British Council 
icam. The British Council holds a contract with the government for 
administration of the Human Resources Development component of a 
major education and training project. The team of four spent nine days 
preparing a mid-term review of the project, collecting feedback on the 
training and consultancy provision, and planning the remaining technical 
assistance inputs. The team achieved its objective through interviews 
and meetings with relevant people, visiting institutions and writing a 
draft report which was discussed and agreed to in principle before the 
team's departure. 

This type of procedure can permit the Ministry to gain objective 
analysis and independent advice. Such visitors also help ihe Ministry 
lo overcome time constraints. The Ministry may have officers with the 
necessary expertise, but such personnel often lack sufficient lime to do 
Ihc work undertaken by the visitors. In addition, formal and informal 
discussions with visitors provide the intellectual stimulus that is often 
lacking in small countries. Discussions about developments or ap- 
proaches in other countries help to widen perspectives. The visitors 
may also provide useful personal and professional contacts. 

Generally, the Ministry relies more heavily on advisers from the 
UWI than on personnel from outside the region. When launching a 
new ( luidance & Counselling programme in the secondary schools, how- 
ever, the Ministry drew on the expertise of a profes.sor from the 
University of South Carolina, USA. 

Comments made above about aid also apply here. The Ministry 
must have clear, written plans and proposals, and must seek a.ssistance 
with specific, clearly identified problems and programmes. Also, close 
monitoring and evaluation must lake place lo ensure that the objectives 
are achieved. 
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(d) Management of Information 

Requests for informatioD often take the form of questionnaires and 
surveys from regional and international bodies. The requests make 
heavy demands on the time and energy of staff who are already over- 
worked. These problems arc made more acute by the fact that desired 
information is not always available in the Ministry in a form which fits 
readily into the desired formats. Sometimes the information requested 
is not a priority of the Ministry, and may not have been collected at all. 
Statistics on special educational provision for females provide an 
example. In Barbados co-education is the norm, and such statistics are 
not usually collected. 

The external organisations also supply information in the shape of 
reports and books. Much of this documentation is, voluminous and 
complicated. Officers who make time to deal with it often have no 
remaining time to deal with the priorities of the Ministry. 

A move towards internationally accepted and simplified and 
shortened formats for questionnaires would reduce these problems. 
Also, ideally relevant sections of reports should be drawn to the 
attention of officers whose areas of responsibility, e.g. in supervision, 
science or technical education, would stand to benefit from the 
information. Regrettably, pressures to deal with daily system main- 
tenance mean that there is not the time, energy or inclination to read 
reports of less immediacy. If at all, such reports usually have to be 
read after work or at weekends. 



(e) Absence of Individuals 

Individual officers carry many responsibilities. Because of the shortage 
of staff, this is true at junior as well as senior levels. Difficullics may 
arise when staff are absent, and especially when they are abroad and 
thus less easily consulted. 

Fortunately the PS has a deputy, and the CEO has two. Problems 
are also reduced by encouraging team work and good record systems. 
Senior professional staff hold structured meetings with agendas and 
minutes once a month. The agendas routinely include a one-page report 
from each section outlining (i) significant matters from the previous 
month, (ii) current activities and projects, and (iii) projects for the 
following month. These reports help to keep all officers informed of 
the work of other sections. Senior officers usually meet their own 
personnel soon after these meetings to discuss relevant matters. Full 
staff meetings are also held. 
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Systematic use of the official diary is also encouraged. Officers are 
urged to make an entry in the diary about each important event. It is 
stressed that the diary is not to be taken away, but should be left at the 
desk relating to the particular post. 

The emphasis on clear record-keeping extends to the filing and 
minuting systems; and supervisors are urged to ensure that when they 
or those they supervise are away from their desks, careful notes are 
made on matters to be followed up during the period of absence. Notes 
should be put on file, and should indicate relevant file references, 
deadlines, contact persons, etc.. 

vSometimes, of course, officers have to leave suddenly and are 
unable to provide systematic briefing for the officers who will act in 
their place. However, the authorities place great stress on the need for 
briefing. Written notes become doubly necessary when officers who are 
being transferred leave their posts before llieir successors arrive 

5, The Culture of the Ministry 

(a) Interpersonal Relations 

The Ministry is indeed a very personal organisation, in which every 
officer is known by every other officer. In some cases staff are related. 
The esteem in which individual officers are held is of considerable 
importance to the day to day operation of the organisation. An officer 
who is highly regarded and popular often finds it easier to get things 
done. On the other hand, unpopular officers may encounter difficulties. 

Personal knowledge also helps to short*circuit suspicion and 
distrust. Again, though, this depends on the image of individual people. 
It is useful for the senior officers to identify the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their subordinates. For example, an officer who is active in 
sports could be a useful resource when a decision has to be taken in 
this area. vSystematically getting to know each officer on a one-to-one 
basis helps senior staff to maximise the advantages of a small organisa- 
tion. This would be impossible in a large ministry, but can be easily 
achieved in a small one. The author has already embarked on this task 
with gratifying results. 

Nevertheless, the Ministry insists that the organisation is bigger 
than the individual officer. Sometimes it is necessary to approach 
people formally, in writing. 
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(b) Personal Impact and Decision-Making 

There is much scope for personal impact in the Ministry. Indeed even 
the most junior officer is encouraged to submit ideas for discussion and 
decision. A Social Club at which all officers meet and mix while 
discussing matters related to the Ministry also helps promote easy 
relationships, self-a>nndence and the climate necessary for successful 
change. 

The obvious dangers of undesirable change are limited through 
controls and set procedures which are known and generally followed. 
Proposals for change have to be submitted through heads of sections. 
Ideas which have policy implications have to be approved by the 
Minister. In some cases a decision of Cabinet or even Parliament is 
required. 

(Jreat emphasi.s is put on arriving at decisions through a process of 
discussion and consensus. Although the Minister has the main power, 
in practice he shares it, particularly with the senior staff. The Minister 
chairs an Educational Planning & Development Committee (EPADEC), 
which discusses policy matters. The T'.ct that individuals m.tkc joint 
decisions also helps to ensure that information is shared, and facilitates 
decision-making when some staff members are away from office. 

The EPADEC is a very important body of which we in the Minis- 
try are very proud. So far as we know it is not common, if it exists at 
all, in other ministries in Barbados or in other Caribbean countries. 
Membership of the EPADEC covers the senior staff of all sections of 
the Ministry, including the Parliamentary Secretary, the Permanent 
Secretary and the Chief Education Officer. Written notices, minutes 
and agendas are sent by the Secretary of the Committee in good lime 
before each meeting. Papers relating to policy-decisions are also 
circulated in advance. Such papers may be prepared by any officer, but 
are most commonly prepared by professional/technical personnel. 

1 he papers arc meaningfully discussed, and usually the opinions of 
all those present are actively solicited by the Chairman (Minister). 
Sometimes the Chairman\s views are attacked, and he concedes when 
the opposing arguments are stronger. In the end a consensus is 
reached. The decisions of the meeting are carefully minuted, and they 
then from the basis for a Cabinet paper at which level a policy decision 
is taken. Successive Ministers have used the EPADEC in this highly 
democratic, creative and mature way. 

Decisions of lesser weight are usually taken after discussion at the 
section level. Sometimes the Permanent Secretary and the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer discuss matters in order to reach a decision. Sometimes 
these two and the Minister knock heads to decide, (icnuine di.scussion 
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takes placc» However, one persistent and complex problem relates to 
decisions about essentially professional matters contrary to the advice 
of the technical staff after in-depth discussion by them. 



(c) Flow of Infonnation 

Despite the small si/e of the Ministry, information does not always flow 
well. Senior staff are usually well informed by reading all the incoming 
mail and the Afloat files' which contain a copy of each item of cor- 
respondence issued by the Ministry. (This system also has its draw- 
backs!) 

One problem arises when senior staff do not pass on information 
to their sections in good time or at all, due usually to pressure of time. 
Moreover, frequent meetings and other commitments often take away 
officers without deputies from their desks, and files sometimes get 
*sluck'. Suggested solutions include procedures for moving these files 
in such situations, and serious reorganisation of staffing which would 
see senior staff having assistance at the level which would permit 
information to flow when officers are otherwise engaged. 

Problems of information flow may be exemplified by the recent 
case of planning in another ministry for a historical pageant involving 
schools. The public was informed before the Ministry of Education & 
Culture about certain important matters. It was assumed that the 
Ministry of Education & Culture had been informed because a repre- 
sentative had attended the planning meetings, but in fact the individual 
had failed to pass on information. 



6. Conclusions 

Implied in the foregoing is the need for in-deplh, systematic review of 
the organisation and management of the ministry with a view to making 
it more readily responsive to the prescut needs of a small developing 
country now politically independent. This is one area in which con- 
sultants from outside the country could play a key role. They could 
bring a freshness of approach and objectivity to their tasks, and should 
have no particular axe to grind. 

Meanv.hile, this chapter has highlighted both the constraints of 
small si/e and the extent to which the ministry does nevertheless 
succeed in meeting a wide range of needs. On ihc negative side, the 
ministry has not yet managed to create a well staffed and equipped 
planning unit or a school welfare department to bring together school 
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attendance officers, guidance counsellors and psychologists. Yet on the 
positive side, the ministry does have specialist officers in the main 
curriculum subjects. It also has a special textbook loan unit, an 
examinations unit, and specialists in infant methods. 

At the post-secondary level, Barbados benefits from hosting a 
regional campus of the University of the West Indies. This campus 
includes a Faculty of Education, the staff of which play a valuable 
consultancy role in addition to their basic training functions. Barbados 
is also an active member of the Caribbean Examinations Council and 
the Caribbean Community. 

Like many other small organisations, the ministry docs suffer from 
a rather flat administrative pyramid. Also, the authorities are anxious 
to avoid stagnation and in-breeding, and advertise all major posts 
abroad as well as at home in order to attract applications from 
Barbadians overseas. Nevertheless, promotional opportunities, at least 
for the technical/professional personnel, are not too remote. 

Finally, the chapter has commented on interpersonal relations 
within the small organisation. Of course the highly personalised 
atmosphere may sometimes create problems. However, there is much 
scope for individual impact, and personal knowledge I dps to short- 
circuit suspicion and distrust. 
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Chapter 7: Dominica 
Merle E, Peters & Herbert F, Sabaroche 



Population (1988): 8U00 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 12% per annum 
Land Area: 751 square kilometres 
Capital: Roseau 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$1,6S0 

Year of Independence: 1978 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1990): 100% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0.906 

Dominica is the third largest island in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
(after Jamaica and Trinidad). It is 50 kilometres long and 27 kilometres 
wide, and has a mountainous topography. 

Dominica became a British colony in the I8lh century. It formed 
part of the Leeward Islands federation until 1939, but from 1940 to 1959 
was administered as part of the Windward Islands group. A constitu- 
tion which became effective in 1960 gave Dominica separate status with 
its own Administrator and an enlarged Legislative Council. In 1967 
Dominica became one of the West Indies Associated Staies, gaining full 
autonomy in internal affairs. The nation achieved full independence in 
1978. 

The economy depends on export-oriented agricultural products, 
especially bananas and citrus fruits. Livestock and fish arc also 
important sources of income and employment, and recent years have 
brought efforts to diversify into textiles, agro-processing and component 
assembly. Tourism is less developed than in many other Caribbean 
islands, but is becoming increasingly important. 



1. Tlie Education System 

Schooling in Dominica is compulsory between the ages of five and 15. 
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The structure of the primary school system is similar to that in other 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries. It has a two-year infant stage, 
followed by a five-year regular primary stage and an extended senior 
primary stage of three years for those who do not qualify for secondary 
education in the Common Entrance Examination, This senior stage is 
designated as junior secondary education, but the curriculum does not 
correspond to that in the first three years of senior secondary schools 
and it is financed mainly from the primary education budget. 

In 1989 the government operated 55 primary schools. An 
additional five schools were government-assisted, and six were owned 
and operated privately. These schools had approximately 15,0(X) pupils 
and 63() teachers. 

At the .secondary level, seven of the 10 schools are run by de- 
nominational and other organisations with government assistance. In 
1989 the schools had 3,500 pupils and 117 teachers. An additional 600 
pupils followed a technical-vocal ional programme with 52 teachers. 

The tertiary education system is centred in the Clifton Dupigny 
Community Collcf^e. In 1989 the Academic Division of the college had 
188 students, while the Technical Division had 168 students and the 
Teachers' College had 56 students. The Academic and Technical 
Divisions had 27 teaching staff between th'*m, and the Teachers' College 
had nine staff. Dominica is also a member of the University of the 
West Indies (UWI), and has its own University Centre. 

During the period 1984-^^8, education was allocated an average of 
17.6 per cent of the recurrent budget. Within the education budget, in 
1988 primary schools were allocated 62,8 per cent of the total, while 
secondary schools were allocated 23.9 per cent, and policy formulation 
and administration were allocated 4,7 per cent. 



2. The Ministry of Education & Sports 

(a) Functions & Of^anisation 

Although the full title of this body is the Ministry of Education & 
Sports, it is often referred to simply as the Ministry of Education. 
Education used to be combined with Health in a single Ministry. The 
functions were split in 1985, partly because of expansion in the two 
sectors. 

Within the Ministry of Education & Sports are three main sections, 
namely the Education Department, the Sports Division, and Library 
Services. One rationale for grouping these functions together is that 
sports activities are concentrated in the educational institutions, and 
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library services are directed mainly towards the students of the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary institutions. 

Figure 7,1 shows the organisation chart of the Ministry at the time 
of writing. This is the framework on which this chapter has been based. 
However, a new structure has been proposed (Figure 7.2), and compari- 
son of the two charts reveals some illuminating points. 

Figure 7,7; Vw Ministry of Education & Sports, Dominica, 1989 
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One of ihc most important aspects of the proposed structure is the 
creation of the post of Deputy Chief Education Officer (DCEO). It is 
intended that the district-based Education Officers (EOs) will report to 
the DCEO rather than directly to the Chief Education Officer (CEO). 
The new structure will also include a new post for the Central District, 

The DCEO post was partly proposed to allow the CEO to take on 
new duties. The 1989-94 Education Sector Plan which set out the 
proposal highlighted problems caused by the absence of a planning unit. 
It also noted the lack of a consistent procedure for identifying training 
needs, because of which some individuals had followed courses that 
were not related to Ministry priorities. These individuals had later been 
disappointed when on return from their studies they were given respon- 
sibilities in areas unrelated to their studies. In such a small Ministry it 
was still felt impossible to employ specialist planners and training 
officers. It was therefore decided to place the CEO in charge of both 
functions, but to provide assistance from the newly-appointed DCEO. 
The post of Planning Officer has been nominally created, but actually 
this post is held concurrently by the CEO. A Planning Committee 
reports to the Minister through the Permanent Secretary, and is chaired 
by the Planning Officer/CEO. In addition, a post has recently hern 
created for a Project Development Officer with responsibility for 
preparation, implementation and evaluation of projects. 

The proposal also envisages changes in the sphere of curriculum. 
The Ministry already has an EO (Curriculum). However, the absence 
of a Curriculum Development Unit has meant that curriculum initiatives 
have been sporadic, that schools have operated with inadequate curricu- 
lum materials, and that objective assessment of the effect of new 
curricula on educational practice and aililudinal change has been 
difficult. The new structure will create a Curriculum Development Unit 
to tackle these problems. The Coordinator of the unit will be assisted 
by an Assessment & Examinations Officer and by a Research Officer. 
The Curriculum Coordinating Committee will include principals of 
primary and secondary schools as well as Education Officers and 
lecturers from the Teachers' College. 

The new structure will also include the post of Coordinator (Tech- 
nical-Vocational Education). This officer will be responsible for 
diversification of the curriculum at all levels. The officer will have 
particular responsibility for the Technical-Vocational Education Project 
run by the Organisation of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS). The 
individual will also be a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Technical Studies Division of the Clifton Dupigny Community College. 

Neither the existing nor the proposed structure has a specialist EO 
post for primary education. This again refiecls the constraints oi a 
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small system. The needs of primary schools have to be met by the 
district-based Education Ofncers. 

The architects of the new structure also proposed lo abolish the 
post of SEO (Secondary). The rationale was similar to that for not 
having an EO (Primary). The coordinator of the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Unit was expected to replace the SEO (Secondary), leaving the 
district-based Education Officers to supervise secondary schools in their 
areas. However, it now looks less likely that the post of SEO (Second- 
ary) will be abolished. This is partly because the present holder has 
strong qualifications and experience, and it is important for the system 
to retain such services. 

Whereas the existing structure refers to the post of SEO (Teacher 
Training), the proposed new structure refers only to the Principal of the 
Teachers' College. In fact these two posts are combined in one 
individual. This provides another instance through which the small 
.system promotes efficiency and maximises use of scarce personnel. 

The administration of the Ministry is centralised in Roseau, the 
capital. P(.«rtsnouth, the .second tovm, has a District Office with a staff 
of four comprising the Education Officer (North), an Assistant Educa- 
tion Officer, a clerk/typist and a messenger. The offices of the other 
district-based Education Officers are in the Teachers' College. The fact 
that these other Education Officers are all located in one place means 
that they have to travel extensively, and that the district-focused nature 
of their duties is not fully supported. It has been proposed to set up 
offices actually in the districts served by the staff. Although Dominica 
is geographically quite small, road, telephone and postal communications 
are not strong. Relocation of the district-focused Education Officers 
could help strengthen the administratis i. 

On the other hand, the Ministry already faces problems of efficien- 
cy arising from the location of officers in different places. The two 
SEOs, the Principal of the Clifton Dupigny Community College, and the 
Adult Education Officer each have one clerk and a team of mes.senger.s/ 
drivers and cleaners. In practice, these staff do not work only for the 
units to which they are formally assigned. For example, the technician 
attached to the Curriculum Unit works for the Teachers' College and 
the headquarters when the need arises. It has been suggested that this 
sharing should be strengthened by redeploying such personnel to a 
central pool for use by all sections as needed. However, sharing is 
obstructed by the fact that some staff are located in the Teachers' 
College or in other places distant from headquarters. The obstacle that 
this creates for efficient utilisation of staff is felt particularly acutely in 
a small system. 

Finally, it will be observed that the Ministry is heavily dominated 
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by Education. Indeed Sports arc directly served only by the Sports 
Development Officer who, like the Librarian and the two Senior Execu- 
tive Officers, reports immediately to the Permanent Secrelary. 

(h) Work Shared and not Undertaken 

The ^ * *iy of Education & Sports shares several responsibilities with 
othL. ustries. For example: 

* The Economic Development Unit assesses plans, programmes 
and projects for economic viability, it also coordinates projects, 
and helps identify funding sources. 

* Tfie Treasury Department pays salaries and audits all financial 
transactions. 

* Tlie Computer Department proce.sses the results of the Common 
Entrance Examination. 

* The Printery prints forms, certificates and booklets. 

* TIte Ministry- of Communication, Works <& Housing maintains and 
repairs physical facilities. 

* Ihe Ministry of Health examines and treats students at all levels 
free of charge. 

* The Department of Le^al Affairs gives advice when land disputes 
and other problems arise. 

* The Department of Apiculture provides extension services to 
schools. 

* llie Personnel Department trains clerical staff. 

* Tlie Department of Local Government provides materials for 
repairs and construction of some facilities. It operates a 
community-based .self-help .scheme which a.ssists .schools with 
materials, equipment and technical expertise, l^ahour is usually 
prcwided by Parent-Teachers A.s.sociation.s, Village Councils 
and other community groups. 

On the cuher hand, some functions which would nc^rmally be 
undertaken by Ministries of Education in larger countries are not 
undertaken at all in Dominica. For example, the Dominica IV^ichers' 
C^ollege only trains teachers for all-age .schools. These schools have a 
primary section (5-12 years) and a junior secondary section (13-15 
years). No provision is made for specialised subjects or for technical- 
vocational education. Teachers at the senior level may be trained in 
regional in.stituticms (Antigua. Jamaica, Trinidad, Barliados and St. 
Lueia) or in such countries as the United Kingdom, USA, C anada and 
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France. 

It must be recognised that overseas training has some advantages. 
External donors meet most of the costs, and experience of other 
countries broadens the trainees^ horizons. However, difficulties arise 
from the cultural biases of the foreign programmes; and some of the 
trainees sent abroad never come back. Also serious is the limitation on 
numbers. Partly because of the lack of local training provision, about 
60 per cent of senior secondary teachers remain untrained. Canada's 
Organization for Cooperation in Overseas Development (OCOD) has 
helped reduce this difficulty by running two-week workshops in 
specialised areas. In addition, projects have been launched by the UWI 
and through the OECS technical-vocational project. However, these 
projects will not be able to solve the problem completely. 

Similarly, although moves have been initiated to strengthen 
curriculum development, Dominica will remain handicapped by the lack 
of specialist staff in each subject area. Also, the schools can only use 
books developed generally for the Caribbean or for other parts of the 
world. Because of the constraints on expertise and on the size of the 
market, no textbooks have been prepared specifically for Dominica. 
However, textbooks in some subject areas have been written for Carib- 
bean students. 

Finally, it was noted above that Dominica is unable to afford a full- 
fledged planning unit. This has created difficulties in coordination and 
efficient use of resources. Related to this is the lack of research. The 
proposed structure docs envisage employment of a Research Officer in 
the Curriculum Development Unit, but many other areas also require 
research. Although policy-makers can learn from research in other 
countries, foreign studies are often a poor substitute for local ones. 



3, Personnel 

(a) Niwibers 

Excluding principals, lecturers and teachers, the Ministry of Education 
& vSports has 66 establishment posts (Table 7.1). In addition, the 
Ministry employs the Principal and Director of Clifton Dupigny Com- 
munity College, a laboratory assistant for the College, 19 tutors and 
lecturers, 11 instructors/senior instructors, 58 school principals, and 605 
teachers/assistant teachers. It also employs 70 cleaners and 18 watch- 
men in non-establishment posts. Thus the total employment of the 
Ministry is 850 (assuming that all posts are filled), of which 7.8 per cent 
hold administrative posts in the headquarters or districts. 
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Table 7 J: Personnel in the Ministry of Education & Sports, Dominica, 
September 1989 

Number Number 
General Administration Technical Staff 



Minister of Education 


1 


Cniei Education vJiticer 


1 


r ermaneni occrciary 


1 


oenior nuucuiiun ^.viiicLr 




Assistant Secretary 


2 


Education Officer 


7 


Senior Executive Officer 


2 


Assistant Education Officer 


6 


Extcutive Officer 


2 


Field Supervisor 


1 


Sr'uior Clerk 


4 


Adult Zonal Officers 


7 


Maintenance Supervisor 


1 






Production Technician 


1 






Statistical Assistant 


1 






Junior Clerk 


16 






Stores Clerk 


1 






Driver 


5 






Messenger 


5 







(b) Specialisation/Generalisation 

Because the Ministry is small, it is unable to permit cxlcnsive staff 
specialisation. Individuals are often requested to undertake several 
different types of work. Tasks may be allocated simply to people who 
are capable of undertaking Ihem, with the result that jobs are gradually 
established that expect the postholders to perform unrelated duties. 
Likewise, new staff may be appointed to posts that require performance 
of very eclectic tasks. 

Every job description contains the statement: The worker is 
expected to perform any other relevant duty that may be required to 
enhance the scope and quality of the education system." This indicates 
that even when individuals do specialise, they may still be called upon 
to perform unrelated tasks. Three examples may illustrate this point. 

* SEO (Secondary) has to coordinate and supervise the 10 Secon- 
dary schools, and register students for these schools. The 
officer also has to organise and coordinate the Youth Rally for 
the Independence Day celebrations. While these tasks entail 
separate knowledge and experience, the rationale for grouping 
them is that they all involve secondary school students. 

* Vie Junior Clerk is responsible for registration of incoming and 
outgoing mail, and for filing. The officer also works as a typist 
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and as an accounts clerk. 
* The principal of the ail-age school has to manage the operations 
of the school, supervise and evaluate the teaching staff, teach 
specific subjects, and serve as a member of the curriculum 
development team of the Ministry, 

The multi-faceted nature of such duties can lead to difficulties. 
Most serious are the problems of inefficiency and ineffectiveness which 
arise from overwork. Also, officers sometimes find their professional 
schedules disrupted. For instance the SEO often has to suspend the 
supervision of schools in order to meet the demands of examination 
bodies. In some cases, officers are prevented from taking their annual 
leave because they are required to undertake urgent additional tasks. 

Nevertheless, some jobs have remained specialised. For instance 
when the chief accounts and personnel officers go on leave, they are 
replaced only by other accounts and personnel officers. The replace- 
ment staff are usually redeployed from other ministries. It has been 
suggested that personnel in one administrative or clerical post should 
be given some orientation to perform other duties to alleviate shortages 
of skilled people at least on a temporary basis. For instance when the 
Accounts Clerk is away, the Registration Clerk normally processes 
teachers' salaries. 



(c) Expertise 

The Ministry is handicapped by the small pool from which it is able to 
recruit. The population is small, and the Ministry has to compete with 
other employers. In addition, many well-qualified people choose to 
migrate rather than to look for jobs at home. The most popular des- 
tinations have been the United Kingdom, the USA, Canada, and other 
Caribbean countries. 

Two results of the shortage of trained recruits arc first that 
qualified personnel are given particularly heavy loads, and second that 
untrained officers are given tasks which should be undertaken by trained 
ones. This can cause considerable tensions. On the one hand some 
individuals who have had specialist training resent having to undertake 
a multitude of tasks which do not use this training; and on the other 
hand untrained officers clamour for benefits because they perform the 
tasks of trained personnel. 

Tensions also arise in the recruitment of expatriates, some of 
whom have limited experience of small states and of situations in which 
resources are in such short supply. Employment of expatriates may 
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also create problems of cultural conflict; and the departure of in- 
dividuals on completion of contracts may create a void. 



(d) Job Definition and Appraisal 

The Ministry of Education, in conjunction with other Ministries, is 
presently preparing and revising job descriptions for all its employees. 
Prior to this exercise, the tasks performed by individual officers were 
to a large extent shaped by their immediate superiors. In some cases, 
however, individuals were left to define their own jobs because their 
immediate supervisors were not well acquainted with specialist needs, 
strategies and priorities. 

Supervisors who lack specialist experience in the work areas of 
their subordinates have also found difficulties in staff appraisal. The 
u.sual .strategy in such circumstances has been for the supervisors to 
consider such factors as demeanour and willingness to undertake tasks 
promptly and effectively. However, the subtle processes for weighing up 
and a.sse.ssing individuals are not necessarily effective. Personality 
differences often determine the types of assessment and grades given. 
The proposed appraisal system seeks to address this problem; but clear 
lines of responsibility have to be established, and training of appraisers 
is essential for effeclive implemenlation of the system. 



(e) The Hierarchy 

There is broad agreement within the Mini.stry thai the shorl adminislra- 
tive pyramid causes difficulties for promolicm and morale. Ways to 
deal wilh these difficulties include provision of incentives through 
further training and increase in salary benefits, and job rotation lo 
reduce slaleness. 

The laller, however, is partly dependent on the skills and Iran.s- 
ferabilily of individuals, (ieneralisls have better chances of promotion, 
and specialists have to abandon their specialisations if they want to gain 
more senior posts. This problem affects the system negatively, especially 
when the specialists cannot be replaced. One example is a tutor at the 
Teachers' College who was a specialist in reading. Wishing lo gain a 
belter salary and travel allowances, the officer took a post as district 
Education Officer even though this required abandonment of the 
specialism. Another example was the vScience Coordinator who accepted 
the more senior post of Education Officer (Curriculum). 

Nevertheless, there is some room for flexibility within the ranks of 
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EO and SEO. If the Ministry wishes to retain the services of a well- 
qualified individual without requiring that person to change jobs, it may 
be possible to promote an EO to become an SEO. However, this 
depends on the size of the establishment and on competing priorities, 
and is not always possible. 

4, International Linkages 

vSmall Ministries of Education rely heavily on overseas linkages because 
of financial constraints and the shortage of technical personnel. This 
may create heavy demands. It also causes difficulties when individuals 
are taken away from their offices by international meetings. 



(a) Aid 

Many developing countries of course benefit considerably from foreign 
aid. Such assistance provides not only material resources but also 
technical expertise and exposure to new ideas. However, aid may also 
have negative sides. Aid often has 'strings', and many projects spend 
a great deal of money on foreign consultants. In some cases aid also 
encourages complacency and stifles innovation. It is therefore necessary 
for countries to learn to refuse aid that is not in keeping with develop- 
ment plans and goals. Recipient countries should also try to have 
proper input and representation when negotiating with overseas agen- 
cies, should use nationals for in-service training, and should develop the 
ability to modify projects to fit the national context. 

The problem for small stales is that these recommendations may 
be easier to make than to implement. Because small stales have small 
pools of manpower, they may find it difficult to secure officers who are 
adept al project analysis and negotiation. It may also be difficult to 
find appropriate individuals to send for in-service training and to act as 
counterparts. 



(b) Regional Of};anisalions 

Dominica is a member of several important regional organisations. The 
main ones affecting education are: 

* Ihe Caribbean Examinations Council (CXC), which organises 
examinations, develops syllabuses, and trains teachers fur the 
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* The Caribbean Development Bank (CDB), which provides 
project funding e.g. for the technical-vocational education 
project and for student loans; 

* The Caribbean Community (CARICOM), which organises a 
standing conference of Ministers of Education, and which helps 
seek funds for projects; 

* Ttie Organization of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS), which 
carries out a similar function to CARICOM but with a smaller 
(and overlapping) membership; 

* The University of the West Indies (UWI), which provides degree 
and diploma courses, and is also a source of consultancy 
expertise; 

* The University of the West Indies Distance Teaching Experiment 
(UWIDITE), which has a special component for teacher 
training; and 

* Vie Caribbean Association of Technical and Vocational 
Education & Training (CATVET), which disseminates informa- 
tion, provides advice, and offers training in technical and 
vocational education. 

Liaison with these bodies can take a great deal of the lime of 
individual officers. For example, the Caribbean Development Bank 
(CDB) requires that a specific officer use 80 per cent of the time for the 
Technical- Vocational Project. Also, the SEO (Secondary) spends about 
80 per cent of the lime dealing with the CXC and olher external 
examination bodies. Certainly these regional bodies can usually perform 
their functions more effectively than the Ministry could by itself, and 
they do widen the horizons of officers who work with them. The need 
for coordination and liaison makes hea y demands, however, and the 
regional bodies are sometimes rather inflexible. 

(c) Absence of Individuals 

International commitments frequently lake individuals away from their 
desks, sometimes for extended periods. Official policy provides 
replacements only when slaff are absent for periods exceeding 28 days. 
Although team work would be a logical way to reduce the problems 
caused by such absence, efforts to promote team work have not been 
given much attention in Dominica. It seems that lip service has been 
paid to the concept, but that few practical steps have been taken *o 
achieve the goal. Thus when for example the Chief Education Officei 
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is away, no one is empowered to do his job. 

Problems caused by the absSence of officers could also be reduced 
by improvement of the record-keeping system. Records are slill main- 
tained manually, which is slow and inefficient. Recently, computers 
were acquired for the Accounts Clerk and the Statistics Officer, and it 
would be desirable to acquire more computers not only for headquarters 
but also for various institutions. However it must also be recognised 
that computers require special skills, and that although they permit 
operations to be carried out more efficiently they may also make 
absence of key individuals c.w.n more problematic than is the case with 
a manual system. 

For efficient organisation it is important to promote team work. 
Much progress in this was achieved during preparation of the 1989-94 
Education Plan. It is to be hoped that this progress will be maintained 
and extended in the future. 



5. The Culture of the Ministry 

As in other small stales, the Ministry in Dominica is a very personal 
organisation in which everybody knows everybody else. Some ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this are summarised in Table 7.2. 

Ways to maximise the advantages and minimise the disadvantages 
include heavy emphasis on professional behaviour though staff develop- 
ment activities, combined with specific provision for objective appraisal 
of performance. The authorities may also introduce procedures to dis- 
courage bieach of confidentiality, while at the same time ensuring that 
everyone is familiar with the specific policies, rules, regulations and 
procedures governing the operation of 'he Ministry. Two final worth- 
while policies would encourage individuals to be critical and creative, 
and would provide incentives for outstandiiij; performance. 

Contrary to the suggestion that small Ministries are more likely to 
operate through consensus in decision-making, it seems that in 
Dominica decisions are made at the lop and that implementation follows 
the hierarchical process. On some issues there is consultation, hut the 
final decision is still made at the top. Thus, the Permanent Secretary 
takes decisions to be followed hy the Chief Education Officer, who 
lakes decisions to he implemented by the Education Officers, and so on. 

There is broad agreement in the Ministry that latitude should be 
given to individual workers, but that it should he subject to some 
controls. One example that has been cited was the principal of a 
particular school who arranged for a fence to he erected around his 
school. Few financial or labour inputs were required from the Ministry, 
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Table 72: Advantages and Disadvantages of Close Interpersonal Relation- 
ships 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Working relationships arc generally Consensus is over-emphasised 
friendly 



Individuals are easily reached 



Red tape is minimised 

Responsibilities are easily 
delegated 

Potential for pri^ductivily is 
increased 

Monitoring and evaluation are 
facilitated 

Individuals can more easily 
gain a broad knowledge and 
understanding of the workings 
of the Ministry. 



Individuals arc not sufficienlly 
critical of the ideas of others 

Favouritism may be developed 

There is a danger of some 
individuals being overworked 

Respect for protocol may be lost 



Objectivity is reduced in evalua- 
tion of individual performance 

Confidentiality is reduced; 
increased potential for persona- 
lity clash and confrontation. 



and in this respect the principal was to be applauded. H<wevcr, the 
same principal took matters into his own hands to defy a policy 
governing the conduct of a school-leaving examination. 

In another case, the principal of a secondary school was flexible in 
transferring students to and from academic and technical-vocational 
streams based on their level of performance. When ?.he principal left, 
however, there was a reversal of the old practice of specific demarca- 
tion streams. This created confusion among both students and teachers. 



6. Summary 

Although officially the Ministry covers Sports as well as Education, the 
latter is by far the greater of ihc two functions. Because of this, the 
organisation us often referred to simply as the Ministry of Education 
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rather lhan by its longer title. 

Until 1985, Education was also administered with Health. The 
functions were separated because each sector was growing rapidly. The 
new structure enabled both ministries to focus more clearly on their 
specialist responsibilities. 

However, there has remained a feeling of inadequacy in some 
respects. The 1989-94 plan suggested (p.l5) that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation & Sports: 

has been unable to meet the demands of educational reform and 
of an expanding school system. The results have been inadequate 
supervision and less than optimal efficiency because reform 
programmes have had to be conceived hastily by overworked 
personnel and because no system existed for monitoring the 
implementation of reform proposals. 

Following analysis of the situation, the plan proposed a new structure. 
The CEO, it suggested, should be assisted by a deputy; the post of an 
extra district Education Officer should be created; enlarged and better 
mechanisms for curriculum development should be established; and the 
functions of planning and identification of training needs should be 
carried out more systematically. 

It remains to be seen how far this proposal will be implemented 
and how well it will work. Certainly the proposal has many features to 
commend it. However, the structure will remain constrained by the 
small size of the bureaucracy, and it is difficult to afford expansion in 
such a small system. The posts of Planning Officer and CEC) have had 
to be combined in one individual; and the curriculum development unit 
will he unable to devote detailed and specialist attention to every subject 
at every level. 

At the same time the chapter has stressed some advantages of 
small si/e. Among them are close interpersonal working relationships 
which facilitate monitoring and evaluation, and which reduce the 
problems of red tape. Officers in the Ministry of Educali<m may also 
have ( .onnections with colleagues in other ministries. 

F. -^y, the chapter has highlighted several regional and other 
external .niliatives which help reduce the problems which Dominica 
would olli rwise face. Regional bodies include the Caribbean Examina- 
tions Council, the Caribbean Development Bank, the OECS, and the 
University of the West Indies. Regional proj 'Is do sometimes create 
problems of their own; but they do give Dommica access to expertise 
and other resources which it would otherwise lack. Dominica has also 
benefitted from soniC valuable external aid programmes. 
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Chapter 8: Guyana 
Una M. Paul, Milton Bernardt Reuben Dash & Evelyn Humilton 



Population (1988): 756,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 0,8% per annum 

Land Area: 214,970 square kilometres 

Capital: Georgetown 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$390 

Year of Independence: 1966 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1988): 100% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0.808 



Guyana forms part of the northern Guiana shield, which extends from 
Suriname through Guyana to the eastern portion of Venezuela. The 
landscape is dominated by an extensive network of rivers which gives 
its name to the region, (juiana comes from an Amerindian word 
meaning *land of many waters.' 

The country was originally inhabited by various Amerindian tribes, 
and archaeological evidence has dated settlements to ancient limes. 
Many European explorers visited this part of South America during the 
16th and 17lh centuries. However the first Europeans to colonise the 
Guianas were the Dutch, who came in the early 16lh century and 
brought African slaves to work on the plantation.?. 

During the late 18th and early 19th centuries the territory changed 
hands many times according to the vicissitudes of European geopolitics. 
In 1780 the British captured the territory, but three years later were 
expelled by the French. In 17% parts of the territory were again 
surrendered to the British, but in 1802 these parts were returned to the 
Dutch. Finally, in 1814 the three main sections of the territory were 
ceded to Great Britain. They were later united as British CJuiana. 

The colony at this time specialised in the production of cane sugar 
and cotton using black slave labour. With the abolition of slavery in 
1833, the African slaves established themselves as peasant farmers on 
government land and abandoned the sugar estates. In an unsuccessful 
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allcnipt 10 solve the ensuing labour shortage, the colonists imported 
first Chinese and Portuguese Madciran and later Indian indentured 
labourers. Descendants of the Indian labourers now form about 51 per 
cent of the total population. Descendants of the Africans form about 
38 per cent, while the remainder are mainly descendants of the Chinese, 
Europeans and Amerindians. 

(Juyana's official language is English, and although the country is 
situated on the South American coast, it has much closer pol'tical and 
cultural ties with other English-speaking Caribbean countries than with 
its Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking neighbours. The main religions 
are Christianity, Hinduism and Islam, though Guyana is officially a 
secular state. The population growth rate declined from over 3.0 per 
cent in 1960 to about 0.8 per cent in the 1980s. This rcfiected a high 
level of emigration and a fall in the birth rale. 

The economy depends heavily on sugar, bauxite and rice, While 
it is widely acknowledged that the country is endowed with exlei..iive 
minerals and forests, these resources remain largely unexplored because 
of lack of infrastructure. Since the 1970s the country has experienced 
prolonged and serious economic difficulty. This started with the sharp 
increase in oil prices, and was exacerbated by a fall in the prices of key 
exports, (luyana's per capita income is now among the lowest of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 



1. Political and AdmiuKstrative Framework 

(Juyana gained its independence from the United Kingdom in \9()(\ and 
now has a parliamentary government headed by an Executive President. 
The 65 members of the National Assembly are elected on a system of 
proportional representation. 

The President and Prime Minister, and the Vice-President and 
Deputy Prime Ministers, are responsible for broad areas of policy and 
for clu.slcrs of related Ministries (Figure 8.1). The structure of each 
cluster varies with the expertise and work load of the various political 
leaders, and with the perceived importance of the particular sectors. 
For example a Deputy Prime Ministership for Public Utilities was 
recently created to deal with the rehabilitation of national infrastructure. 
The initiative pulled together a cluster of related ministries, public 
companies and nationalised corporations. 

Ministers arc chosen by the President from the leading political 
figures in Parliament, but also include an unspecified number of 
non-elected Ministers generally recruited from the professions and the 
public service. Non-elected Ministers have full executive authority with- 
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Figure 8. 1: The Ministerial Structure, Guyana (1989) 
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in their departments, but are not allowed to vote in Parliament even 
though they may participate fully in all other Parliamentary business. 

Education was originally placed in a cluster termed Social 
Infrastructure, but was moved after some years to a cluster termed 
Social Develop lent in which it was the pre-eminent area of ministerial 
responsibility, i ducation is currently in the cluster led by the President 
himself, reflecting its high political priority. Ministers of Education have 
been at various times political appointments from the ranks of govern- 
ment Members of Parliament or non-elected technocrats. 

There is a tendency in Guyana to create new ministries and to 
restructure the shape of government in response to the exigencies of 
political life and perceptions of priority. However, this has only affected 
education in so far as its linkages are concerned. At various times 
culture, youth and information have been appended to education. Al 
the time of writing education has a single department Ministry, though 
it includes responsibility for child and welfare matters. 

The ethnic, religious and ideological configuration of Guyana 
requires ministerial appointments to represent a careful blend of the 
racial and ideological elements in the People's National Congress, the 
ruling party since Independence, Ministers of Education have come 
from all the elements and configurations of this complexity. Since 
education provides a route to employment and professional enhance- 
ment, it is also important in Guyana that political appointments to the 
Ministry should be of people whose political records do not threaten 
other communities. 

At the regional level education is the responsibility of the Regional 
Democratic Councils and their Chairmen, who supervise Regional 
Education Officers and teachers. These regional officers come within 
the political supervision of a Minister of Regional Development who, 
through his Permanent Secretary and secretariat, controls the budget, 
maintenance and con.slruclion. However, the Ministry of Education 
remains responsible for policy, instructional and curriculum matters. 
The Teaching Service Commission and the Ministry of Education «ire 
in charge of permanent appointments and personnel policy. 

The Ministry of Regional Development has a gcncralist focus 
which cannot have the same framework as the specialist subject 
ministries. Consultation and resolution of conflict are thus very 
important aspects of the work of the Ministry of Education and its 
relationship with the Ministry of Regional Development. 
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2. The Education System 

Despite the many problems facing the education system, most children 
between the ages of ^'oi:; and 14 receive some type of schooling. 
Education is provided at all levels from nursery to university. In 
addition, adult education is offered by the Adult Education Association 
(AEA) and by the Institute of Adult & Continuing Education (lACE) 
of the University of Guyana. 

Pupils start primary education at the age of five years and nine 
months, and continue for six years. Education at this level is 
cOiHpulsory. In 1988 there were 118,000 primary school pupils. At the 
end of the primary cycle, all pupils are eligible to write the Secondary 
Schools Entrance Examination, which allocates them to various types 
of secondary programme according to their performance. 

Secondary education is offered in the secondary departments of 
primary schools, in community high schools, and in general secondary 
schools. In 1988 there were 72,lfX) secondary students. The secondary 
departments of primary schools, together with the community high 
schools, provide academic and prevocalional training. Students are 
given training in arts, natural science, social science, and industrial arts 
& crafts. The general secondary schools have a more academic cur- 
riculum, at the end of which students write the Caribbean Examinations 
Council (CXC) examinations and the General Certificate of Education 
(Ix)ndon) Ordinary Level examination (GCE *0' Level). Outstanding 
students are selected to study for the GCE Advanced Level examination. 

Technical and vocational training is cTercd in two technical 
institutes, an industrial training centre, two schools of home economics, 
and a school of agriculture. The.se institutions cover a wide range of 
courses and levels. 

(luyana also has a teacher training programme, which has several 
strands. In-service training is of two years* duration for nursery and 
primary teacher.s, while pre-.scrvice training lasts two years for primary 
Ir jchers and three years for secondary teachers. Advanced professional 
training is provided in the Faculty of Education at the Univer.sity of 
CJuyana. In-service programmes are supplemented by on-the-job training 
via workshops and seminars sponsored by the support units of the 
Ministry of Education. The National Centre for Educational Resource 
Development (NCERD) is responsible for all in-.service teacher 
education programmes. 

Over the past two decades the priorities of the Ministry of 
Education have focused on equality of access and a reduction of the 
cost of education to the u.sers. The present Education Policy stresses 
the need to: 
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- carry out an intensive and major overhaul of the managerial 
practices within the system; 

- maintain and intensify en^phasis on equality of access to 
education; 

- review the curriculum in all major disciplines for all levels, and 
where necessary publish teacher guides and studenl malerials; 
and 

- overhaul the approach lo the management of human resources. 

Since 1976, education has been provided free of charge from 
nursery lo university level. As part of this policy the governmenl has 
also provided basic textbooks and other learning materials for nursery, 
primary and secondary levels. However, the proportion of the budget 
devoted lo education fell from 9.8 per cent in 1985 lo 4.1 per cent in 
1989. This decline reflected an increase in other areas of governmenl 
expenditure, the removal of the Department of Social Development & 
Culture into a separate ministry, and rcduclion in the number of capital 
investment projects. 

3. The Ministry of Kducation 

(j) Organisation 

The Minislry of Education was resiructured in 1989 as a result of re- 
assignmenl and the addilion of responsibilities. The new slrueture is 
shown in Figure 8.2, which shows four main divisions enlilled Educalion, 
Child & Family Welfare, (icneral Administration, and Financial Ad- 
ministration. 

The Permanent Secretary of the Minislry leads the Management 
Team, which is responsible among olher ta.sks for formulation, co- 
ordination and iniplemenlalion of plans. The Permanent Secretary is 
assisted by two Deputy Permanent Secretaries, one Educalion Planning 
Ofllcer and one Field Auditor. The Deputy Permanent Secretary 
(Administration) supervises all personnel matters,general administration 
services, security, and the Social Impact Amelioralicm Programme 
(SIMAP). The Deputy Permanent Secretary (Finance) oversees all 
matters related to finance, materials, distribution, stock control, 
transport, buildings, and maintenance. The Educalion Planning Officer 
heads the Planning Unil and is responsible for educalion plans, 
research and evaluation. Finally, ihe Field Auditor heads ihc Internal 
Audil Section and ensures that accounting .systems are in place. 

In the Educalicm Di\ision, the Chief Education Officer (CEO) has 




Figure 8.2: The Ministry of Education, Guyana (1989) 
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overall responsibility for professional matters throughout the system. 
He is assisted by three Deputy Chief Education Officers (DCEOs). 
The DCEO (Development) is responsible for the Cyril Potter College 
of Education and the National Centre for Educational Resource 
Development, and for examinations and educational innovation. The 
DCEO (Administration) oversees management of the school system, 
and supervises the Assistant Chief Education Officers (ACEOs) 
responsible for nursery, primary and secondary schools. The DCEO 
(Technical) is in charge of prevocational, vocational and technical 
education. Finally, the Education Division also contains the Inspectorate. 
It is headed by an ACEO (Inspections), who is accountable to the Chief 
Education Officer. 

The Child & Family Welfare Division is responsible for mobilising 
and utilising the social work resources of the Ministry of Education 
within an integrated framework. It aims to foster a process of personal 
development and education for vulnerable children, and to ensure their 
participation in lives which are meaningful and valuable. The Division, 
which is coordinated by an Administrative Head, comprises three 
services each of which is coritrolled by a chief officer. These components 
are: 

- the Probation & Welfare Service, which places special emphasis 
on cases where family relationships cause problems; 

- the School Welfare Service, which concenlraies on problems of 
school attendance; and 

- the Child Care Service, which focuses on children needing care 
and protection, and on substance abuse. 

(b ) Centralisation/Decentralisation 

As noted above, some of the authority which formerly resided at the 
central Ministry has been transferred to Regional Democratic Councils 
and their Regional Education Departments. The main objectives uf 
regionalisation were to promote involvement of communities in the 
management of education, and to allow educational institutions to 
respond more positively and rapidly to the needs of communities. The 
country has 1 1 Regional Education Departments of varying si/es. Table 
8.1 indicates the number of supervi,sory officers attached to each 
Department. 
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Table 8.1: Supervisory Officers in Regional Education Departments, 
Guyana (1989) 

Regional Schools 
Iklucation Education Education Welfare 
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In ihc rcgionaliscd system, the central Ministry retains responsi- 
bility tor overall educational policies, and coordinates, monitors and 
evaluates the provision of educational services. This is achieved through 
consultation, advice, training, and supervision. The Ministry also remains 
responsible for examinations, curriculum, teacher training, educational 
planning, and macro-level research. 

On the other hand the Regional Administrations are responsible 
for implementation of policies laid out by the Ministry, delivery of 
education in the regions, and provision of facilities. The staff of the 
regions include Regional Education Officers, Education Officers, 
Education Supervisors, and Schools Welfare Officers. 

The Regional Education Officers (REOs) are members of the 
Education & Training Sub-Committees of the Regional Democratic 
Councils, and are responsible to the C(umcils for education in their 
regions. This includes responsibility for: 

* identifying the educational needs of the region und, in con- 
sultation with the Regional Democratic Council, preparing and 
presenting plans to meet those needs; 

* identifying resources available within the region, and devising 
strategies to mobilise them; 

* implementing the plans, and ensuring that mechanisms are put 
into operation to monitor their execution; 

* promoting collaboration and cooperation with relevant agencies 
and institutions; and 

* preparing annual reports for submission to the Regional 
Democratic Council and the central Ministry. 
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Regions arc required to provide and maintain school buildings 
including housing for teachers, and to secure land for school farms and 
playing fields. They must also provide transportation within the region 
for educational personnel, facilitate payment of teachers' salaries 
through regional sub-treasuries or other agencies, organise distribution 
of materials, maintain records on schools and teachers, and appoint 
certain categories of teachers. 

In order to give substance to regionalisation, some of the statutory 
powers of the Chief Education TnTicer have been delegated to the Re- 
gional Education Officers. These include authority to: 

* open or close schools; 

* grant leave of absence to teachers; 

* transfer teachers within the region; 

* prepare annual confidential reports, 

* grant approval for exclusion of pupils from schtv^ls, and 

* ensure the inspection of schools. 

Monthly meetings of all Regional Education Officers and Senior 
Professional Officers of the central Mini.stry allow for di.s.seniinalion of 
information and for reporting and feedback. These meetings have 
greatly reduced the problems which would otherwise have arisen. 

(c) Styles of Decision-Makinf* 

The nature of the political culture in (Juyana, as well as the fact that the 
.same political party has been in office since 19f)6, has eroded the 
traditional relationship between public .servants and politicians. Several 
mini.slers indeed arc more experienced in public administration than 
the public .servants who advi.se them. Thus the dcci.sion-making .sy.slem 
in the Ministry may be more accurately determined by the style of the 
Minister than by the si/e of the Mini.stry. 

(icnerally speaking. Ministers of Education have been of two types. 
On the one hand are those who are ideologically strong and adopt a 
rcductioni.st approach by emphasising a clear and limited set of 
priorities. On the other hand are technocrat Mini.slers recruited from 
the education profession, who tend to emphasise more complex analytic 
procedures and a more diffuse set of goals. With Mini.slers of the 
former type, public servants are expected merely to carry out given 
instructions. In the latter mode there is more opportunity for collective 
decision-making, and it is assumed that the information and perceptions 
emerging from such interaction will form part of the eventual policy of 
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the Ministry. 

The present Minister of Education was recruited from the 
University via the public service. He has adopted a dual role, i.e. as 
spokesman for the system and as a technical manager. This creates 
some difflculties since the flow from the Minister's office may include 
technical directives which subvert the role of the technician at the upper 
and middle levels of the system. On the other hand, it blurs the 
distinction between professional and political decision-making. 



4* Specialisation and Generalisation 

During the 1970s, specialist supervisory officers were appointed to 
oversee the work of secondary school teachers. The subjects covered 
by these Specialist Education Officers were English, Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies (including History and Geography), Modern 
Languages, Industrial Arts, Home Economics, and Agricultural Science, 

With the advent of regionalisation and its own supervisory 
structure, it was found impracticable to employ Specialist Education 
Officers for all these subjects in all regions. The officers were therefore 
required to become generalists and to supervise the entire programme 
from nursery to .secondary levels. 

However, in recent years an effort has been made in regions where 
the number and availability of supervisory personnel allow to give 
officers with the necessary orientation separate responsibility for specific 
levels. The system now evolving requires Regional Education Officers 
to have responsibility for all educational activities in their regions, but 
for Education Officers and Education Supervisors to have more special- 
ised responsibility at nursery, primary or secondary levels for the 
implementation of programmes and activities in: 

- the curriculum process, 

- school organisation, 

- physical facilities and equipment, 

- school environment, 

- student welfare, truancy and absenteeism, 

- discipline and school tone, 

- co-curricular activities, clubs and societies, 

- school-community relations, and 

- record-keeping. 

The central Ministry also has officers who specialise in specific levels. 
In particular, separate A.ssistant Chief Education Officers have overall 
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responsibility respectively for nursery, primary and secondary schools 
across the regions. 

Where specialist supervisory officers do not exist, Subject 
Committees have been established in each region for developmental 
work on each subject area. Subject Committees arc made up of 
experienced teachers from clusters of schools. Commillees for all 
subject areas in the curriculum have been established. The number of 
such committees in particular regions for given subjects depends on the 
number of clusters needed to service all the schools. 

The Subject Committees focus on the appropriateness of subject 
objectives, content, teaching strategies, materials and evaluation 
procedures. Representatives are expected to share the findings of the 
Committees with school colleagues. Regional Subject Committees 
group representatives of the various Subject Committees within each 
region. Representatives of Regional Subject Committees form National 
Subject Committees for most subject areas. The National Subject 
Committees feed information to the centre, and make recom- 
mendations about the total curriculum. 

The school Inspectors are also concerned with specialist subject 
areas. The Regional Supervisory Personnel mostly focus on the day-to- 
day implementation of school programmes, while the Inspectorate is 
more concerned with the extent to which the programmes and activities 
planned have been successfully implemented. The Inspectorate analyses 
and reports on the reasons for success or failure. The team is 
concerned with both formative and summative evaluation, and with 
recommendations for appropriate remedial action. The Inspectorate is 
also concerned with student performance at the various levels of the 
school system in relation to regional and national norms. The 
Inspectorate has subject specialists for each of the core curriculum 
areas, i.e. Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies, as 
well as specialists in school organisation and management. The support 
units, located at the centre and concerned with the developmental 
aspects of the work of the Ministry of Education, are also specialised. 
These units include: 

- the Education Planning Unit, 

- the Teacher Training Institution, 

- the Curriculum Development Unit, 

- the Test Development Unit, 

- the Learning Resource Centre, 

- the Broadcasts to Schools Unit, and 

- the Materials Production Unit. 
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The last five units are grouped within the National Centre for 
Educational Resource Development, which has a Director responsible 
for overall coordination. This grouping ihcrefore permits collaboration 
and corroboration of efforts. The staff of these units are expected to 
have relevant specialised training. 

Specialisation is also evident at the tertiary level. Institutions 
operating at this level include the Carnegie School of Home Economics, 
the Georgetown and New Amsterdam Technical Institutes, the Guyana 
Industrial Training Center, the Guyana School of Agriculture, and the 
University of Guyana. The School of Agriculture and the University 
are autonomous, but the other four are supervised by the Deputy Chief 
Education Officer (DCEO) with responsibility for technical and 
vocational education. 

The DCEO (Administration) is responsible for the day-to-day 
functioning of the school system and the immediate supervision of the 
professional work of the Regional Education Officers, The DCEO 
(Development) has supervisory responsibility for the functioning of the 
development units, including the Teacher Training Institution. The 
Chief Education Officer oversees the activities of the three DCEOs. 

Another support unit of the Ministry of Education is the Division 
of Child & Family Welfare, which has already been described. While 
the components of this Division are specialised, the key officers have a 
common background, and all have qualifications in Social Work. The 
activities of the components overlap, and joint programmes promote 
inler-relationships. 

In summary, the officers who are immediately responsible for 
supervising the day-to-day work in schools, namely the Regional Super- 
visors, are generalists responsible for all aspects of the school 
programmes. However, most other officers in the support units of the 
Ministry are specialists. Systems exist to allow for the proper integration 
and coordination of activii.es anJ to facilitate collahoralion in the 
i?nplement *' )n of programmes. 



5. Responsibilities Shari^d and not Undertaken 

sSince 1^76, with the exception of a few schools which offer .secretarial, 
accountancy and computer training, all education institutions have been 
under government ownership and control. Panicipation of communities 
has been actively encouraged, but there are no private nursery, primary 
or sec(mdary schools. 

In spite of seriiMis shortages of persons with the relevant skills, the 
Ministry of Education undertakes most planning, monitoring and 
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management of the system through its own establishment. However, 
some activities are undertaken by other bodies. For example on-the-job 
technical training is provided through work-study attachments in public 
and private firms; and the apprenticeship scheme is run by the Board 
of Industrial Training, which comes under the Ministry of Labour, The 
Ministry of Public vServicc organises overall training in the public service, 
and administers the Government of Guyana Awards vSchemc for under- 
graduate and short courses. Finally, the National Data Management 
Authority processes examination results. 

Because the government docs not have sufficient personnel and 
facilities for every activity, some tasks are contracted to commercial 
enterprises. Primary school textbooks, for example, are prepared by the 
Ministry's Curriculum Development Unit but arc printed by commercial 
enterprises both locally and abroad. At the middle and upper secondary 
levels demand doer not justify printing and publishing for the Guyanese 
system alone, and books are therefore imported. The Ministry of 
Education also contracts out the distiibution of text and exercise books, 
and the manufacture and distribution of biscuits for the supplementary 
school feeding programme. 

Finally, many officers in the Ministry of Education share their 
expertise with other parts of government. Table 8.2 shows ihe most 
prominr '* external boards and committees of which Ministry officers 
are mi^mbers. External acfivilics can provide valuable linkages and may 
widen ihc pcrspeclives of the officers concerned. However, the activities 
may also take a great deal of the time of officers who are al* cady hard 
pressed. 



6. The Culture of the Ministry 

(a) Interpersonal Relations 

Allhi^ugh the Ministry of Education is small by international standards, 
it is a large by (Juyana^s .standards. The total number of employees, 
including teachers, exceeds 3,3(X). This means that there is a greater 
professional and personal distance between departments and levels than 
in other parts of the government. Nevertheless, it is true that in a 
Mini.slry of this si/e many professional and administrative officers have 
long personal contact and intimate knowledge of each others' back- 
grcmnds. 

This provides an opportunity to ensure that information and the 
.subtle details of p(^licy can be communicated along informal channels. 
Also, relatively junior functionaries believe themselves entitled to access 
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Table 8.2: External Roles of Ministry of Education Officers, Guyana 



Dcsipiation 
Permanent Secretary 



Activities 

- Member, CXC and its Appointments, f'inance and 
Administrative Committees 

- Member, University of Guyana Council and its 
Appointment, Finance and General Purposes Committees 

- Resource Person for CTXRNmi:) 

- Member, CXC 

- Member, University of Cuyana Council and its 
Appointment Committee 

- Member, Guyana Management Institute Ik)ard 

- Member, Teaching Service Commission 

- Member of CXC 

- lixamincr for Hnglish A (CXC) 

- Member, National liquivalency lk)ard 

- Member, Guyana School of Agriculture Ik>ard of Governors 

- Moderator of Itnglish A (CXC) 

- I'lxtemal Itxamincr in Linguistics and I'aculty of Ivducation 
Resource Person, University of Guyana 

- Chairman, UWI Caribbean Ixxicography Project (-ommittee 

- National Coordinator of (LARNIilD 

- Transport Advisory lioard 

- Assistant I'^xaminer, CXC 

- Councilor, Georgetown Municipality 

- Second Vice Chairman, Conference on the Affairs & 
Status of Women of Guyana 

- Member, Caribbean Association of Home Ixonomics 

- Member, National Relief (-ommiitee 

• Member, National Library (Committee 

- Member, Agriculture Month (x'lmmittee 

- Member, National Nutrition Committee 

Head, Division of Child - Member, liducaiion Sub-'"' '»miiteeon NaiionaU-conomic 



Chief Education 
Officer 



DCL'O (Development) 
DCIiO (Administration) 

DCliO CIcchnical) 
Director of NCl vRD 



l-ducaiion Planning 
Officer 

Technical Adviser 



& I'amily Welfare 

Chief .Schools Welfare 
Officer 



Chief Probation & 
Welfare Officer 

(!hief Child (^re 
Officer 



Resource Person, Guy.mr National Service 

Member, Guyana Naiioj^al (x^uncii for Drug Lxlucation 
Member, National Aids (bmmittee 
Member, National Rehabilitation & 1-ducation Committee, 
Ministry of Health 

Member, National (xx)rdinating(?ouncil on Drug Lxlucatitm 



Secretary, National Ctx^rdinaiing (Council on Drug 
I^ucation 
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to all senior staff. It is not unusual for junior officers to seek redress 
from the Permanent Secretary or Minister if they believe their points 
of view have not been given adequate hearing or if they believe that 
they have information which should reach the top quickly. 

Accessibility to top decision-makers is reinforced by the political 
culture which encourages Ministers in particular to generate and use 
opportunities for face-to-face contact with workers and the eomniunily. 
However, these networks make it easier to influence decision-makers in 
dis-information and character assassination. The networks may also 
lead to confusion when information becomes distorted by extensive 
informal repetition. 



(b) Personal Impact 

As in other small organisations, Guyana's Ministry of Education has 
considerable scope for personal impact. The ideas of the most 
subordinate officer can be filtered up to the highest level of decision- 
making, the Senior Policy & Management Group (SPMG), and may be 
critically examined ar ' refined with a view to possible implementation. 

However, these ideas have to be discussed at several levels before 
being presented to the SPMG. Ideas originating from a teacher or a 
regional officer would first be discussed among the region's Supervising 
Officers, and if found to have some merit would be raised at the 
monthly meetings of the School System Management Committee. The 
ideas would then be refined and submitted at one of the fortnightly 
mattings of the Education System Committee. Again, at this level, the 
ideas would be closely studied for possible modification before being 
presented to the SPMG. 

Of course personal impact can cut both ways. A Supervising 
Officer with drive, enthusiasm and conscientiousness can motivate 
subordinates positively; but a lethargic and incompetent officer can have 
a negative impact. One or two Regional Education Officers may belong 
to the latter category, resulting in inefficient delivery of education in 
their regions. It is even possible that one or more oi the Regional 
Education Supervisors may be more interested in the implementation 
of policies and strategics at the expense of the welfare and morale of 
teachers. 

The Supervising Officers have an appreciable scope for initiative, 
within the broad parameters of policy, in their day-to-day functioning. 
They can interpret policies, introduce theii' own administrative and 
supervi.sory styles, permit experimentation, and i reale situations that 
encourage creativity and innovation. 
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The personnel in support units also enjoy much freedom in their 
specialised areas of responsibility. Their ideas may also be heard, and 
they loo may influence policy decisions. The ideas of a Test Develop- 
ment Officer or a Curriculum Development Officer, for example, can 
be channelled to meetings of the SPMG, and these staff also have scope 
for creativity and innovation. 

To limit the dangers of undesirable change, there is a system of 
monitoring and evaluation at all levels. At the regional level, monthly 
reports have to be submitted by School Administrators and School 
Supervisors. In turn, the Regional Education Officers provide monthly 
reports to the Ministry. In addition, the Assistant Chief Education 
Officers responsible for nursery, primary and secondary education 
regularly visit the various regions to monitor the work of Ihe regional 
personnel. The staff of the Inspectorate also evaluate the programmes 
of schools. 



(c) Absence of Individuals 

In all ministries of the public service, senior and middle-level officers 
are entitled to six weeks' annual leave. During their absence, their 
subordinates act in their place. The organisation chart of the Ministry 
of Education (Figure 8.2) shows that there are deputies who can act for 
senior officers. Officers who are away from their desks for one week or 
moie are supposed to prepare task sheets of work to be performed 
during their absence. These task sheets are discussed with the relevant 
officers before being submitted to the Permanent Secretary. 

In addition to the Senior Policy-Making & Management Group 
meetings are monthly reporting sessions on developmental activities. 
These two systems help generate a team spirit, and familiari.se officers 
with aclivilit s and developments. 



7. International Linkages 
(a) Aid 

Interaction with aid donors creates enormous difficulties for the Ministry 
of Education. First, the preparation of projects can lake a great deal 
of time. Second, the varying data requirements and prcjecl formats 
create the necessity for repetitive work; and third, aid agencies often 
seek to impose their priorities and values, albeit sometimes unwittingly. 
The varying reporting and monitoring formats of the aid agencies, 
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particularly in circumstances of an already overstretched managerial 
team in the Ministry, create a counter-productive treadmill in which 
education managers are so prc-occupicd with reporting schedules that 
they have little time for actual execution. What is even more damaging 
is that the amount of time spent implementing foreign projects, as 
opposed to routine and locally-funded activity, is often not com- 
mensurate with their importance. 

This distortion of managerial time has a cyclical effect since very 
often it causes deterioration in the basic management of the Ministry, 
creating the need for more external assistance. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Guyana has tackled this problem very directly by establishing 
clear procedures which protect its senior staff from the pressures of 
response to external aid agencies. The Ministry also seeks to conduct 
its business within a framework of broad policies and specific projects 
which do not discriminate between aid and local programmes, and which 
do not discriminate between funded programmes and enhancement 
programmes requiring minimal financial inputs. 



(b) Rci;ional Organisations.- 

Although (juyana is a member of many regional organisations, few are 
important to the work of the Ministry of Education. The notable 
exceptions are: 

- the Caribbean Community & Common Market (CARICOM), 

- the Caribbean Examinations Council (CXC), 

- the Caribbean Network of Educational Innovation for 
Development (CARNEID), and 

- the Caribbean Regional Council for Adult Education (C^ARCAE). 

These bodies provide an input which is especially important because the 
Ministry of Education and the system as a whole are small. However, 
they can also make major demands on the time of Ministry personnel. 

CARICOM was formed in 1973 as a movement towards unity in 
the Caribbean. The organisation has a Standing Committee of Ministers 
of Education, which meets at least once every two years. The CXC Is 
one of the most prominent CARICOM education bodies. Other educa- 
tion activities during the last decade have been mainly directed to 
improving access to external, regional or national training facilities, 
promoting the development of training materials for strengthening the 
information base, and strengthening specialised initiatives. Activities in 
the second of these areas have provided an important resource base for 
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Guyana's education system. Over the last five years a regional plan of 
action has been developed in technical and vocational education. Also, 
the foundation has been laid for a coordinated regional strategy for 
teaching Family Life Education in schools; and financial resources are 
being negotiated to enhance preventive drug education programmes. 

Other CARICOM initiatives have included the establishment of the 
Consortium Graduate School of Social Sciences and the introduction of 
the Canada/CARICOM Award Scheme. The former provides training 
in social sciences and research into Caribbean issues; while the Award 
Scheme caters for training in management, financial administration, 
public administration, agriculture, industry and tourism. 

The CXC prepares examinations for students Cimpleling five years 
of secondary education. CXC examinations *iave to a large extent 
replaced the London and Cambridge GCE *0' Level examinations, and 
are much more relevant to Caribbean needs. There is <»eneral consensus 
that the CXC has achieved its major objectives. 

CARNEID has also become a significant organisatiN^n. It assists 
Caribbean Unesco member states to relate education to national 
development by strengthening national capacities for innovation, 
proposing cooperation through exchange, and facilitating understanding 
of educational change and experimentation. CARNEID's priority areas 
focus on the contribution of education to work, cultural identity and 
community identity, and on the planning and management of education. 

Finally, CARCAE is a non-government umbrella organisation of 
institutions from the non-Spanish-speaking Caribbean. It was established 
in 1978 to promote cooperation among adult education organisations, 
and to support research and information exchange. The Council h*^ ^ » 
a three-year certificate course in association with the Univ- 
(iuyana and the University of the West Indies campus in Triniu .u. 



(c) Overseas l^isitors and Consultants 

Despite the shortage of skilled staff in certain areas, the Ministry of 
Education in Guyana does not rely heavily on overseas visitors or 
consultants Most technical assistance has been in the forms of training 
or cc>llaboration on special tasks outside the routine work programme, 
The paramount objective for both tyi>es of assistance has been lo 
strengthen the capacity of the Ministry to perform tasks on its own. A 
significant proportion of external consultants have been overscas-baGcd 
(iuyancse recruited through the United Nations Transfer of Kn.)wlcdge 
through Expatriate Nationals (TOKTEN) programme. In 1988 and 1^ 
eight TOKTEN consultants assisted the Ministry (Table 8..^). 
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Table 83: Consultants Recmited through the TOKTEN Programme 

Number of Duration of 

Persons Area of Assistance Consultancy 

2 Development of a medium-term education (a) 2 weeks 

plan (identification of possible programme (b) 2 months 
areas) 

1 Workshop for elementary science and 'O' 2 monihs 
and *A' I-evel biology teachers 

1 Training teachers in guidance skills 2 weeks 

2 Training teachers in remedial reading skills 2 weeks 

1 Help in editing Skill Reinforcement Guides 3 months 
for primary school teachers 

1 Workshop for teacher educators 2 monihs 



The Organization for Cooperation in Overseas Development 
(OCOD) has also provided valuable assistance. OCOD is Canadian 
not-for-profit organisation. Personnel recruited by OCOD have worked 
with Guyanese counterparts on a series of two-week workshops for 
teachers. Table 8.4 lists the areas and the numbers of participants 
between 1976 and 1987. There was usually one Canadian and one 
Guyanese tutor for each subject area. Each batch of teachers usually 
attended for three successive years to complete their training. However, 
this programme was gradually phased out as more Guyanese tutors 
gained the competence to carry out the programmes without external 
assistance. Some consideration has been given to new area.s, e.g. in 
distance teaching, but this is still in the planning stage. 

The Ministry envisages the need for assistance in other areas in the 
near future. In 1990 the Ministry embarked on a major project in 
primary education. In order to strengthen the institutional capability of 
the Ministry a number of con,^ultants may be recruited from overseas. 
The Ministry is also making formal links with the University of 
Manchester (UK) atid the University of Ohio (USA) to establish a 
systematic network for exchanges and training. 




(d) Management of Information 

Linkages with external bodies have created a significant increase in 
requests for information on the education system. The Education Plan- 
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Table 8,4: Number of Participants by Subject Area in OCOD Workshops 





jNuitiDer or j 


Number of 


Subjects 


year cycles 


participants trained 


liducational Adminjstration 


3 


1 i4C 


Industrial Arts 


A 
H 


oin 

C\\J 


Reading 


A 

4 


1 Q 4 


Health Education 


J 




Education Technology 




AO. 
4o 


Music Education 


3 


164 


English as a Foreign language 


2 


45 


Special Education 


I 


\A 


Science 


2 


86 


Mathematics (Upper) 


2 


72 


Business Education 


2 


45 


English language 




48 


Guidance & Counselling 




40 


Technical/Vocational 




35 


Agriculture 




52 


Mathematics (lx>wer) 




40 


TOTAL 




1,403 



ning Unit (EPU) collects, tabulates and analyses data fi'om all educa- 
tional institutions in the country. This unit is also responsible for 
responding to requests for information from both local and external 
agencies. The unit has a small statistical section v^aich was computerised 
in 1988. 

While computerisation has allowed the unit to analyse data more 
quickly, responding to requests is time-consuming and sometimes pro- 
blematic. Agencies often request analysis of both qualitative and 
qualitative data, and sometimes ask about areas of special interest. 
This kind of enquiry cannot be dealt with by the non-professional staff 
of the stafistiCvS section. Sometimes even the professional staff of the 
EPU have to get assistance from outside the unit. 

Another problem with some survey questionnaires is that the 
indicators requested by the agencies are not important in the Guyana 
education system. For example many questionnaires administered by 
Unesco request rural-urban comparisons. This type of analysis has little 
relevance to the Guyana situation. Moreover some agencies request 
data that are not collected on a regular basis by the unit and which 
therefore require a special survey. 

A very rough analysis suggests that each year about nine person 
months is spent just on responding to requests from external agencies. 
In the context of the staff shortage in the unit and in the Ministry as a 
whole, this means that persons have to work beyond official working 
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hours to try to satisfy these requests by the suggested deadlines. 

However, it must be recognised that the flow of information into the 
Ministry from international bodies exceeds the flow out of vhe system. 
This material is dealt with in different ways. If material is sent to the 
Ministry it is first seen by the Permanent Secretary who then ensures 
that it is dispatched to or circulated among particular officers. Reports 
that have direct implications for the Guyanese education sector may be 
discussed at specially-arranged meetings. 

Some officials have their own links with organisations and receive 
reports and newsletters directly. There is at the moment no systematic 
way to deal with this material. It tends to depend on the individual 
person whether it is circulated to others or simply kept by the officer. 



K. Conclusions 

With a population of 756,(XK), Ciuyana is not among the smallest of the 
small stales. However, it does face the same sorts of issues arising in 
other small territories. These include skill constraints, which in 
CJuyana's case are exacerbated by emigiation, management in a highly 
personalised environment, and an education system in which external 
linkages play a prominent role. 

Among the important features of CJuyana*s development during the 
last two decades has been a major process of regicnalisalion. Even 
though the country is relatively small, for developmental and ad- 
ministrative purposes it has been divided into 11 regions (including 
(jeorgctown). The regionalisation programme aimed to promote local 
participation in development and to encourage education and olher 
institutions to be more responsive to local needs. It has had major 
implications for ihe Ministry of Education, first because it has created 
further demands on the small p(H)l of qualified manpower, and second 
because it has been necessary to work out a new division of labour 
between the central Ministry and the Regional Develo» ^ent Councils. 

As noted above, in the early stages the regional, ion initiative 
also required many specialists to be redeployed as gencrylisis. In this 
sense, the programme exacerbated the constraints on specialisation 
already felt acutely in the small system. However, recent years have 
brought a partial reversal of this pattern in regions which are large 
enough and which have suitably qualified personnel. Specialisation has 
also remained possible in many parts of the central Ministry, most 
noinbly in the specialised support units in the NCERD, 

As (iuyana's local manpower resources have matured, the system 
ha.", become less dependent on external aid prefects and consultants. 
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However it is very difficult, and perhaps not even desirable, for small 
systems to be totally self-sufficient. Regional and international bodies 
help Guyana to tap ideas and expertise from outside the country; and 
the TOKTEN programme has provided a channel through which 
Guyana can still make use of the expertise of nationals who are now 
resident outside the country. 
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Chapter 9: Montserrat 

Howard A, Fergus & Albert L. Thoinas 



Population (1989): 12,000 

Land Area: 103 square kilometres 

Capital: Plymouth 

GDP per capita (1988): VS$4,515 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1990): 100% 



Montserrat is one of the few remaining United Kingdom dependent ter- 
ritories. In the Caribbean it shares colonial status with Anguilla, the 
Cayman Islands, the British Virgin Islands, and the Turks & Caicos 
Islands. On several occasions the territory has received United Nations 
visiting missions which have been invited by the UK government, but 
after negotiations in 1966 the people elected to retain their existing 
constitution and not move towards independence (Fergus 1979, 1985). 
The strongest lobby for maintenance of the status quo comes from the 
mercantile community, which asserts that UK supervision promotes 
stability and is attractive to foreign investors. Nevertheless, the territory 
has a high degree of self-government and for the purposes of this case 
study is comparable with its sovereign neighbours. 

The economy is based mainly on real estate development, tourism, 
assembly industries, subsistence agriculture, and off-shore banking. It 
is strongly import-oriented, and is therefore sensitive to the vagaries of 
the economies of certain developed countries. Despite its status as a 
British dependent territory, Montserrat is a member of the Organisation 
of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS) and the Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM). 



1, System of iiovernment 

Montserrat has a ministerial system of government. Executive power 
rests with Her Majesty's (k)vernmcnl, which is represented by a Gov- 
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crnor who presides over the Executive Council, The Governor has 
certain reserve and discretionary powers, but he normally consults 
elected ministers before using Ihcni, Essentially, therefore, policy 
decisions are made by the local political directorate. 

The legislature comprises seven membcr^: democratically elected 
every five years on a franchise of universal aduit suffrage, two official 
members (the Attorney Gencr.il and th.. Financ al Secretary), two nomi- 
nated members, and a Speaker elected by She O ..ncil from 4hc society 
at large. Laws require the assent ol Her Majciity's grvcrnmcnl, which 
has power of disallowance, but this vetc > scarcely ever used. 

The four ministers, who arc r..)rmally drawn from the CjVued 
members, make up the Execv.livc Coancil. The Chief Minister is usually 
responsible for finance, economic planning and information; another 
minister takes charge of agriculture, trade, lands and housing; a third 
is responsible lur public works and utilities; and the fourth minister 
lakes charge of education, heaUh and comnmnity services. Most 
ministers are responsible for luidilional, usually related, matters n<)t 
rellccicd in their designations. 

2. The Ministry of Kdueation, Healtii \ Community vServiccs 

l-ldueation is admimslered a coiuposite ministry which also ad- 
ministers health and community services. The latter includes sports, 
culture, youth and women's affairs. Originally entitled the Ministry of 
S(Kial Services, the title was changed in 1972 at the initiative of the 
department of education to Education, Heahh Welfare to reflect 
heller ils primary focus on education and health. It was later entitled 
I'ducalion, Health & Community Services to escape the sterility of 
*wclfare\ a term which subsumed the .several .social and cultural 
funcli'^ns which the ministry served. 

put il negatively, the ministry embraces mostly those areas of 

i.nient which do not fall neatly into the other ministries. To 
express it [positively, there is a commonality factor in that it deals with 
the devcU^pinenl of human and cultural resources and is s<imetimes 
perceived as an essentially spending mini.sfry by other sections of 
government administialion. There is a general appreciation, never- 
theless, ihat education and health also constitute critical invcr.tmcni in 
the island*s development. Indeed the nonon of dcveU^pniei:^ is given 
.some substance through attempts to promote Income-gener^itini/ activi- 
ties among women and other communiiy grouf)S. 

A single Permanent Secretary normally .sci\c^ the mini.stry with a*l 
its departments. In V)i^ the portfolio was spli* to makv a Permanem 
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Secretary for Health & Community Services separate from that for 
Education. However, this was more an exigenry of general government 
staff deployment than an uct of deliberate policy, and a 1989 Commis- 
sion on the public service recommended that in order to effect econo- 
mies the ministry revert to a single Permanent Secretary as soon as 
convenient. 

Current educational activities arc dominated by a recent decision 
to restructure the education system to provide all children with at least 
five years of secondary education. Prior to this, secondary education 
was elitist in that studen?,; were selected though a type of 11-plus 
examination, A critical facet of the comprchcnsive-tyi)e structure is a 
strong pre-vocalional programme which has just been implemented. 
Consultants from the Uuwted Kingdom (UK) formulated the framework 
of the pre-vocational programme, and a local teacher was subsequently 
designated as the coordinator and sent for training in England. This 
dependence on the UK for ideas and advice in education is a perennial 
characteristic of the system, but some efforts are being made to use 
regional personnel. Indeed it is heartening to note that curricula for 
the Commonwealth Caribbean region in the fields of technical and voca- 
tional education at secondary and post-secondary levels are now at an 
advanced stage of formulation. 

The current emphasis is dearly on a more egalitarian system and 
on technical-vocational education. But even in official circles there is 
residual tension between the traditional discrimination in favour of 
academic learning and the struggle of pre-vocational education to gain 
parity of esteem. Some teachers fear that early streaming and rigid 
compartmentalisalion may threaten the purpose of restructuring by 
creating ?. pre-vocational type, mean: :g the apparently less academically 
tale.itcd. 

The official priority given to technical education is demonstrated 
in quantitative and qualitative development in the island's Technical 
College. In a recent address at the College's graduation ceremony, the 
Minister of Education stated (1989, p.2) thai the 'Tcvhnical College will 
be substantively upgraded so that it will become a truly post-s^.condary 
institution.... Steps will therefore bKJ taken to mo^*'*. up to the provision 
of advanced and even lo first year university level courses." 



3. Formal Organisation of the Ministry of Education 

As indicated in Figure 9.1, the Permanent Secretary is the chief adminis- 
trative officer in the Ministry with the Director of Education as the 
chief professional officer. Until 1983 the Director was known as the 
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Chief Education Officer. With a professional staff of only seven per- 
sons, job activities are flexible and job descriptions are not adhered to 
rigidly. 

Figure 9.7: The Ministry of Education, Health & Community Services, 
Montserrat (1990) 
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The Education Officer (Planning) is a recent addition Ic the 
Ministry staff and is officially responsible for "statistical work, prepara- 
tion of project proposals, liaison with donor agencies, and organisation 
of external examinations". The need exists, it seems, to articulate more 
clearly the role of an EO (Planning) in a micro department. Most of 
the critical planning is described as a collective function of senior staff 
led by the Permanent vSecretary and the Director. Lack of appreciation 
for the vital role and functioning of the EO (Planning) office could well 
determine the fate of the post. After the first holder resigned to under- 
take overseas study, the Ministry of Finance blocked the move to re- 
place him. At the time of writing, therefore, the fate of the post is 
uncertain. The Ministry of Education is fighting to retain the post, but 
the Financial Secretary and the Permanent Secretary (Administration) 
wish to cut it. 

The newest position in the Ministry, fhat o: Curriculum Coordina- 
tor, is designated sufficiently vaguely to allow the holder to create and 
administer assessment instruments for junior school classes, provide 
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guidance on and evaluation of new secondary school curricula, and be 
responsible for in-service teacher training. This was the originally 
recommended remit. In fact according to the information received from 
the Ministry what this officer does includes: 

a) coordinating workshops that are curriculum-based, 

b) developing and revising syllabi and curricula for Forms 1, 2 and 
3 in the secondary school in collaboration with teachers, 

c) collaborating with the EO (Primary) in organising and ad- 
ministering national assessments for primary schools, 

d) disseminating and implementing the University of the West 
Indies (UWI)/USAID primary curriculum, and 

c) taking responsibility for all overseas examinations. 

(Jivcn the small number of officers and the ab.sence of a teacher 
trainer in a situation in which some 50 per cent of the teachers arc still 
untrained, this fiexibility in task a.ssignment is necessary. A recent move 
by ihe Mini.stry to redesignate the post of EC) (Curriculum) was not 
motivated, it seems, by a desire to focus more finely on curriculum 
creation. Rather the move aimed to rai.se the salary of the post and 
place all Education Officers on an equal footing to allow for greater 
rationalisation and scope in their deployment. 

Of all the Education Officers, whether so designated or not, the 
EO (Primary)'s job is the lea.sl generalised. Variou.sly styled Supervi.sor 
of Schools and Inspector of Schools, the holder advises primary teachers 
on leaching meihodology, evaluates iheir teaching, and mi^nilors the 
progress of ihc schools. The pressure of office duties had in recent 
years reduced the lime spent in each school and in inspections. Some 
persons in the society even alleged that .standards had falK:n due to th* 
situation. Steps have now been t iken lo involve the EO (Primary) more 
intimately in the life of the schools. 

One prc^blem with this kind of specialisation in primary education 
is that no single person necessarily pos.sesses all the skills required to 
manage such a complex and mulii-faccted enterprise. To address this 
pri^hlem the Ministry tries to make full us.' of the experti.se of head 
teachers, particularly in the areas of curriculum formulation and in- 
service training. Another strategy contemplated by ministry i'iicials is 
to have Educatic^n Officers relate subject areas rather than I.) .specific 
levels. This could he a more effective use of available skills, sir.ce .somu 
element of specialisation is involved. And this diKS not n( cessarily 
jetlLson the coordinating and general supervi.sory function ext.rci.sed by 
a single officer for a particular level of education. 

The system of department heads in the island's sinj je comprehen- 
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sivc secondary school enlarges the administrative pool since they arc 
responsible for "professional matters arising from syllabuses". The 
nearest the Ministry gets to a specialised post is that of Guidance 
Officer who, significantly, occupies a teaching position rather than an 
independent substantive one 

Some functions of the Ministry of Education are contracted out to 
other Ministries. Education staff are paid through the central Treasury 
Department in the Ministry of Finance, and school statistics are col- 
lected and processed in part by the Statistics Unit of the same ministry. 
Until 1988 the building and maintenance of schools were the sole 
responsibility of the Ministry of Communications & Works. Jobs were 
often contracted out, but it was the Ministry of Com»^unications & 
Works which assigned, supervised, approved and disburse. This system 
has now changed, though the Ministry of Communications & Works still 
has overall responsibility for school and indeed all gcvernmc ' lildings. 
A team of three is attached to the Ministiy of Education to work 
full-time on building maintenance. This is a welcome development. It 
is hoped that these persons will in time acquire special expertise related 
to school buildings. At any rate, their location in the Ministry facilitates 
close consultation with education personnel. The Ministry of Communi- 
cations & Works is too small lo have many specialists, and there is 
usually no one particularly equipped to deal with school buildings and 
their requirements. 

Again until recently, the government through the Ministry of 
Education supplied free texlhooks to secondary school students on a 
loan basis. Since V)^) students have been required to purchase their 
own texts. 1 he school undertook to procure and sell, but found the 
process cumbersome and wa.steful of lime. The business has now been 
assigned lo a private firm. 

The process of securing education supplies has always been vexing. 
The Ministry u \A to be obliged to order through the British Crown 
Agents. The pi^und yielded le.ss becau.se of the middleman's profit, and 
orders commonly took six months lo procure. Only supplies of a limited 
value used to be purchasable locally, and for this the permi.ssion of ihe 
Ministry of Finance was required. The Crown Agents are still used, 
but there is now greater fiexihility. 

The government is respon.sible for all but three schools in the 
island. There is one private denom-'^-itional secor 'nry school and two 
such primary schools. This is due to no inac^ .juacy the government's 
educational provision, but rather to the churchmen's desire to use the 
schools as indcKtrination centres for their particular brand of religion. 
A third private primary .school is fee-paying and geared to those seeking 
some exclusivism. In VM)/^)0, private .schools catered for about 23 per 
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cent of primary school children, and about 4,9 per cent of secondary 
children. The denominational schools receive government subventions. 

Although it has a Curriculu.a Coordinator, the Ministry lacks the 
funds for a curriculum unit, audio-visual aids centre or teacher training 
section. One solution, as noted, is to draw on the skills and services of 
teachers, although this reduces the time they give to their substantive 
tasks. In the secondary school, where students write regional and 
extra-regional examinations, some syllabuses come ready-made. The 
tasks of creating suitable curricula for the lower forms and of integrat- 
ing these with overseas curricula still have to be attended to. This is a 
Icgitin^ate function of a curriculum office, however it is organised and 
staffed. 

The Ministry, anticipating aid from the European Development 
Fund, has plans for a resource centre which will help address the need 
for audio-visual aids, curriculum development and in-service training. 
This will require at least an educator/librarian, a graphic artist and a 
clerk. Actually, there is no reason why a graphic artist could not in the 
present situation be attached to the office of the Curriculum Co- 
ordinator even if the artist also worked for other government depart- 
ments. The culture section of the Ministry also needs the services of 
an artist. 

As u.seful as a resource centre will be, it is not a near-perfect 
answer to the inherent manpov.er constraints due to size and the effects 
on vital educational operations. It will require a high degree of 
voluntary effort and time by teachers in an age of decree sing dedication 
and altruism. 

Examinations relate closely to curriculum, and a special word on 
them is useful. The days when diagnostic tests were imported from 
another culture with all this means for validity and reliability are 
hof>efully over. T( ^ts administered at the end of primary school for 
entry io a streamed comprehensive sccondar> school are locally devised, 
but the Ministry has no testing and evaluation specialist. This task is 
currently performed by the Curriculum Coordinator who, in the words 
of the Ministry, "draws on the entire teaching staff at primary and 
secondary levels to set the tests". Although this wide participation 
guarantees general acceptability, questions of validity remain. 

Somr. school leaving examinations are admi' istercd locally, but the 
certificates do not carry high status and are not normally acceptable as 
entry qualifications to the more prestigious overseas institutions. For 
example certificates of the UK Royal Society of Arts are considered to 
testify to quality achievement more than certificates from the local 
technical college. The Ministry is thus depcnder* on external examin- 
ing bodies not only because of size considerations but also because of 
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the need for national and international acvccptabilily. 

Montserral is evidently too small to publish its own textbooks. 
This is considered a cultural and educational disadvantage since it is 
desirable for children to identify with the content of these books if as 
a colonial p'^ople they are to develop a new identity indigenously rooted. 
Fortunately, although most of the books are produced by British-based 
firms, some arc written especially for the Caribbean using Caribbean 
scholars as authors or collaborators. Nevertheless for educational and 
economic reasons it is still more desirable to have these texts produced 
in the Caribbean region. In such subjects as science, modern languages 
and English literaUire there is .till a heavy reliance on North American 
and European bcoks, but even here the Caribbeanisation process has 
at Ic'^sl ^ rted. 

Bee .e the Ministry is short of personnel, either it does not 
undertake certain activities or it uses gencralisls to do the work of 
specialists. In some cases the work devolves or ^givmal or extra- 
regional : ^anisations, and occasionally the Ministry draws on the 
regional u:;lversity which sends individual specialists for short periods. 



4, Minisfn ftTsonnel 

In addil* "'i to the ^.cven profess'-^nal officers, the Ministry employs 
another U -laff including clerical officers, office attendants, bus drivers, 
bus condu'.fors and a cleaner. Being a small country with a small 
population, Montserrat supposedly has a small pool from which to 
recruit tiamed administrative staff. In fact, the Montserrat teaching 
service has a cadre of highly qualified persons, some of whom have 
B.Ed, degrees from the UWI, including prograaimes geared to 
educational leadership. Indeed, the Ministry of Education and the 
>ching service tend to provide other ministries with .senior adminislra- 
U^c personnel. 

However, the government does import expatriates occasionally. 
Some would argue that this expedient stems from the lingering sense 
of dependence on the outside and the perception that the foreign person 
has superior competence, A recent example was the appointment of a 
retired Caribbean national as principal of the Montserrat comprehen- 
sive secondary school. The holder of this post functions virtually as an 
EO (Secondary) even though his base is physically outside the Ministry. 
In the view of the governmen . is experience, maturity and reputation 
for discipline gave him the edge over local applicants. This appointment 
led to tension and a significant clement of passive resistance and even 
covert demonstration. In this type of situation the usual mollifying 
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official response is to designate the expatriate as a kind of adv.* »r or 
to stipulate a definite tenure, adding that during this period a local 
would be 'trained' to take over. 

Even when the island has an adequate pool from which to recruit 
senior staff, it is sometimes difficult to establish and uphold objective 
criteria for doing so. The society is so small that everybody knows 
everybody else, including their thinking, altitudes and politics. These 
and other extraneous factors may be taken into account when making 
an appointment. Senior Ministry of Education officials rightly aver that 
appointments are made by the Governor on the advice of a Public 
Semce Commission following recommendations from the Ministry. 
However, this docs not necessarily invalidate the point being made 
about objective criteria. In fact Ministers have been known to differ 
from their officials over appointees to senior education positions, and 
have personally intervened in the selection process, The result of a 
seemingly finely-tuned selection process can still be that the person best 
qualified for the job in professional terms is passed over. 

Neutrality In recruitment is further affected by the tendency to 
promote on the basis of seniority, which is chiefly defined by years in 
the service. A recent appointment to the post of Curriculum Co- 
ordinator was to a teacher with an academic Bachelor's degree and a 
Diploma in Education instead of a candidate with a Bachelor's degree 
in Education with curriculum as his specialisation. The former candidate 
was a competent teacher an.! senior in years and teaching experience. 
Considerations of seniority apparently took precedence over the 
technical requirements of the job. In a small service where the officer 
is the sole person in a *unit', the implications of this kind of recruitment 
can be serious. Problems can be reduced by providing training for the 
chosen candidate, but this is cosily. One reason sometimes put forward 
for promoting on this basis is that the younger person has another 
chance. This is not an easy problem to solve since good administration 
has to lake account of personal factors. 

Job dCvScriplions arc attached to each Ministry job, but on recruit- 
ment a candidate's experience does not always match the definition 
precisely. This flexibility is functional in that it allows the kind of 
rccruiim it such as that of the Curriculum Coordinator alluded to 
above. Also the descriptions are sufficiently broad to allow for 
unforeseen aciivilies, some of which emrrge and evolve after appoint- 
ment. There can be quite a divergence between a staved job descrip- 
tion and the de facto one. At any rate, the phrase "and any other duties 
which the Permanent Secretary may assign from timo to time" is 
supposed to legitimise the added work. For the HO (Planning), the 
added work in practice meant, in the '/iew of one observer, meeting and 
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chaperoning visitors to ihe Ministry and being a general duties officer. 

The Minisiry has now prepared a small handbook of job descrip- 
tions for each officer. This is a valuable guide. Most job descriptions 
have evolved and therefore reficct to a great extent the current tasks of 
serving officers. 



5. Professional Training of Ministry Personnel 

No pre-service training specific to Minisiry jobs is provided for Minisiry 
personnel. Those with a primary teaching background are likely to have 
attended a two-year training course in a regional teachers' college, while 
secondary school teachers would have acquired a one-year diploma in 
education which is initial leachv training in the UWI for persons who 
hold academic degrees. 

Education Officers usually come 'raw' '.o their jobs without any 
training or orientation in auministralion and supervision. The present 
Director of Edu- .!on followed the usual pattern. Wilh a degree from 
the UWI, she proceeded after some years of teaching to study for a 
Diploma in Education at the same in.stitution. She later pursued a 
one-year course at the University of Lx)ndor;, gaining an Associateship 
Certificate. From a leaching position in the secondary school, she 
became EO (Secondary) and later Director 

Similarly, the EO (Primary) undertook a two-year course at the 
I_vceward Islands Teacher Tra!nin^ College in Antigua. He followed 
thi:, jp after some years with a one-year course in Newcastle upon Tvne 
(UK)» obtaining an A.s.sociateship Certificate. He then attained an 
academic degree at the UWI in Barbados. After two years of primary 
school headship and eight years as a junior .secondary principal, he was 
appointed EO (Primary). He later received further professional training 
at the Univei.sity of Manchester (UK), obtaining a Masters degree in 
education with teacher education as his speciality. 

The first EO (Planning) had a degree and diploma in education 
but went directly from leaching into the new position. After fcr two 
years, he resigned to sludy in New York for a Masters degree in 
educational technology. The course seems to be directly relevant to 
modern educational planning, but there is no guarantee that this officer 
will rejoin the service after training. 

This illustrates the tendency for officers to serve before Ihcy are 
trained and ihen either to leave after training or to be promoted out of 
particular positions. Retaining a stable corps of professional educators 
wilh spcciali.sed training fi)r .specialised positions for a significant period 
is extremely difficult in these circumstances. The Curriculum Co- 
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ordinator is another example in which training for the specialised 
position will come, if at all, after years of performance. 

Most professional training, though general in nature, is obtained in 
Caribbean institutions. Even so, questions of social relevance are raised 
since Monlserratians studying in Jamaica tend to research Jamaican 
problems. While the results have gi'ealer direct applicability to 
Montserrat than would studies on British society, the contexts and 
environments are not identical. Fortunately, educators in Caribbean 
institutions are conscious of the need to provide for ll " Because of 
proximity and better transport connections it is easier for the Barbados 
campus of the UWI to make such provision than for the Jamaica 
campus. Most training for Montserrat is appropriately organised in or 
from Barbados or in training instilulifons in the closer sub-region. 

This does not of course solve the problem that recruits for 
specialist positions often lack some of the necessary skills. One possible 
solution would be for the regional university to arrange short orienta- 
tion courses analogous to those which any respectable local education 
department should mount if it has a policy of hiring untrained teachers. 
The assumption is that a similar problem exists in other territories 
served by the university. 

Another solution, which docs not preclude the first, is to have short 
attachments to an education department in the region with a more 
stable corps of speci disl officers. Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad are 
possible locations foi such attachments. This strategy could also help 
new officers to give functional meaning to the general statements of job 
descriptions, which is especially necessary when positions are new. 

ll is a hopeful sign that a considerable amount of in-semce 
training of education officials takes place in the Caribbean region. 
Moreover training is given a Caribbean focus even when trainers from 
outside the region are hivolved. In any case, officers are expected to 
be mature and sufficiently sensitive to maximise the results of their 
training by adapting and applying new ideas to their particular situations. 

While it is encouraging that much training is Caribbean-based, one 
suspects that much of it is ad hoc. The need still exists for systematic 
training for education administrators within some rational framework. 
Perhaps regional courses should emanate from a survey of needs as 
defined by the various Ministries. Technical assistance from overseas 
can be better utilised if the training addresses particular needs deter- 
mined by the beneficiaries. The training can thus be incremental, 
servir^ specified programmatic goals over a period. 
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6. Tlie Ministry Hierarchy 

Because of the small number of officers in the Ministry, there is hardly 
any administrative pyramid and consequently extremely limited 
opportunity for promotion. The fact that the retirement age is as low 
as 55 helps, but creates another problem. Given the recruitment and 
orientation and training practices described above, it may take an officer 
a number of years, including two perhaps for overseas training, before 
he or she can operate wth confidence and mastery. 

Nevertheless, the problems of staleness and poor motivation 
remain. The Ministry has no positive policy for dealing with this except 
that when opportunities for promotion into another branch of the 
service arise the superior officer ^'will not stand in the way". At least 
one Permanent Secretary in the government service was formerly a 
Chief Education Officer, vSometimes the move is purely lateral, as with 
a former Education Officer who became Energy Officer in order to 
gain attractive perquisites and greater potential for advancement. 
Because quick turnover is likely to be endemic, appropriate orientation 
and training for educational management become a policy imperative. 

Given the concept of seniority which prevails and its role in 
promotions, it is not common for specialist officers to be by-passed for 
gencralisls. It is possible, for instance, for the psychologist to become 
Director of Education, though she would then cease to function as a 
specialist. In this small society it would appear that personal interests 
prevail over professional and technical needs whenever the two conflict. 
In a management culture in which gentralists are appointed to specialist 
positions, It is easy to treat the loss cavalierly. Stop-gap measures are 
pari of the management style of this small ministry. The danger i.s that 
what is stop-gap is likely to assume an unwarranted imprimatur. 



7. Extra-Ministtrial Service 

Some ministry officials serve on external government bodies and 
committees, but in most ca.scs their work relates directly or indirectly 
to education. The Permanent Secretary is chairman of the Caribbean 
Institute of Applied Computer Technology (CARIACT), and serves on 
the government scholarship committee and on the Ministry's Commit- 
tee for Social Security, The Director of Education is a member of the 
University Centre's advisory council; and the Health Educator serves 
in the Family Planning and Old People's Welfare Associations. 

These involvements consume valuable time which could have been 
invested in direct educational administration, but they give Ministry 
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officials valuable knowledge of and insights into contemporary develop- 
ments which impact on, and which are impacted on by, the educational 
enterprise. They can acquire a broader view of the environment and 
culture in which they operate. Indeed their own education is enhanced 
and their horizons widened. 



8. International Linkages 

Although Montserrat's colonial status prevents it from securing aid from 
some international organisations, being small it gets a relatively high 
amount of aid. The education department currently benefits from aid 
projects with the UK Overseas Development Administration, Voluntary 
Service Overseas, Peace Corps, USAID, Partners of America, CIDA, 
European Development Fund, and Unicef, The Ministry also has links 
with Unesco. The Caribbean Network of Educational Innovation for 
Development (CARNEID) assists Unesco member states in implement- 
ing innovation, and the Major Project in Education for Latin America 
& the Caribbean provides a monitoring service. 

The aid comes in the form of technical assistance personnel (in 
scarce skills), equipment, buildings, scholarships, and attachments. It 
is a godsend to a poor country like Moptserrai which is dependent on 
external financing for nearly all capital works. Overseas advisers and 
trained specialists temporarily augment the capabilities of the Ministry. 
The restructuring of the .secondary education system would hardly have 
been possible without overseas finance for buildings and equipment. 
As observed above, while the pre-vocational programme was developed 
by local teachers, leadership was provided by British consultants. The 
Peace Corps and VSO provide manpower and technical assistance on 
an ad hoc basis. Some volunteers fill important gaps in areas like 
special education, music and the technical trades. 

However, aid is not an unmixed blessing. Donor organisations 
have their own agendas which are often generalised to serve a number 
of countries and which may fail to take account of the needs of 
particular countries. Worse yet, some donated institutions derive from 
a donor country's frame of reference and come with an imported 
nomenclature and often curricular focus. This happened to some extent 
when the junior secondary system was introduced in 1972. Montserrat 
was among a number of countries in the Caribbean to which Britain 
with assistance from Unesco gave junior secondary schools. Up until 
they were phased out, they were never totally integrated into the existing 
schm^l system. 

This is all linked with the temptation to take aid simply because it 
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Is given. Some projects create new tasks for Ministry officials, and 
sometimes teachers are taken from their classes. This does sometimes 
help to keep local educators abreast of new thinking; but in many cases 
the end value is doubtful. Also, the government does not always have 
the funds for the new recurrent costs which are required to sustain 
projects. In short, aid can be costly. It is refreshing to note thai the 
Ministry now refuses projects of doubtful value and in particular projects 
which keep teachers away from their classes with unnecessary workshops 
and seminars. 

The key regional organisations which relate to the Ministry are the 
UWl Faculty of Education, and the Caribbean Examinations Council 
(CXC). The university provides advice and training on and off island, 
and since the institution belongs to the entire region Montserrat has an 
administrative voice. The Ministry of Education represents the govern- 
ment in the university's administration. This is usually done by the 
Permanent vSecretary, while the Director relates to the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. On a small island it is u.seful for these officers to meet Caribbean 
colleagues and become aware of new develdpmenls in institutions which 
impact on their work. 

Many visitors come to the Mini.stry for various purposes and 
lengths of time. The majority come to provide needed specialist skills 
or services and to assess the ongoing work of the Mini.stry. It is difficult 
for sensitive officers not to glean from them some knowledge of what 
obtains elsewhere. This helps to enhance the general awareness and 
*critical climate' of the Ministry. 

The CARNEII) programme promotes cooperation through the 
exchange of documents and experiences, and facilitates understanding 
of the processes and practices of educational exchange. Whik Montser- 
rat is no longer a 'member' of Unesco following the l)K*s abandonment 
of that body, CARNEID includes the island in its programmes. Mont- 
serrat has benefitted from workshops in education planning, computers 
in educ'ilion, and documentation techniques. Moderate funds are 
expected soon to be available to devclc^p cultural kits for schools. 

As menliiMied alnwe, Montserrat also participates in Unesco's 
Major F'roject in E'lucation for Latin America & the Caribbean. This 
prc^jecl checks on countries* internal functicming in areas like literacy, 
minimum years of schooling, and general efficiency and quality. 
However, Montserrat has been involved in only a limited way, partly 
because of lack of finance to attend meetings. 

Apart from supplying the education services with scarce profes- 
sional skills, UWI and C'XC personnel provide indirect in-service 
training for Minislry officials through their periodic discussions of 
professional matters. UWi per.HMinel, and to a lesser extent CXC staff. 
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bring research data and new ideas to bear on their work and counsel. 
They also assist in areas like testing and curriculum planning in which 
the Ministry is short on competence. In the curriculum area, the work 
of CXC is particularly important in this anglophile colony because the 
CXC seeks more and more to Caribbeanise educational content and so 
root curriculum more firmly in the culture. 

Another international connection is with a Canadian body called 
Organization for Cooperation in Overseas Development (OCOD). This 
body helps vwth workshops for in-service training of teachers. By 
providing materials for the workshops, the organisation also supplements 
the Ministr/s slender budget. 

Although the advantages accruing to a poor country from these 
institutions are considerable, not forgetting the cross-fertilising effect of 
relating to other colleagues in the region who are being similarly helped, 
there is something fragmentary and unfocused about it all. The Ministry 
perhaps needs a development plan into which as far as possible the 
guidance and assistance will fit. It also needs a Planning Officer to 
coordinate it all and to relate closely to the overseas bodies to ensure 
local input and conformity with harmonious growth and development. 
The OCOD practice of using local counterpart tutors and involving 
them at the planning stage is valuable. Even so, a national framework 
within which to plan is necessary. Without some coordinating and 
stabilising principle the various currents could be conflicting, heady and 
only marginally effective. 

Responding to the notion of a ma.ster plan for the education sector, 
senior Ministry officials have pointed out that the restructuring of 
secondary education is their major current activity apd that it has 
entailed consequential changes in the primary and even the technical 
college programmes and structures. Further, "plans have been made 
to begin a full-scale planning exercise to reflect the direction for the 
next 10 years (*posl-Hurricane Hugo'] covering the full range of the 
education spectrum from pre-school to post-secondary". Perhaps 
account of the need for a coherent programme of continuing education 
might be taken in such a plan. It is expected that personnel from the 
Government Development Unit will be involved in the planning process, 
since for obvioUvS reasons educational planning cannot be isolated from 
the economic environment. 

The UK through the British Development Division (BDD) in 
Barbados is a major aid donor generally, and a major supporter of 
education. The UK supplies education buildings, equipment and 
technical assistance. While one has to be grateful for this lingering 
mother-country generosity, one has to be careful not to reinforce the 
culture of dependence already so pronounced in this country. It is now 
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the established practice to ensure that visiting experts understand the 
local environment and do not dictate development from their own un- 
tempered perspectives. The locals must be a source of basic ideas and 
must help to determine what counts as relevant and valid knowledge. 
If this is taken to its logical conclusion, the case for a regional publisher 
of Caribbean textbooks and support material becomes even stronger. 

Like other countries large and small, Montscrrat is besieged with 
requests for information from international organisations. Il is 
estimated that putting together such information can consume an eighth 
of the time of an education official. Indeed the post of EO (Planning) 
was originally proposed to deal with this kind of request, thereby freeing 
the Director to devote more time to professional duties. In short, these 
demands add to the burden and consequently the cost of administration. 
Perhaps more of the responsibility for statistical information should be 
assigned to the Government Statistics Department in order to free key 
professional officers from what is a chore even though il makes 
intellectual demands. 

On the other hand, scores of reports flood the office from Uncsco, 
the Commonwealth Secretariat and elsewhere. These find their way to 
the offices, but arc not systematically shelved or catalogued. Oc- 
casionally a title catches the eye and snippets are read for information 
or speech quotes, but education officers have very lilllc time for this or 
any other kind of professional reading. As a result, very little practical 
use is made of the information. It might be useful to have someone 
skim through these publications and distribute them to persons including 
teachers who can use them. The Ministry started a documentation 
centre, but its effectiveness was reduced if not nullified by lack of staff 
to catalogue and maintain the material. The plans to develop a 
teachers* centre in collaboration with the University Centre's library 
may help solve part of the information problem. Even then some 
staffing will be necessary. 

No formal provision is made in this Ministry for substitutes when 
an officer is absent. Generally, though, the Assistant Secretary acts for 
the Permanent Secretary and not the Director. This can have its profes- 
sional impact, for while the Permanent Secretary usually is someone 
with some professional knowledge in education, the Assistant Secretary 
usually is not. The general practice though is for someone to cover 
notionally for an absent colleague and even to take urgent decisions. 
But even as in the case when the Coordinator of Early Childhood 
Education deputised for the EO (Primary) for three months, she was 
only able to deal with limited areas. 

The business of education inevitably suffers when officers are 
absent from a small ministry, but good team work and record-keeping 
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can cushion the impact of absence. In the Monlscrrat Ministry of 
Education, meetings of senior staff arc held at regular intervals, and 
minutes of the meetings are kept. Besides, senior officers arc required 
to submit and keep monthly reports of work done and objectives 
achieved. If these policies function properly, it is easier for a substitute 
whether from inside or outside the office to cover for an absent officer. 



9, The Culture of the Ministry 

In a micro Ministry in a tiny island everyone knows everyone else 
intimately. When relations are good, this facilitates cooperative 
decision-making, quick consultation and the administrative process 
generally. It minimises formalities such as minutes and memoranda. 
But when relations get sour as sometimes happens, an officer may 
complain of being excluded from important decision-making and there 
can be accusations and counter accusations about poor work and high- 
handed governance. If an Education Officer is beleaguered or feels 
l)cleagucred, the work suffers as lie nurses hurt or struggles with his 
superiors. 

In a small Ministry, where officers are unable to avoid each other, 
personal rivalries can be particularly intense. Bray & Fergus (198(i, 
p.97) alluded to a case in which: 

Two individuals in particular have been in fierce competition for 
nearly a decade, and their tussle has gradually reached higher 
echelons as each has been promcUed. Their personal rivalries have 
thus had increasingly severe implicalicms for the entire system, and 
the issues havn still not been resolved. 

In a larger system il would be easier for such personal confiicts to be 
absorbed and redirected. 

The regular staff meetings which the Ministry has now instituted 
should create better interpersonal relations. Officers are supi sed to 
bring others up to date on what is happening within their own areas or 
ri^spcMisibilily, and the daily consultation bclwcen varicms members of 
staff is an ^-n-going process (see i^lso Kersell i^>^X)). Perhaps efforts to 
have officers meet on a social basis could also as.sist. 

A small ministry does offer scope for personal impact if there are 
pel sons V ith special gifts and competence. One EO, for instance, claims 
ic have personally done much on his own initiative fi^r ihe music 
programme of schools. But personal impact can also be perceived as 
negative. The same officer feels that his outspokenness, penchant for 
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ai riving al his own conclusions, and tendency to be critiaU of processes 
and actions are generally unwelcome. If this is true, it is a serious 
problem since a small ministry can ill afford to stifle ideas and to 
discourage fresh thoughts. The same officer claims not to have known 
who was selected as the new principal of the secondary school until the 
person arrived on island. This shows that the process of consultation 
sometimes breaks down - unless of course the particular officer was 
off island at the time of discussions. 

What is clear, though, is thai the top managers are aware of the 
strategies which make for good communication and harmonious 
relationships, and have obviously been putting some into practice. One 
officer, at least, would question the effective operationalisation of these. 
On the other hand the top ministry officials point to a number of 
management decisions and policies (some of which fall outside the remit 
of this study) which refiect an overall changing culture. People seem 
to be less talking at, and more talking to. Improvements include: 

(a) a major focus on parent-teacher relationships, 

(b) staff development programmes on the personal enrichment of 
teachers and enhancement of their operational knowledge, 

(c) an organised programme of staff training, and 

(d) plans for the training of senior managers. 

If these accurately refiect and are an artifact of the environment at 
headquarters, then the auspices for a healthy management culture are 
favourable. 

And yet the stale of education continues to attract negative 
comment in the local newspaper. Criticism comes mostly from persons 
who hanker after the 'good old days' of selective entrance to secondary 
schools and who tend to blame all ills, including the incidence of 
illiteracy, on the restructuring of the system. It is significant that these 
include teachers, though they may be less outspoken. It would sc^m 
that the education.^ adminustralors need to acquire more tools and 
techniques to manage edu<.:alional change. Al the very least, effective 
methods mu.sl be found to involve teachers and opinion leaders in the 
process of change in order to .secure their commitment and support. 
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Chapter 10: St ucia 
Nicholas Frederick 



Population (1987): 142,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-87): 2J% per annum 
Land Area: 616 square kilometres 
Capital: Castries 

GDP per Capita (1987): US$hl60 

Year of In depen den ce: 1 979 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1990): 100% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0789 



The island of St. Lucia is 43 kilometres long and 22 kilometres wide. 
It has a mountainous terrain with intervening valleys. In the pre- 
colonial period the island was inhabited by Caribs and Arawaks, two 
tribes of Amerindians akin to those of mainland South America. The 
warlike Caribs eventually supplanted the more gentle Arawaks. The 
arrival of Europeans in the 15lh c Uury resulted in aggressive exchanges 
with the Caribs, who were virtually r.liminated. 

The early colonisers were English and French, who fought many 
battles for what was perceived as a perfect fortress from which to 
maintain regional control. The island changed hands bet'veen these 
two nations 14 times. Each time, the colonial power left its hlamp in 
the form of place names, religion, style of government, system of 
education, and general culture. 

St. Lucia was finally ceded to the British by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. From 18.'^ the island was governed as part of the Windward 
Islands, with the early governors residing in Barbados and their 
successors in Grenada. In 1967 St. Lucia gained full internal self- 
government, becoming a state in voluntary association with the United 
Kingdom. The country gained full independence in 1979. 

The early colonial economy depended on sugar cane plantations in 
which African slave labour provided the bulk of the workforce. Slavery 
was abolished in the 1830s, but to meet the continued need for cheap 
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labour East Indians were brought to the island as indentured f miS. 
Although today's population is predominantly black, these »ical 
forces have created a rich racial and cultural heritage. 

The economy is primarily dependent on agriculture, manufacturing, 
construction and tourism. The rate of economic growth improved from 
-0.8 per cent in 1980 to 6,8 per cent in 1988. In recent years the 
Ministry of Education & Culture has been allocated about 23 per cent 
of the recurrent budget and about 8 per cent of the capital budget. 
Education consumes about 8 per cent of GDP, which is a higher pro- 
portion than that in most comparable countries. 



1. The Structure of (Jovernment 

St. Lucia is a monarchy, headed by the British sovereign who is 
represented locally by a Ciovernor (leneral. The government operates 
according to the Westminster model, with a House of Assembly and a 
Senate. 

The Head of (}overnmcnt is the Prime Minister, who has the 
authority to choose a Cabinet of Ministers, usually from elected 
government representatives. Each Minister normally has responsibilities 
to Parliament for the operations of a particular Ministry. Ministerial 
portfolios are assij.'ned by the Governor General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, anvl are subject to change from time to time. 

It is difficult l( indicate what considerations determine the nature 
and number of Ministries which exist at a particular lime Such con- 
siderations, how/;ver usually include the need to provide a full range of 
government ser/iccs, financial constraints, the availability of suitably 
qualified elected representatives to serve as Minister.s, and the personal 
preferences of those involved. In 1989 the government I ad the following 
Ministries: 

1. Prime Minister, Cabinet, Honic Affairs, 

2. Legal Affairs, 

3. Finance, Statistics & Negotiating, 

4. Trade, Industry <& Tourism 

5. Foreign Afl'airs 

6. Education & Culture 

7. Health, Housing & Labour 

8. Youth, Community Development, Social Affairs & Sport 

9. Communications, Works & Transport, 

10. Agriculture, Lands, Fisheries & Cooperatives, and 

11. Planning, Personnel, Establishment & Training. 
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Recent years have brought some re-arrangements in portfolios. 
Education used to be administered jointly with Health, but was split 
from it in the mid-1970s. Then in 1980 the Ministry of Education was 
aggregated with cultural affairs to become the Ministry of Education & 
Culture. 



2. The Education System 

(a) Structure and Priorities 

St. Lucia*s education system is essentially based on British patterns. 
However, opportunities at the primary and secondary levels were ex- 
panded largely through a French-based order of Roman Catholic priests, 
and features from North America have lIso found their way into the 
education system. The establishment of certain regional bodies, 
particularly the Caribbean Examinations Council (CXC) and the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies (UWl), has fuelled a quest for greater relevance 
in national education systems; and St. Lucia, like some other Caribbean 
countries, is making a fervent effort towards indigenisation of the school 
curriculum. 

vSchool attendance is compulsory between the ages of 5 and 15. In 
the pre-compulsory stage, 125 pre-schools cater for about 5,400 children 
aged three to five. At the primary level 83 government and assisted 
primary schools cater for about 36,600 pupils, and a further 400 pupils 
attend four private primary schools. 

Secondary schools are classified as junior secondary, senior second- 
ary and comprehensive. The junior secondary schools limit instruction 
to the first three forms, and cater for children aged 12 to 15. The 
senior secondary schools provide grammar-tyj^e education in Forms 1 
to 5. Comprehensive schools also span Forms 1 to 5, but pay much 
attention to technical and vocational education. In 1988/89 there were 
12 government and assisted secondary schools (incluutiig three junior 
secondary schools) v/ith 6,400 students. Another 1,080 students attended 
the two private secondary schools. 

In the post-compulsory .stage, enrolment rates are relatively low. 
This constitutes the most pressing problem faced by the Mini.Ury of 
Education & Culture. Only about 30 per cent of the age group is 
admitted to Form 4. This shOi tcoming is now being addressed through 
expansion of existing institutions, upgrading of junior secondary schools, 
conversion of primary school biuitJings, and construction of new schools. 
The Mj' istry's two other pricltic^ in the education sector are improving 
relevance in education through gieatcr incorporation of technical/ 
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vocational education at all levels, and reducing the shortage of trained 
teachers. 

(b) Policies c^nd Plans 

The official Policy Statement for the years 1987-92 sets the overall goal 
of broadening opportunities and modernLsing education. This will be 
achieved through both formal and nonformal education. Some specific 
asi>ects of the policy are worth emphasising because they have implica- 
tions for the organisation of the Ministry of Education & Culture. For 
example the extensive programme of school construction has already 
required the Ministry to open a small Building Maintenance Unit. The 
Mil "try also hopes to expand its pre-school unit and to establish a 
training centre for pre-school operators and their staffs; and plans to 
increase the emphasis on technical/voeational education will have 
implications for the curriculum unit, which will have to prepare new 
syllabuses and curricula. 

The policy document also recognises needs in higher education. It 
notes that development in this technological era depends on the availa- 
bility of trained technicians, middle managers and qualified profes- 
sionals. In order to meet these needs the government has established 
the Sir Arthur Lewis Community College, which will pave the way for 
first-year and eventually for full university degree programmes. The 
College is scheduled for significant expansion, during the next few years. 

New initiatives also have implications for textbook production. If 
children are to be properly moulded and sensitive to social issues related 
to national identity and development, the government must have control 
of the curriculum and textbooks used in schools. Accordingly the 
Ministry will continue to support the Curriculum and Materials 
Development Unit (CAMDU), which has spearheaded the development 
of teaching materials and textbooks. 



3« The Ministry of Education & Culture 

(a) Organisation 

The organisation charl of the Ministry of Education & Culture is shown 
in Figure 10.1. At the apex are the Minister and the Permanent 
Secretary (PS), with their support staff. The Minister establishes policy. 
The PS is the administrative head of the ministry, and is responsible to 
the Minister for the administration of policy. Below the Minister and 
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the PS arc the Department of Education, the Department oi' Culture, 
Library Services, and the Une&co National Commission. 



figure 10,1: llie Ministry of Education & Culture, St, Lucia (1991) 
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Table 10.1 shows that the Deparlmenf of Education is the largest 
component. Indeed the Ministry is commonly referred to just as the 
Ministry of Education rather than by its full title. The Department of 
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Education is headed by the Chief Education Officer (CEO). Positions 
exist for a Deputy CEO and two Senior Education Office* »^ (SEOs), 
though al the time of writing these positions were vacant* The CEO 
oversees the work of six Education Officers (EOs) responsible for 
pre-schools, primary schools, secondary schools, adult education, plan- 
ning and curriculum. The CF20 also supervises five District Education 
Officers (DEOs) and up lo 14 Specialist Supervisors. 



Table 10. 1: Components of the Ministry of Education d. Culture, St. Lucia 





listablishmcnt 


Occupied 


Recurrent 


Capital 




Posts 


Posts 


Budget (nc$) 


Budget (HC$) 




Dec. 1989 


Dec. 1989 


1989/90 


1989/90 


General Administration 


47 


S8 


3^80.450 


0 


Department of liducalion 


52' 


38 


45.355.024 


14,819.000 


Department of Oulturc 


9 


7 


580335 


20 


Library Services 


36 


29 


431,239 


265.000 


Unesco National Commission 5 


2 


93.339 


0 


TO'lAL 


149# 


114 


50,040,587 


15.084.020 



• 'n\is is the number of staff employed in the Ministry headquarters and in the 
administration of the districts. It excludes teachers. Teachers and schools arc. how- 
ever, included in the budget estimates. 

# An additional nine staff members are attached to the Ministi-y on wages. "Dicy 
include the handyman, two drivers, a customs broker and a iemp*.^rary clerk. 



The General Adminislraiion Branch serves all dcparimcnis. ll is 
supervised by a Principal Assistant Secretary (PAS) on behalf of the PS. 
Within this branch are units for Statistics & Examinations, Personnel, 
Registry & Correspondence, Accounts, and Stores, Supplies & Trans- 
port, The (icneral Administration branch has almost the same number 
of officers as the Department of Education. 

Within the Department of Education, a sepr : unit is responsible 
for the school feeding programme. The World Food Programme 
(WFP) of the United Nations has been providing food aid to certain 
target groups in the island since about 1979. One group comprises 
pregnant mothers, lactating mothers and hospital patients. Another 
group comprises agricultural workers; a third group consists of children 
in day-care centres; and a fourth group are children aged five to seven. 

An additional School Snack Programme was launched in 1984 in 
three schools. At that time, the WFP project was administered from the 
Ministry of Health, with an inter-ministerial coordinating committee. 
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The programme was later expanded to 50 schools, and transferred to 
the Ministry of Education. It is not usual for such projects to be 
established special units. Rather, they are normally made to fit within 
established functional units so that their activities may be streamlined 
within normal departmental operations. However, in this case the size 
and longevity of the project were considered a justification for a 
separate unit. The unit remains an example of inter-ministry coopera- 
tion, for it continues to service needs in health and agriculture as well 
as education. 

The Department of Culture forms another branch. This reflects 
its history, for when Culture was brought into the ministry it was 
retained as a separate wing rather than being integrated into the existing 
organisation. The Department of Culture has only nine officers, 
comprising a Director, two Assistant Directors (though these two posts 
were vacant at the time of writing), four field officers, one secretary, 
and one clerk-typist. 

The Library Services branch has recently been reorganised and 
expanded. The newly-appointed Director of Library Services coordinates 
the work of the Chief Librarian, the College Librarian, the Government 
Documentalist, and the Government Archivist. The Chief Librarian is 
responsible for the Central Library and for district and rural libraries. 
The Government Documentalist takes charge of the documentation 
centres in the various Ministries, and for convenience is located in the 
Ministry of Planning. 

The Unesco National Commi.ssion, which was created after St. 
Lucia joined Unesco in 1980, has also remained a separate unit. St. 
Lucia has taken its Unesco membership very seriously, and has both 
contributed to and benefitted from a number of Unesco projects. The 
five posts in the National Commission comprise the Secretary General, 
a secretary, a documentalist-librarian, an audio-visual aids technician, 
and an executive officer. At the time of writing, however, only the first 
two posts were filled. 

The shape and size of the National Commission partly refiects the 
views and background of the present Secretary General. He has been 
a senior educator, a member of the legislature, and a spokesman on 
many issues. It was therefore necessary to create a structure which 
would provide job satisfr :tion to the individual. Several adaptations 
have been made to ensure that he can exercise some authority. For 
instance, the Unesco documentation centre has become a repository for 
the ministry's library acquisitions. Secondly, the documentation centre 
provides reprographic and audio-visual facilities required by the 
Communications Officer. Thirdly, the Secretary General chairs the 
Conference Organising Committee, and is the ministry's main liaison 
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person in matters of protocol. 

Although the organisation chart seems to imply that all officers in 
the below the PS are equal in rank, this is not actually the case. The 
CEO has a higher rank than the Principal Assistant Secretary, the 
Director of Culture and the Communications Officer. In turn, these 
officers rank higher than the Director of Library Services, who is senior 
tp the Unesco Secretary General. The level of remuneration reflects 
the size of the departments and, implicitly, the officers' workloads. 

A comment is needed on the Communications Officer post, as it 
reflects the ministry's efforts to achieve flexibility and adaptability. The 
post is substantially that of a Specialist Supervisor in the Education 
Department, and in fact the officer who first held the post in 1983 was 
apiK)inted at that level. Following his transfer the post remained vacant 
for five years, and was filled only in 1991. Because of the previous high 
position held b) the incumbent, the overall role of the officer in 
communications with all departments, his public relations role at the 
policy level, and the potential of his unit for gro'Mh, direct links have 
been established between the Communications Unit and the office of 
the Permanent Secretary. 

Finally, Table 10. 1 shows thai at the date to which the table refers 
nearly a quarter of the establishment posts were vacant. Typically, the 
establishment of each unit reflects the ideal conceived by the ministry. 
The ideal may not be realised, however, in part because of inadequate 
funding and/or inability lo recruit .suitable people. To some extent, the 
difference between the establishment and the actual staffing reflects the 
constraints imposed by small-stale realities. 



(b ) Centralisation/Decentralisation 

The country has traditionally been divided into 10 parishes. The major 
divisions now arc Castries, Vieux Fort, Soufri^re and Oros Islet, while 
subsidiary ones are Micoud, Denncry, Laborie, Choiseul, Anse-la-Raye 
and CanarieSv 

In 1985 the government decided to decentralise operations, 
announcing that the island would be divided into eight regions. Each 
region would have a Regional Council, a broadly-based committee with 
local and central government representatives. Implementation of the 
decentralisation plan was assigned to the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Although implementation has been slow, a major step was the 
establishment in Vieux Fort of an office complex to accommodate sub- 
offices of the various ministries, including the Ministry of Education & 
Cuhure, The Ministry has sought to adhere closely to the government's 
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decentralisation plan, However, the process is complex and still in- 
complete. 

Prior to the government's announcement of its plati, the Ministry 
had three education districts, As a result of the government's proposals 
the office ;*t Vieux Fort was assimilated within the government office 
building. The nuwbcr of DEOs has increased to five and will ultimately 
increase to eight. Nfinistry sub-offices may in the long term be opened 
in other Regions. There has been no parallel decentralisation of cultural 
services. The Department of Culture remains entirely in Castries, from 
which the field officers move out as necessary. 

The DEOs supervise the schools in their districts, ensuring 
adherence to rules and regulations, and assisting principals with 
day-to-day problems. They take decisions relating to class arrange- 
ments, grant 'time off to teachers, and collect statistical data. They 
also communicate necessary information to the central administration 
in Castries. In executing their responsibilities they may receive general 
advice and suggestions from members of their Regional Councils. The 
DEOs are usually the Ministry representatives on the Councils. 

Nevertheless, major decisions are taken by the central Ministry of 
Education. The DEOs have no authority to appoint staff to their 
sub-offices as all appointments to the Teaching Service are made by the 
Teaching Service Commi.ssion upon the recommendation of the PS 
Education & Culture, and most civil servants are appointed by the 
Public Service Commission (PSC), normally on the recommendation of 
the PS Education & Culture through the PS Personnel. 

A slight disadvantage of decentralisation is that away from central 
control the region could possibly act in a manner which is not in keep- 
ing with central government policy. It is also possible that, in cases 
where the decentralised system is working, the Heads of Department 
and chief administrators are less likely to lake a personal interest in the 
affairs of the regions, thus m:^king them more remote, 

However the advantages of decentralisation perhaps outweigh the 
disadvantages. The main advantage is that the autonomy, albeit limited, 
enables decisions to be taken more quickly, thus making the system 
more effective. Secondly, it reduces the burdens of the central 
administration since certain problems can be dealt with locally; and 
thirdly, it promotes leadership at the local level 

Finally, the Department of Culture has been unable to decentralise 
because it is too small. However, ways could be found to meet some of 
the objectives within the existing structure. For example, deployment 
of a Cultural Officer from the out-districts could be enhanced by 
allowing him to take up office in a region closer to his place of abode. 
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(c) Specialisation/Generalisation 

The Ministry of Education & Culture has had to address problems 
relating to emerging needs. These needs include coordination of matters 
such as Annual Reports, school transport, Independence Day celebra- 
tions, carnival celebrations. Windward Islands school tournaments, and 
activities to generate social responsibility and discipline. 

These functional areas are slightly problematic for three reasons. 
First, some of them have not been anticipated, and therefore have not 
been allocated to specific incumbents in the structure. Second, while 
seeming to be of an educational nature, some of these functions require 
inter-dcpartmental coordination within the Ministry; and third, they 
may require substantial inputs from other Ministries and from the 
community. 

Such cases usually require the intervention of the Permanent 
Secretary. But although the PS is well placed to mobilise the necessary 
support from the various departments, he is usually too busy to co- 
ordinate the details himself. Such duties are therefore often assigned 
to another officer, usually the PAS. 

Emerging needs are also addressed by special committees. These 
have been established for the coordination of conferences, the granting 
of bursaries to needy students, the nomination of teachers and other 
candidates for training awards, and the identification of drivers to be 
contracted for providing subsidised transport to students. Many of these 
committees are ad hoc, but some have become standing committees. 

In addition to the PAS, several officers have had to take extra tasks 
because of the smallness of the Ministry and the constraints on 
specialisation. For instance the officer in charge of the Statistics & 
Examinations Unit is both the Statistical Officer and the Examinations 
Officer. The major problem associated with these job groupings is that 
the incumbents may be overwhelmed by a diversity of expectations. To 
tackle this difficulty they are sometimes given assistants and support 
staff. 

On the other hand, most jobs remain specialised. These includ'*. 
the Education Officers who have specialised roles as supervisors of 
pre-schools, primary schools, secondary schools, adult education, etc.. 
They also include the Speciali.st Supervisors, who supervise curriculum 
implementation in such subjects as language art.s, mathematics, 
agriculture, home economics, music, art, and physical education. In the 
general administrative section, the post of Accountant remains specialis- 
ed, while the Assistant Secretary has special responsibility for personnel 
and tr^aning. The Building Maintenance Unit also has specialist offic^ rs. 

One strategy through which the ministry secures specialist expertise 
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when it only needs such expertise for limited periods is through the 
system of special assignments. One example is a computer programmer 
who was recruited from the classroom, He remained on that ^iblish- 
ment list even though he was temporarily engaged in non-clhoiroom 
duties. Another example is the counterpart to the consultant in labour 
market studies required under a CDB/World Bank/OPEC technical- 
vocational education project. Like the computer programmer, the 
counterpart was a teacher who remained on his school's establishment 
during the duration of the project. He had previously been on special 
assignment in the Curriculum Materials and Development Unit. 

Nevertheless it remains true that certain staff members could be 
belter deployed. For ijstance, plans are afoot to make Specialist 
Supervisors serve as both curriculum developers and implemenlers 
rather than mere supervisors of teachers. Also, the work of the DEOs 
is to be reorganised so that ihey super\dse secondary as well as primary 
schools. However, there is no serious underemployment at the Ministry. 
On the contrary, the central administrative arm in particular seems 
over-burdened. 

Finally, it is useful to look at the evolution of responsibility for 
planning, statistics and examinations, for it exemplifies the ways that 
small slates may need to have flexible structures both to gel essential 
tasks done and to make the best use of scarce expertise. Until 1986, 
the ministry had a Planning & Statistics Unit headed by an Education 
Officer (Planning). There was no clearly-defined examinations unit. 
The Testing, Measurement & Evaluation Officer almost single-handedly 
undertook administration of the Common Entrance Examination, while 
other examinations were supervised by a range of other officers. 

The Testing, Measurement & Evaluation Officer was subsequently 
promoted to Principal Assistant Secretary in the administrative section. 
The search for a replacement led to identification of a professional with 
a statistical background. He was an educator whose personal qualities 
were expected to enhance communications with the many school person- 
nel involved in examinations, and he was therefore placed in charge of 
both statistics and 'examinations. As a result, the ministry now has a 
Planning Unit and a separate Statistics & Examinations unit. 



4. Responsibilities Shared or not Undertaken 

The Ministry shares several responsibilities with other government 
ministries and agencies. The following nine areas are particularly worth 
highlighting. 
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a) Early childhood education is shared with the Ministry of Youth, 
Community Development, Social Affairs & Sporty which is res- 
ponsible for day nurseries catering for children up to the age 
of three. The Ministry of Education & Culture oversees schools 
for children aged three to five. However, the 125 prc-schools 
are owned privately. 

b) Primary schools may be classified as Govr-nment, Assisted, or 
Private. Of the 87 schools, 32 arc Government, 51 arc Assisted, 
and four are Private. All the Assisted Schools are denomina- 
tional, 45 being Roman Catholic and the remainder Anglican 
or Methodist. The government pays staff salaries for Assisted 
Schools, provides equipment, and controls the curriculum. The 
denominational boards own the school premises, and receive 
from the government grants for maintenance and capital works. 
Three of the private primary schools arc owned by the Scvcnth- 
il^y Adventist church, which for religious reasons has desired 
autonomy in school management. The other private primary 
school caters mainly for expatriate children. 

c) Secondary schools fit into the same ownership classification. In 
this sector, however, most schools are owned by the govern- 
ment. Of the 14 secondary schools, 10 are Government, two 
are Assisted (Roman Catholic), and two are Private. The 
arrangement for the Assisted schools is comparable to that in 
the primary sector. The government pays salaries and controls 
the curriculum^ though provides a per capita student grant for 
maintenance and other costs. 

d) Special Education is supported by external donors and voluntary 
agencies such as the St. Lucia Blind Welfare Association and 
the Lions Club. The National Council for the Disabled over- 
sees the operations of the special schools, which cater for the 
blind, the deaf and the mentally retarded. A Ministry subven- 
tion pays for staff salaries. 

e) School Health Sen^ices are provided jointly by the Ministry of 
Education & Culture and the Ministry of Health, Housing & 
Labour. The latter is responsible for vaccinations, dental 
services and eye care. 

f) Textbooks in mathematics and language arts for primary schools 
are produced by the Ministry of Education & Culture with 
assistance from the private sector. Originally the Ministry 
duplicated and sold the materials itself. However assistance is 
now sought from local printers, and the books are sold through 
commercial outlets. In addition, some textbooks are now 
published on behalf of the Ministry by overseas companies. 
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g) Scholarships for overseas studies are granted according to 
procedures established by the Ministry, The final recommen- 
dations are usually made by the Training Committee, which 
comprises the PSs from the various Ministries and representa- 
tives of the major staff associations. The PS Personnel is the 
Chairman, and his Ministry supplies support staff. 

h) Teachers' salaries are paid by the Treasury through the 
commercial banks. The necessary documentation is prepared 
by the Accounting Unit of the Ministry of Education & Culture. 

i) Budgeting procedures are set out for each Ministry along 
established guidelines, but the Ministry of Finance puts together 
the final version of the budget. While functions such as 
accounting, budgeting and auditing are executed internally, 
external controls are imposed by the Ministry of Finance, the 
Treasury, and the Auditing Department. 

in other cases, problems are exT)erienced in underlakinf? certain 
tasks. It is difficult to identify cases where necessary work has never 
been attempted by the Ministry, but several tasks are cither done in- 
adequately or arc attempted only sporadically because of limitations in 
manpower. They include: 

- the updating of education development plans, 

- public relations, 

- educational broadcasting, 

- provision of a resource centre for teachers, 

- continuous work on the preparation of annual reports, 

- updating of personnel records, 

- computerisation of the record-keeping system, 

- analysis of the results of ihe Common Entrance Examination (CEE) 
for the diagnosis of problems affecting the teaching-learning process, 
and 

- quantitative research on educational effectiveness. 

Finally, the ministry has no school psychologist. In 1987 one 
secondary school had provision for a Guidance Counsellor. As a way 
to make effective use of scarce resources in a small system the 
individual was assigned to the ministry so that she could belter serve 
the entire system. However, she subsequently resigned. 

On the other hand, the ministry did recently appoint a Curriculum 
Officer responsible for Family Life and Guidance Counselling in 
schools. The need for such programmes at both primary and secondary 
levels is acute in view of recent problems of drug abuse, delinquency. 
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teenage pregnancy and general indiscipline. Full programmes have 
been developed, and the officer is training counterparts for effective 
implementation. 

5. Personnel 

(a) Expertise 

ll is not acutely difficult to identify and recruit suitable staff for the 
Ministry, though bureaucratic hurdles sometimes complicate recruit- 
ment. In general emigration docs not significantly reduce the availabi- 
lity of suitable people, though difficulties are occasionally experienced 
in certain specialisms. 

Within the Ministry itself, in recent years expatriates have seldom 
been employed on a steady basis. Expatriate teachers are nevertheless 
recruited for the schools. The Ministry has ongoing links with Volun- 
tary Service Overseas (VSO) from the United Kingdom, CUSO from 
Canada, Peace Corps from the USA, and Linguistic Attaches from 
France and Venezuela. Up to four teachers from each of these sources 
are recruited each yean At the secondary and tertiary levels the system 
has benefitted from recruitment of Guyanese and, more recently, 
Trinidadians. Also, the Sir Arthur Lewis Community College has an 
institutional development project under which staff exchanges take place 
with St. Lawrence College in Canada. 

Within the school system the recruitment of expatriate teachers has 
caused little disruption. The Ministry continues to value the services of 
expatriates, though regulates the terms under which they are employed. 
The Ministry also pays attention to the balance between expatriates and 
locals in specific institutions. 



(h) Job Definition and Appraisal 

Most jobs are reasonably well defined before appointments are made. 
This is chicfiy because some justification must be given to the relevant 
authorities for creating new posts. Also, vacant posts are often 
advertised, and the job descriptions are usually included in the advertise- 
ments and/or further particulars. Moreover, when applicants are 
interviewed the job description is frequently the launching pad for 
questioning. 

However, many jobs evolve over time. For example in recent years 
close attention has been given to the officers in the Accounting Unit, 
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for whom new job classificalions have been proposed. Also, ihe post 
of Principal Assistant Secretary was created about six year ago to 
provide assistance to the PS. The role of the Assistant Secretary has 
also been redefined to incorporate responsibility for staffing and 
training. 

A new format has recently been prepared for staff appraisal. 
Because standard appraisal forms are used throughout the public 
service, the criteria for assessment do not always match the jobs that 
individuals are doing. However, the Teaching Service has separate 
forms for teachers and principals. It is perhaps at the very top of the 
hierarchy that it is most difficult to appraise performance. The PS has 
sometimes completed formal appraisals of the Heads of Department, 
but no systematic appraisal has been made of the PS. 



(c) The Hierarchy 

Like comparable organisations in other small stafes, the Ministry of 
Education & Culture has a short pyra.Tiid. However, efforts were made 
in the early 1980s to make the hierarchy taller. The need to provide 
greater opportunities for individual mobility was the major motivation 
for the reclassification of posts in the accounting stream of the public 
service, which included the accountants in the Ministry of Education & 
Culture. 

A broader reclassification exercise has just been concluded 
involving the representatives of the Ministry of Education & Culture, 
the Ministry of Personnel and the Teachers* Union. The exercise aims 
to encourage mobility within the teaching service and to equate terms 
and conditions with those of the civil service. The proposals await 
Cabinet approval. The government has also set up a special committee 
under the chairmanship of the PS Personnel to propose reclassification 
of positions in the civil service in order to improve opportunities for 
individual advancement. 

One obstacle to movement in this small system arises when senior 
positions are occupied by relatively young persons. To tackle this 
difficulty arrangements are sometimes made for secondment to other 
organisations, especially for senior officers. 

Within the individual departments of the Ministry of Education & 
Culture, particularly the Department of Education and Library Services, 
opportunities for advancement are reasonable. However, officers who 
wish to advance to the highest level must be prepared to abandon their 
specialisms. 
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(d) Work for External Bodies 

It is difficult to identify all the roles undertaken by staff of the Ministry 
of Education & Culture in other Ministries and in private organisations. 

Table 10,2: Officers* Involvement in Other Government Bodies, Ministry 
of Education & Culture, St. Lucia 

Pcrman^nl Secretary 

. Vice Chairman, St. Lucia Development Bank Student Loans Scheme 

• Chairman, National Task Force for Discipline 

- Member of several Cabinet-appointed committees, including 

- Training Committee 

- Housing Committee 

- Reclassification Committee 

- Government Tenders Board 

- Member, Sir Arthur Lewis Community College Ik)ard of Governors 

- Member, Independence Day Celebrations Committee 

Principal Assistant Secretary 

- Chairman, Bducation Subcommittee, National Disaster AmcHoraticn Committee 

- Chairman, Windward Islands School Tournament local Committee 

Senior Accountant 

• Member, National Carnival Development Committee 

Statistician 

- Member. National Population Council 

Chief Iklucation Officer 

- Member, Government Salary Negotiating Team 

- Member, Central Hmcrgency Organisation 

- Member, Sir Arthur I-ewis Community College Ik)ard of Govemors 

Ivducation Officer (Curriculuiii)/Acting Deputy CLO 

- Board Member, Radio St. Lucia 

Education Officer (Prc-Schools) 

- Member, National Council for the Disabled 

labour Market Information Counterpart 

- Member, Road Safety Board 

District liducation Officer (Area 1) 

- Member, Independence Day Celebrations Committee 

Specialist sSupcrvisor (Art) 

- Member, Independence Day C!elebrations Committee 

Director of Culture 

- Member, Independence Day Celebrations Committee 

- Member, National Carnival Development Commit tee 

er|c 2 1 2 
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Nevertheless, Table 10.2 presents some of the linkages with Cabinet 
committees and quasi-government bodies. These linkaj.cs can bw 
numerous, especially for the Permanent Secretary. 

Involvement with other bodies can be very useful. The officers 
gain experience which they can use in their own work, and tl ey expand 
their circle of contacts. Iso, the skill that individuals display in work 
with external bodies e. ^ances their reputations and, as a result, the 
image of the Ministry, Finally, external contacts add interest and help 
to circumvent boredom. 

However, work for external bodies may also create problems. First 
the demands of the external bodies may be onerous and draining. 
Officers may also find themselves enmeshed in conflicts of interest. 



6. International Linkages 

(a) Regional Organisations 

Among the major regional organisations that are important to the 
Ministry are the Caribbean Development Bank (CDB), the Caribbean 
Examinations Council (CXC), and the University of the West Indies 
(UWI). 

The CDB is primarily concerned with economic development and 
until recently had few education projects. One important project, 
however, is a loans scheme for tertiary education. Funds are made 
available to the St. Lucia Development Bank, which has appointed a 
Student Loans Committee to administer them. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion & Culture is represented on the Committee. 

The CDB has also worked with the Ministry in two other projects. 
One was a school construction/rehabilitation project for which the CDB 
in the early 1980s undertook responsibility for implementation with 
funds from the United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID). The other is an ongoing sub-regional technical/vocational 
education project co-financed by the World Bank, the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), the CDB itself, and the 
participating governments. 

The CXC was established to prepare syllabuses for the various 
subjects in secondary schools and to set and mark examination.s based 
on these syllabuses. The CXC promotes increasing relevance of educa- 
tion, for example through the indigenisation of syllabuses and the 
impetus given to technical/vocational education. 

The UWI provides tertiary education for its member countries. It 
also provides consulting services as needed. The Sch(X)l of Education 
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in Barbados has had a major oulrcach function which has included Si. 
Lucia. Teacher education has been among its foci. The Office of 
University Services, based in Barbados, has made particular efforts to 
ensure that the needs of non-campus countries arc addressed by the 
University administration. 



(b) International Aid 

St. Lucia, like most developing countries, gains aid from external donors. 
For example several donors have contributed to the Ministr/s capital 
projects, especially in school construction. External agencies have 
included USAID, the British government, the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), the French government, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Assistance has also been received from Hess 
Oils Ltd., an American company with major interests in the US Virgin 
Islands which established an oil trans-shipment centre in Castries. 

Donors have also assisted with special projects. They have included 
two major curriculum projects funded by USAID through UWl and 
CXC. One of the projects facilitated the development of curricula for 
core subjects at the primary level, while the other helped to develop 
secondary school syllabuses and curricula in several subjects. 

Other special projects have included: 

♦assistance from the Association of Community Colleges of 

Canada for the training of senior staff in the technical college; 
♦funds from the Canadian High Commission for technical/ 

vocational equipment and for several other small projects; 
♦donation of typewriters, exercise books and other supplies from 

the Canadian Organization for Development in Education 

(CODE); 

♦books from the British High Commission; 
♦science equipment from the Federal Republic of CJermany; 
♦science and business education equipment from the French 
government; 

♦Special Development Assistance grants from USAID; 

♦finance from Uniccf for equipping pre-schools; 

♦food from the United Nations World Food Programme for the 

School Snack Programme; 
♦financial and technical assistance from Unesco for developing 

curricula in prevocational education and for equipping schools; 
♦assistance from the Organization of American States (OAS) in 

adult education, special education and sports; and 
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♦assistance from various agencies for purchase of photocopiers 
and computers. 

It must also be recognised, however, that international aid can have 
a negative side. There is a danger of excessive dependence on external 
funds for development projects. Agreements with external donors may 
bring 'strings', and may require counterpart arrangements with over- 
burdening staff-support stipulations. Moreover, the processes of project 
identification, development, implementation and monitoring may con- 
sume an inordinate amount of officials' time. Finally, the departure of 
a highly competent overseas specialist may cause a void if a local has 
not been trained to replace him. 

The Ministry generally assigns a middle-level or senior staff mem- 
ber, usually on a part-time basis, to all major projects funded by 
external donors. In this way the Ministry tries to provide logistical 
support for visits of the representatives of the external bodies and for 
project monitoring. Unicef projects, for example, are coordinated by 
the EO (Pre-Schools). OAS projects in adult education arc coordinated 
by the EO (Adult Education), and the CEO serves as the National Co- 
ordinator for the Unesco programme called CARNEID (Caribbean 
Network of Educational Innovation for Development). 

Full-time appointments for aid projects are rare, but do include 
three instances. One Ls the Secretar> General of the Unesco National 
Commission; a second is the School Feeding Coordinator who monitors 
the school snack programme; and the third is the full-time Project 
Manager of the CDB/World Bank/OPEC Technical- Vocational Educa- 
tion Project. 

Because of the variety of projects, the Research Officer based in 
the Ministry's Planning Unit has also been designated the Project 
Officer. His desk acts as a clearing house for information on all ongoing 
projects at the Ministry. 



(c) Visitors 

Although the policy of the Ministry is to promote the development of 
local expertise as much as possible, it has an open door to visitors. The 
Ministry may also make specific requests to external organisations to 
send visitors for various types of consultation. For example, CDB 
personnel come to monitor and implement the project in technical 
education; and two consultants financed by CIDA carried out a needs 
assessment with a view to upgrading of the education planning unit. 
Since the mid-1970s, the Ministry has also had links with the 
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Organization for Cooperation in Overseas Development (OCOD). This 
is a Canadian body which has helped run workshops for specialist 
teachers in primary and secondary schools. The workshops usually last 
for three weeks, and are preceded by preparatory visits of local 
educators to Canada, Eight Canadian tutors and administrative »iaff 
spent abou^l20 person-days in the country in 1989 in connection with 
these woreshops. 

In addition, a comprehensive teacher education project financed by 
CIDA and implemented by OCOD has just been initiated to upgrade 
unqualified teachers in four Eastern Caribbean Islands (including St. 
Lucia) through distance education. In order to facilitate local im- 
plementation, OCOD has set up a local office to which two Canadian 
staff have been posted. 

The Ministry of Education & Culture has also established a 
National Task Force on Discipline. The Task Force identified the '4-H' 
movement as one creative outlet for the energies of young people. A 
consultant was invited from Florida State University to advise on the 
resuscitation of 4-H clubs. 

The fact that most external visitors wish to hold discussions with 
senior Ministry officials can make major demands on the time of the 
latter. To keep this from getting out of hand, Heads of Department 
are encouraged to represent the Ministry and only to call the Permanent 
Secretary when it is really necessary. The Heads of Department also 
organise briefing and debriefing sessions to ensure that the goals and 
strategies proposed by external agencies fit those of the Ministry. Major 
conferences and seminars requested by overseas organisations are over- 
seen by an interdepartmental conference organising committee. 



(d) Management of Information 

Ministries of Education in small countries are sometimes overwhelmed 
by requests by external organisations for information. This Ministry 
routinely receives lengthy reports from the CXC, OAS, UWI and 
Unesco, some of which request responses. When an agency considers 
a response to be crucial, it sometimes needs to send repeated remind- 
ers or even to send a representative in person. The reason for inaction 
usually lies in the fact that the senior management is too busy to deal 
with these reports, and is unable to find a subordinate officer who is 
both qualified and available to do the task. 

Among the agencies, Unesco sends perhaps the greatest amount 
of documentation. It was partly because of the bulk of Unesco docu- 
mentation thai it became necessary to establish a special office to deal 
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with it. This documentation centre has now been broadened to include 
other acquisitions. 

The need to respond to these demands has forced the Ministry to 
identify a number of persons to assist. One of them is the Research 
Officer/Projects Officer in the Planning Unit, who is frequently called 
upon to draft background papers. The EO (Planning) is also often 
asked to help. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of time spent by the Per- 
manent vSecretary and the Heads of Department dealing with informa- 
tion requests from external bodies. A crude estimate would be about 
15 per cent of the time of each officer, despite the fact that not all 
requests are met. 

Nevertheless, it must be stressed that much of the information 
received from the external agencies is useful. Reports from these 
agencies have been used to help review policies at the Ministry. For 
example, much Unicef documentation has been used by the EO (Pre- 
Primary) and the EO (Adult Education). 



(e) Absence of Individuals 

The absence of individuals for overseas meetings or on long leave can 
seriously affect the work of the Ministry. However, methods of coping 
with absence have to some extent been worked out. First, each Depart- 
ment Head works closely with a deputy. The Deputy CEO deals with 
the routine correspondence addressed to the CEO, the correspondence 
to the Unesco Secretary General goes through her personal secretary, 
and the correspondence for the PS goes through the PAS. This means 
that in the absence of the senior officer the deputy is likely at least to 
understand the main issues and the state of play. 

Second, there has been in operation a system in which much of the 
outgoing correspondence of interest to the general administration and 
to specific departments is circulated to the Heads before signatures are 
appended. The PS has an opportunity tt view correspondence signed 
by the CEO before it is dispatched; and copies of outgoing correspon- 
dence are circulated amongst top officials before being filed. Accord- 
ingly, in the absence of any one of them someone else is likely to have 
some knowledge of the matter at hand. 

However, matters of a highly confidential matter are not circulated. 
For example the PS may have access to information which he will not 
necessarily divulge to his deputy or to the Heads of Department, 
Should the PS be absent, it is difficult for his deputy to act on such 
matters. But when the PS knows that he will be away for a prolonged 
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period, he uses his judgement on whether it would be proper to release 
such information. 

The record-keeping system also facilitates continuity. With the 
exception of confidential matters, all documentation is handled by the 
Correspondence Section, wbich does the appropriate filing and makes 
the information accessible to authorised officers in the Ministry. 

One other way in which disruption is minimised is by contact 
between Heads and their deputies by telephone or other means in the 
case of long absences. When Heads travel overseas, they tell their 
secretaries and deputies how they can be contacted. And when they 
are at home on leave they leave their doors open for communication. 
Senior officials may also report to their offices from time to time to 
deal with emergencies. 



7. The Culture of the Ministry 

(a) Lack of Neutrality 

In a small state, friendship and family relationships may significantly 
influence administration. This can be both a problem and an asset. 

The problem arises when officers experience difficulty in adjusting 
from family and previous coUegial relationships to ones involving 
superordinate/subordinate relationships. There is also a greater danger 
of inconsistent behaviour in which administrators favour their friends 
and relatives. These factors may reduce productivity and overall ef- 
ficiency. 

On the other hand, there are advantages in having close personal 
relationships. Loyalty to the organisation may be greater because the 
employees may have a personal commitment to the leader and a vested 
interest in his continued leadership. Also, rules may be exercised with 
greater moderation and humanity because administrators are reluctant 
to inflict extreme punishment on thrir friends and relatives. In such 
circumstances, even autocri lie leaders arc more likely to be benevolent. 
These factors contribute t:) greater stability for the organisation, and 
protect it from the disrupti ons of outside forces. 

The question then arising is how the authorities can maximise the 
advantages and minimise me disadvantages. First, it may be suggested, 
they should pay attention to qualifications and seniority in placement 
of individuals. These are more neutral criteria, which can reduce 
personalisation. 

Officials may also be advised to adhere closely to formal pro- 
cedures in other respects. For example the Financial & Ciencral Stores 
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Rules serve as a guide for financial and stores procedures; the Staff 
Orders provide guidance for civil service personnel mailers; and the 
Teaching Service Commission Regulations provide a code for regulating 
the conduct of teachers. Decisions can be taken ^according to the book\ 
and thus need not be personalised. 

Authorities may also relegate decisions to committees. In St. Lucia 
several standing committees have been established to review special 
cases and requests. These include the Honorarium Committee, the 
Housing Committee, the Staffing & Structures Committee, the Travel 
& Subsistence Committee, and the Tenders Board. A Permanent Secre- 
tary may refer special cases to these committees as the need arises, thus 
insulating himself from the effects of decision-making. 

Ii is also important that final decisions relating to the appointment, 
discipline and dismissal of teachers and civil scivants are mad^^ by the 
Teaching Service Commission and the Public Service Commission, both 
of which are appointed by the Governor General. Because of the 
manner in which recommendations for appointments, transfers and 
promotions are made, Ministry officials are protected from accusations 
of nepotism and from the consequences of direct decision-making. 

Finally, one way to circumvent the problem of sanctions in a highly 
personalised society is to ensure that the organisation sets appropriate 
structures within which groups can them.selves establish standards of 
performance. Systems of appraisal can then be based on the standards 
which have been set by the individual groups. 



(b) Personal Impact 

Another feature of small Ministries concerns the personal impact of 
leaders. Again this has both advantages and disadvantages, depending 
on the quality of the leaders. Where the leader is capable, the general 
performance of the Ministry improves; ^ut where he has significant 
shortcomings, much damage may be done. 

One positive example of personal impact was the decision to 
centralise the tertiary level institutions at a location on Morne Fortune. 
This decision paved the way for the 1985 integration of these separate 
institutions into a single tertiary-level college, the Sir Arthur Lewis 
Community College. 

By contrast, a negative example was the decision to establish junior 
secondary schools in the early 1970s. This innovation sought to expand 
secondary education opportunities and to raise the general educational 
level of the population. However, dissatisfaction mounted because 
better students were *creamed off into the regular secondary schools. 
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leaving only the less capable students for the junior secondary schools. 
Also, there was no automatic provision for the continuation of the 
pupil's secondary education at established secondary schools; and school 
leavers had neither the educational background nor the required skills 
to face the open society. Because of these shortcomings, the junior 
secondary schools are now being phased out through a process of up- 
grading. 

In order to maximise the scope for desirable change, one would 
recommend the establishment of consultative committees in order to 
obtain bcncFicial ideas and weed out undesirable ones. Such commit- 
tees could comprise relevant Ministry officials, other persons with 
expertise from other Ministries, statutory bodies, or the general public 
as necessary. The reports of these consultative committees should be 
seriously reviewed by senior administration and the political leaders. 

Further, to limit the dangers of undesirable change one would 
recommend that there be clearly defined laws, regulations, rules and 
procedures for administering the system. These may protect the system 
from unwarranted and excessively sudden changes. 



(c) Information Flows 

The 'grapevine' is undoubtedly a powerful agent for spreading informa- 
tion in the Ministry. Human interest information (for example, thai 
relating to transfers and promotion) tends to flow particularly rapidly 
within thii) informal network. 

Formal communication, however, tend to be relatively slow, and 
the word of a meeting to be convened certainly does not spread as 
quickly. Indeed the administrator must ensure that the information is 
delivered to the individuals concerned, preferably in writing, as they 
tend to complain that they misunderstand the dates, times or venues of 
meetings. Formal communication therefore requires a considerable 
amount of effort involving memoranda, circulars and telephone mes- 
sages. 

Frequently, important events at the Ministry are not known to the 
rank and file. Examples are decisions to construct new schools in 
particular locations, or the proposed staging of major cultural events. 
The Ministry's records are replete with cases where important meetings 
have been aborted or have been poorly attended because the organisers 
mi.sjudged the amount of time that the notices would take to reach the 
targetted persons. There have also been unfortunate instances where 
senior officials have failed to be represented at important functions 
because they miscalculated the time it would take to communicate to 
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another official a request to deputise. It is partly in an endeavour to 
exchange information that department staff meetings are organised. 



8. Conclusions 

The Ministry of Education & Culture in St. Lucia shares many features 
with ministries in other small states. This chapter has highlighted issues 
of specialisation/generalisation, shared responsibilities, job definition, 
training, inter-personal culture, and so on. 

The chapter has also, of course, highlighted features which are 
distinctive to St. Lucia. For example, although the island is small in 
area, the authorities have been keen to decentralise administration. 
Structures contrast markedly with those of Barbados and Montserrat, 
for instance. 

To some extent, the chapter has indicated divergence between 
ideals and reality. Although the total establishment of the ministry has 
nearly 150 posts, only three quarters of the positions are filled. This 
reflects financial and manpower constraints. Likewise, while it is 
difficult to identify areas in which necessary work has never been 
attempted by the ministry, some tasks are either done inadequately or 
are attempted only sporadically. They include the updating of education 
plan.s, public relations, educational broadcasting, and provision of 
resources for teachers. 

However, within the limitations of resources the ministry does 
achieve a great deal. School attendance is compulsory between the ages 
of 5 and 15, and many children also attend pre-school. St. Lucia also 
has valuable post-secondary provision, through both UWI and the Sir 
Arthur Lewis Community College. The Department of Culture is much 
smaller than the Department of Education, but has significant impact 
even with an establishment of only nine posts. 

Finally, the chapter has stressed the importance to St. Lucia of 
international connections. The government takes membership of 
Unesco very seriously, and like other countries in the Caribbean St. 
Lucia both contributes to and benefits from the CDB, CXC and UWL 
The country also benefits substantially from external aid, though is 
trying to avoid excessive dependence. 
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Chapter 11: Jersey 
John Kodhouse 



Population (1989): 82,500 

Population Growth Rate (1981-89): 0J% per annum 

Land Area: 117 square kilometres 

Capital: St. Helier 

GNP per Capita (1987): US$17,400 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1990): 100.0% 



Jersey is the largest of Ihe Channel Islands, located between England 
and France. The other Channel Islands are (juernsey, Alderney and 
Sark. Like the Isle of Man, these islands are dependencies of the 
United Kingdom (UK). However, they are not part of the UK, Nor 
do they form a political unit in themselves. The term 'Channel Islands' 
is a geographic rather than a political descriptor, and Jersey is governed 
independently from the other islands. 

Jersey's right to independent government was established many 
centuries ago. Originally the island was part of Normandy, which is in 
present-day France. The year 1066 brought the Norman conquest of 
England and the political incorporation of Normandy and England. 
Indeed, it is sometimes said that as Jenseymen were part of the invading 
army, England was the Island's first colony! In 1204, however. King 
John of England lost Normandy to France. For some centuries France 
and England had unea.sy relationships, and for the English kings it was 
Useful to have loyal Channel Islands .so close to the French coast from 
which to threaten their neighbours. To .secure this loyalty, the monarchs 
granted important privileges, including the right to free trade and 
freedom from English taxes. Jer.sey also operates an independent 
education system. 
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Although the UK government plays very little part in Jersey's 
internal governance, it docs take responsibility for foreign affairs and 
defence. Jersey has to help pay for defence costs, and in the future it 
may have to pay for the services of the Foreign Office. It can do this 
out of its internal revenues. The fact that Jersey can set its own taxation 
laws has permitted it to establish a thriving off-shore banking sector. 
The island also gains considerable revenues from tourism. 



1. The Structure of Government 

Jersey is governed by the States, an assembly comprising 12 Senators 
elected on an island-wide franchise, 29 Deputies representing parishes 
or districts, and 12 Connetables elected by the 12 parishes. Most 
decision-making at the political level is carricn out in Committees, 
Each Committee consists of a President and six members, all of whom 
must be members of the States, 

Committee Presidents are in effect the Ministers for their sectors 
of the government, and are politically and publicly responsible for 
decisions and actions. However this responsibility is shared with the 
Committee members, who participate in decision-making. 

No political parties are represented in the States, and each member 
is elected on a personal basis. Alliances arc formed for specific 
purposes, and have limited lifespans. There is no Cabinet, though the 
Finance & Economics Committee and the Policy & Resources Commit- 
tee have considerable influence and power. 

The Bailiff, who is also the Chief Magislr ile, presides over the 
sittings of th'*. Stales and of the Royal Court. To£,ether with the Deputy 
Bailiff, the Attorney-General and the Solicitor General, the Bailiff is 
appointed by the Queen. The monarch also appoints as her represen- 
tative in the Island a Lieutenant-Governor, who serves for a term of 
five years. 

Although the Slates can make local laws which stand for up to 
three years, more permanent legislation must be submitted for Royal 
approval in the Privy Council. At this stage the UK government can 
exercise a strong influence. The formal channel for all communication 
between the Jersey and UK governments runs through the Lieulcnant- 
(Jovernor and the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. Jersey officials 
have frequent contacts with the Home Office and other government 
departments in the UK. 

Some Departments are large enough to warrant the full attention 
of a Committee of the States. In other cases a single Committee is 
responsible for several Departments. Table IM lists the principal 
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Committees and, where it is not obvious, their functions. Several small 
Committees and Departments which cannot really justify listing as 
'ministries' have been omitted. 



Table 111: Principal Committees and their Functions, Jersey 



Committees 



Functions 



Agriculture & Fisheries 

Defence 

Education 

Establishment 

Finance & Economics 

Fort Regent 
Harbours & Airport 
Housing 

Island Development 
Postal Administration 
Public Building & Works 
Public Health 
Resources Recovery 
vSocial vSecurity 
Telecommunications 
Tourism 



Police, Fire Service 

Personnel services for most States 
employees 

Treasury, Taxation, Economic Advice, 
Commercial Relations, Immigration 
Operates a major leisure centre 



Planning and land use 



Used to be called the Sewerage Board! 
Pensions and health insurance 



There is in Jersey an inevitable overlapping of political and 
bureaucratic activity. This is one of the reasons why the processes of 
larger scale organisations cannot be easily applied in a small one. In 
my experience, small state politicians know - and want to know - a 
great deal about the activities of the bureaucracy, and involve them- 
selves in the bureaucracy's decision making. Larger systems in which I 
have worked have been able to build 'protective' procedures which 
create some distance between the politicians and the civil servants. The 
nature of the society, the range of tasks to be undertaken, the narrower 
and to some extent sharper political focus in the small system all pre- 
vent such procedures arising. 
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2* Education Department Responsibilities 

(a) Grouping of Functions 

The official title what is in effect Jersey's ministry of education is the 
States of Jersey Education Department. It is responsible for: 

• formal education for all children aged between 5 and 15 (soon 
to be raised to 16), 

- tertiary education, both academic and vocational/technical, for 
those requiring it, 

- adult and continuing education, 

- library services, 

- youth services, 

- vocational training outside the education system, 

- child care and welfare, 

- sport, recreation and leisure services for the community, and 

- support for cultural activities. 

This grouping of functions in the Education Department has no 
articulated rationale. In most cases the logic for the grouping seems 
to rest either on common use of resources (as in sport, recreation and 
leisure), or on the common nature of the operations and their users (as 
in child welfare and youth services). In at least one case, that of service 
to the handicapped, no other States department was prepared to accept 
an additional workload, and it was taken by the Education Department 
because staff were convinced of the need. Education in Jersey, as 
elsewhere, has over the years been like a hatstand on which various 
pressure groups and interests have lodged a variety of headgear! 



(b) Shared Responsibilities 

As in all small states, some functions are undertaken jointly with other 
government Departmenls. The five main areas are: 

- Finance. Although all accounting and control of the education 
budget is retained within the Education Department, by law 
only the Treasury can pay out public funds. All payments, 
including the salaries anc? wages of the Department's employees, 
are therefore made by the States' Treasury. 

- Planning. This is undertaken in the Education Department with 
the assistance of the States* Planning Department, 
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- Building Works, The Department of Public Building & Works 
provides architectural and engineering services for capital works. 
All other building work, including annual maintenance, is dealt 
with by the Education Department using private contractors. 

• Committee Meetings. The States' Greffe is a body responsible 
for organisation and clerical support for all States meetings. 
The Greffe provides a clerk for the Education Committee, and 
vouches for the records of all meetings. 

- Legal Advice, The Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General 
are the legal advisers to the Committee and the Department. 
Legislation is produced by the legal draftsman in accordance 
with instructions prepared by the Department. 

The Education Department also works with non-government 
bodies. Among the main ones are the Arts Council for cultural activi- 
ties, the Training Council for vocational training, and voluntary 
organisations including the churches for youlh work. 

The island also has six private schools. All but one of these 
schools receive substantial funding from the Department, but they are 
seen as outside the direct control of the Education Committee. They 
provide for about 15 per cent of the school population. 



(c) Work not Undertaken 

Many functions lhat are normal practice in larger systems, such as 
long-term planning, compilation of statistics, and regular presentation 
of reports and policy documents, are not undertaken in Jersey because 
of lack of staff and lime. Some other functions are made possible only 
by direct agreement and contract with external bodies. These include: 

- Examinations. These are almost entirely taken from the UK. 
Local qualifications with examinations have been developed in 
French and in Financial Trust Management, but most school 
pupils take examinations set in England & Wales. 

- Curriculum Development. This follows on the work done in the 
UK, and is an aspect of dependency. Some truly local curricu- 
lum development initiatives have been successful in language 
teaching and vocational education, but they have been limited. 
Textbooks are bought from UK suppliers. 

- Inspection of Schools. Although the local advisory service is 
expected to monitor the quality of teaching and learning, direct 
inspection of schools and colleges is performed by Her Majesty's 
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Inspectors under a contract with the UK government. 

- Higher Education. In return for a block payment to the UK 
government, Jersey residents are given access to higher 
education in the UK as if they were UK residents. 

- Advisory Semces. Some specialist advisers are brought into the 
Island on a programmed basis under a contract with the East 
vSussex Local Education Authority. 

3. Formal Organisation of the Education Department 

(a) Vie Organisation Chart 

Figure 11.1 shows the Education Department's organisation chart. The 
structure was developed in the 1970s to gii^e personnel at all hovels the 
opportunity to use and develop their skills. Prior to 1974, x ^' 
making was concentrated in two or three senior staff whose p 
expertise was limited and who frequently ignored the experience and 
qualifications of subordinates. The intention of the structure was to 
devolve decision-making as far down the line as possible, and to give all 
officers the chance to bring thrnr own skills and judgement to bear on 
the Department's tasks. Role definitions were intended to be flexible 
and to allow variation as required. The Civil Service does not compete 
very effectively with the local economy in offering employment to able 
people, and in the last decade restrictions on recruitment of qualified 
staff from outside the Island have been tightened. It is therefore 
necessary to develop the abilities that are available, and to deploy 
qualified staff to achieve the best results. 

The organisation chart shows a distinction between Administrative 
and Professional Services, reflected in the titles of the two Assistant 
Directors. This is a direct outcome of an agreement to create two 
second-tier posts to support the Director. Part of the agreement was 
that the holder of one post would always have leaching qualifications 
and experience. 

When this proposal was initialed it attracted some criticism from 
those who fell that the system was loo small for a top-heavy bureau- 
cracy. However, neither of the Assistant Directors was a deputy in the 
full sense. In the ab.sence of the Director the Assistant Directors acted 
as a 'joint deputy'. A subsequent job evaluation did give greater salary 
and thus status to one Assistant Director, but the separation of adminis- 
trative and professional matters has remained far from watertight. Of- 
ficers lower down the hierarchy work as a team and .seek advice and 
decisions from either A.ssistanl Director as appropriate. The profcs- 
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sional staff work readily with the Assistant Director (Administrative 
Services), and some non-professional staff are supervised and supported 
very effectively by the Assistant Director (Professional Services), 

Figure 111: States of Jersey Education Department (1989) 

Dtrectof of Educatton 



^ Assistant Direcior of EOucaiOn 
AoniintMraiive Services 

i : 



Assistant OireciOf o\ Education 
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Maintenance & Supplies 



Soorts & Recreation 
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Advisory Start 
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Machine Operator 
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It will be noted from the chart that the Finance Officer reports 
immediately to the Director rather than through an Assistant Direcior. 
The Finance Officer is seen as almost equa' in status to the Assistant 
Directors, and this structure gives him a degree of autonomy within the 
Department. 

However, the rationale for the Children\s Officer reporting 
immediately to the Director is slightly different. When this post was 
created, neither of the Assistant Directors had appropriate experience 
or knowledge of child welfare services. Because the Assistant Directors 
would have found it difficult to give the necessary support and super- 
vision, and it was considered more desirable to place the Children's 
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Officer immediately under the Dircelor. In this respect the organisa- 
tion chart reflects the experiences and competences of the people 
holding particular posts at the time that the structure was drawn up. 

The Department has no separate district officers, but wherever 
possible decision-making authority has been devolved upon sehools. 
This has been partly successful in secondary education, though head- 
teachers are reluctant to take responsibility for decisions which may 
have political consequences. Because of this reluctance, full devolution 
has been limited 



(b) Specialist and Gencralist Posts 

It is difficult to identify the distribution of staff among the different 
functions. Almost all senior management have some involvement in 
some or all education functions. For example the Finance Officer 
operates in all areas, and although Assistant Directors have specific 
responsibilities, as members of the Senior Management Team they have 
an input throughout the system. 

Ncvertheles.s, some functions do have speeifically-designaled posts. 
These include: 



- Child Welfare 45 posts, 

- Public Library 26 posts, 

- Sports, Recreation & Leisure 2 post.s, 

- Vocational (juidance 3 post.s, and 

- Youth Service L3 posts. 



The large numbers in child welfare and the library reflect the group of 
relatively low-grades staff in residential homes and the unqualified 
assistants in the library service. All are technically civil servants and 
part of the Education Department, but their roles are specific and 
limited. The Department has 101 po.sts altogether. 

Almost all senior posts contain elements which lie outside the 
qualifications and experience of the postholders. This can create consi- 
derable problems. The only exceptions are the Youth Officer and the 
Chief Librarian and his deputy. Even these people have to report to 
superiors who may not fully understand their specialist concerns. 

For example, the Assistant Director (Administrative Services) has 
responsibility for the Library Service and for Sports & Recreation, The 
post also carries responsibility for capital works and maintenance. On 
appointment, the current po.stholder had no qualifications or experience 
in these areas. Difficulties can arise when the judgements of specialists 
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reporting to the poslholdcr, such as the Chief Librarian or the Building 
Inspector, are called into question. 

Likewise, in addition to work directly related to schools the 
Assistant Director (Professional Services) is responsible for Higher 
Education Grants and the Youth vScrvice. The present incumbent is a 
teacher by training and experience. Since he has no direct knowledge 
of youth work, he is necessarily dependent on the Youth Officer's 
judgement. 

In the main, these problems arc solved effectively. Generalists 
normally defer to specialist judgement on those issues which are strictly 
specialist. However, success is heavily dependent on the strength of 
personal relationships between generalist and specialist staff. And if 
the generalists defer too much to specialist opinion, the specialists may 
be insufficiently challenged in their thinking and planning. 

The posts of Chief Librarian and of the library staff have been able 
to remain specialist despite the demand on manpower. Partly this is 
due to the self-contained nature of the library service; but it also reflects 
reluctance on the part of the individuals to undertake other tasks. 

The educational psychologist post has become more specialised in 
recent years because the demand for specialised services has increased. 
The postholder used also to manage Special Educati» n services, but 
that responsibility has now been given to a part-time Ad> iser for Special 
Education who combines the post with the headship of a special school. 

To date, serious underemployment of specialist postholders has 
arisen in only two cases, both in teaching advisory/support work. 
Originally the Department had an Adviser for Physical Education and 
an Adviser for Outdoor Education (sailing, climbing, etc.). When the 
latter retired, the Adviser for Physical Education took on responsibility 
for Outd(X)r Education in schools while the Youth Officer took over 
the management of outdoor centres. In the second case, a Senior 
Remedial Teacher's role changed because schools had appointed their 
own Special Needs Teachers. Following prolonged negotiation the 
teacher was redeployed as Manager of the Teachers' Centre. These 
redeployments helped the system lo make the best use of its .scarce 
resources. 



4, Ministry Pt^rsonnel 

(a) Recruitment of Staff 

The Education Department suffers from serious fccruitnienl problems. 
The restrictions on immigration result in limited choice of candidates 
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and lack of compctilion. Expatriates arc regarded as a regrettable ne- 
cessity, and are usually recruited only on three to five year contracts. 
These short contracts detract from commitment to the long-term 
interests of the community. 

Personnel shortages are made worse by a high emigration rate. 
However, emigration is less serious than it was a decade ago. Greater 
numbers of qualified Jerseymen people remain in or return to the 
Island, and when they do so they can choose from job opportunities 
which, though limited in range, are numerous and generally well paid. 

The shortage of local personnr' has encouraged employment of 
people without full qualifications for particular jobs. There is a local 
belief that all Jerseymen can if necessary turn their hands to anything. 
This causes problems of qui»lity, though of course the belief is helpful 
when people are asked to undertake tasks outside their experience and 
professed skills! The government does provide on-the-job training; but 
since the private sector can usually offer more attractive conditions, the 
public sector suffers from high staff turnover rates. 



(b) Job Definition and Appraisal 

In a small department, jobs should be defined sufficiently broadly to 
allow fiexibility. Jersey now has a job evaluation scheme which is linked 
to pay and which depends on detailed and specific job descriptions. In 
some respects the new scheme is problematic, for it has reduced fiexibi- 
lity. The scheme also requires considerable time and effort which 
cannot easily be afforded in a small system. 

The content of senior posts can only be defined in detail by the 
postholdcrs. Because in a small system there is no way to check in 
detail on what people do, much must be taken on trust. This is 
especially true of specialist work, in which outsiders have to accept the 
postholdcrs' decisions on activities and priorities. 

A poor performer at any level can create considerable problems in 
a small organisation, and problems are especially serious when p(K)r 
performers hold senior positions. Given the right attitudes and com- 
mitment of staff, however, vulnerability might be considered a price 
worth paying to enable the good performers to give their best. 

Appraisal in small systems always presents si>ecial problems. It is 
vital to successful use of manpower, but working relationships often 
refiect the close social relationships of kinships in a small community. 
In the Jersey Education Department the solution has been to develop 
an appraisal system that centres upon self-appraisal and which is mainly 
directed to job satisfaction. 
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(c) Promotion and Morak 

The emphasis on job satisfaction is especially necessary because 
promotion prospects within the Department are limited. This is par* 
ticularly true for specialist officers. Generalists are in a better position 
because they can seek promotion in other Departments. One example 
is the former Assistant Director (Administrative Services), who -^ame 
to Education from the Public Health Department, and who is now chief 
officer of the Tourism Department, Specialist staff are faced with the 
choice of accepting the limitations of the system, turning generalist (as 
intended by the Careers Officer), or seeking promotion outside the 
Island. 

Recognising the lack of promotion opportunities, senior manage- 
ment counsel staff to see their '-areers in ways that both satisfy their 
personal ambitions and mec^ the needs of the system. They also en- 
courage sideways transfers. The possibility of compulsory transfers has 
been discussed, but has proved unpopular. 

Another strategy to reduce staleness is to offer staff periods of 
three or four months away from the job either to undertake research 
or development projects locally, or to follow a course of study or 
experience outside the Island. This offer, made after seven to ten years 
of service, has proved very effective among headteachers. However, the 
arrangements have not yet been extended to headquarters personnel. 



5* International Linkages 

(a) Fonnal and Informal Relationships 

From the above comments it will be apparent that most of Jersey's 
external links are with the UK. Formal links are maintained with the 
UK Department of Home Affairs, and informal links exist with the 
Department of Education & Science. UK inspectors, and advisory staff 
from the East Sussex Local Education Authority, are contracted to visit 
the Island on a regular basis; and the National Curriculum Council is 
always willing to provide information about develcpmcnts in the UK. 

The Island suffers from the absence of a local university offering 
part-time in-service training courses. However, it has close contact with 
the Universities of Exeter and of Southampton, and with Portsmouth 
Polytechnic. Staff of these institutions come to Jersey, and local 
teachers go to the UK to study. B.Phil, and other degree courses arc 
available for local teachers in the Islands and arc validated by these 
institutions. 
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The most significant external bodies of which the Island education 
system can be described as a full member are the examining boards. 
The Southern Examining Group sponsors the General Certificate in 
Secondary Education (GCSE), and the Cambridge Examinations Board 
sets the 'A' level examination. These are the two major external 
examinations used by the system. Jersey teachers have played a 
considerable part in the development of the GCSE. 

The Island also has links with other professional bodies in the UK. 
However, participation tends to be restricted to attendance of major 
conferences. Jersey is an Associate Member of the Council of Local 
Education Authorities, but derives little benefit from the organisation. 
Nevertheless individuals in the Department are members of various 
organisations, and are encouraged to attend professional meetings. 

Jersey also has connections with the other off-shore British Islands 
which are not part of the UK, i.e. the other Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man. These connections are based on the common relationship with 
the UK, and are especially important when there is a threat to the 
Islands' autonomy. Links with the Isle of Man are very loose, but the 
Director of the Education Department in Jersey has regular meetings 
with his counterpart in Guernsey. 

Because the Island is just 22 kilometres off the French coast, many 
connections are also maintained with France. Reciprocal visits are made 
from lime to time, and the Island*s education department has a twinning 
arrangement with its counterpart in a town in Normandy. Schools and 
colleges are encouraged to make d«recl links with counterpart institu- 
tions in France, and a Jcr.sey scholarship is maintained at the University 
of Caen. 

Finally, the Jersey government maintains a small aid programme. 
Much of this aid has been channelled to other small islands. It has 
included education projects in Seychelles and Montserral, for example. 



(b) Absence of huiividuuls 

International links cau.sc individuals to be away from their desks from 
lime fo time. For example, they may: 

- attend professional cour.scs and conferences, 

- visit UK .'schools and colleges to identify good practices ox study 
new developments, 

- attend meetings in the UK with government departments, 

- nionitt^r the progress i^f Jersey pupils in UK special education 
institutions. 
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- lake pari in the working groups of ihe examination boards, or 

- undertake an allachmenl to another education system for further 
training and experience. 

Except for the last category, the majority of these absences are for a 
week or two at most. The problems arise not from the lengths of these 
absences but from their frequency. Work always has to be done, and 
often in the specialist areas there is only one person to do it. People 
therefore know that if they go away, they will have to work even harder 
when they get back. After a time staff feel that the price of such 
absence is too high, and they begin to find excuses to avoid going 
*off-Island\ Then senior management has to take a hand and rearrange 
work to ensure that the necessary visits and meetings are undertaken. 

Reference has already been made to the development of team 
approaches to the work of the Department. This is espei lally ir por- 
lant for senior management, who often themselves have to undertake 
the work of absent staff. In order to do this, they must acquire skills 
and understanding in areas of work outside their main expertise. This 
is perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of small education 
departments. Every small department or ministry has to develop the 
skills of staff so that there is some back-up to cover absences and 
periods of staff shortage through sickness and vacancies. Training of 
multi-skilled administrators is a basic necessity for survival, not a mere 
theoretical interest. 

Maintenance of good records is another basic necessity. Certainly 
in Jersey the central filing system is a crucial part of the Department's 
operations. This is made abundantly clear when it fails, as sometimes 
happens in any human operation. Senior staff, including the Director, 
arc required to circulate to colleagues copies of letters and documents 
before they are placed on file, so that all are aware of the current state 
of play in most of the Department's business. 



6. The Culture of the Ministt^ 

(a) Interpersonal Relationships 

In a small organisation and society the closeness of interpersonal 
relationships has many advantages. Intimacy can contribute to excellent 
teamwork in which the strengths and weaknesses of individuals are well 
known, and in which Splaying to strengths' produces good results. Close 
relationships may also speed decision-making, and can generate trust 
and confidence. 
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Several examples may support these observations. The Youth 
Officer, the Director of Education and the Assistant Director have 
worked together over several years. When any two meet to discuss 
some aspect of youth service policy or practice, they can accurately 
forecast the views and reactions of the third. On a wider framework, 
the Senior Management Team know each other both in and out of the 
office. They share a common purpose, and they share each others' 
jokes. Difficult decisions can be taken with a degree of goodwill which 
would be missing in a larger organisation. Any member of the team 
opposed to the final decision is 'comforted' by colleagues, who go out 
of their way to make the decision easier to bear. 

Further, when Education Department staff meet to consider any 
matter of policy or operation, they can dispense with the preliminary 
period of ^statement of positions' that is normally a major part of such 
meetings. This point is demonstrated whenever Department staff attend 
meetings with colleagues from other Departments and complain about 
how long it takes to reach a conclusion. They claim the faster processes 
of their own Department as a virtue, not recognising the contribution 
made by their own personal relationships in the Department. 

However, close interpersonal relations may also have a negative 
side. First, innovation can be more difficult if it is *known' thai a 
particular person will be opposed to the new ideas. Second, differences 
of personality may produce confiicts which are not easy to resolve in a 
small organisation. Conflicts can consume energy and time which would 
otherwise be directed at the Department's objectives, and the loss is 
proportionately greater in a small Department. Also, an antagonistic 
relationship between two individuals may have consequences for the 
whole organisation. 

In the previous paragraph the word *known' was placed in inverted 
commas because perceptions are not always accurate. Once perceptions 
have formed, they may be very difficult to change. In this sense a good 
reputation can be as undeserved as a bad one. The onus is on senior 
management to be open-minded, and to maintain impartiality even 
under political pressure. 

One example of the impact of reputations concerns an individual 
appointed in the mid-1980s who had a reputation for insensilivity and 
ruthlessncss. Initially the staff reacted to the reputation rather than the 
real person. Eventually they slowly realised that the reputation was not 
deserved. The postholder showed greal ability and capacity for work, 
and at the same lime was sensitive to colleagues' feelings. But there 
is no doubt that the officer\s effectiveness was reduced for more than 
a year. 
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(b) Personal Impact 

Another feature of the culture of a small Department concerns the 
extent to which individuals can have a personal impact. This is 
especially true of specialist staff. 

The careers office over the last 15 years presents a good example 
of this. There have been five Careers Officers during that time, and 
the quality and character of the service has been distinctively different 
under each one. The first was a local teacher without qualifications or 
experience who was appointed as a result of some political pressure. 
After a short and difficult tenure, he resigned and was replaced by an 
expatriate with high qualifications and long experience who had been 
running a large careers service in the UK. He was followed by another 
expatriate who had good qualifications but was much younger. This 
person was an innovator with great energy, but found the scale of the 
operation too small. During his tenure the Department's Grants 
Officer, a mature woman, trained as a careers officer. She followed the 
young exp^tri;Ue in the post, but retired when her husband also retired. 
She was succeeded by a young Jerseyman who had been working as a 
Careers Officer in the UK. Under each individual, the nature of the 
careers service was markedly different. 

The most 'anonymous' people in the Jersey Education Department 
are the accounts clerks, who receive and check all authorisations for 
payment from every cost centre. They rarely have direct contact with 
school clerks and teachers. Yet even they become known to staff of the 
establishments, who identify *their* accounts clerks and seek personal 
as.sistance when necessary. 



(c) Styles of Decision- Making 

All significant policy decisions are made by the Education Committee, 
subject in some cases to the States and the President of the Committee. 
The latter, as the States member with responsibility for political 
leadership in all education matters, plays the most important role. 

Each member of the Committee is responsible for a specific pan 
of ihe services under the Committee's political control. In that role 
each member works closely with a senior member of the Department's 
staff. 

In coming to any significant policy conclusion, the President must 
gain the support of Committee members. If a major policy issue ha.s to 
go before the Slates, the President will by informal means try to ensure 
that there will be majority support before presenting it. Thus all 
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political decisions rest on consensus, and the test of new proposals is 
their perceived level of political and public acceptability. 

As the members of the States have no party affiliations, assessment 
of the acceptability of any policy change is made by the President and 
the members of the Committee on a personal basis, in every sense of 
that phrase. It is customary to involve the Director of Education in this 
process of assessing the acceptability of policy, and the Director in turn 
takes " Iv/cc from the senior staff who work in close contact with 
indi* iT^cmbers of the Committee. As the Head of the Department, 
the Director is personally responsible to the Committee for the 
implementation of policies. 

In areas where the Committee has made no policy decisions, the 
Director is expected to act according to his judgement, which must 
include an assessment of political dimensions. Administrative decisions 
are made by members of the Department at all levels. Compared with 
larger education systems, administrative decisions which have con- 
siderable impact on the operation of the system are in Jersey taken at 
quite low levels. 

Although constitutionally powers are delegated by the Stales to a 
Committee, the President is very powerful and influential. No policy is 
ever made or changed without the consent of the President, and many 
decisions in the political area are left to the President, subject to formal 
ratification at the next Commillee meeting. One man held the office 
of President from 1969 to 1984. His predecessor was in office for 19 
years. During these long periods, the personal beliefs and political 
philosophies of the two men were reflecied in numerous ways through- 
out the Education Service. 



(d) Infonnation Flows 

The flow of information is a problem in any organisation. The danger 
in a small system is that people will assume that it fiows through 
informal channels, with the result lhat formal channels are left unused 
or even unformed. The practice in Jersey is based im the belief lhat 
the small si/e of the system creates an imperative need for as many 
staff as possible to know as much as possible about the business of their 
Department. 

Staff meetings are held at least fortnightly with all section heads, 
including for example the head of the typing pool. At those meetings 
the Director, or in his absence one of the Assistant Directors, discusses 
developments in the work of the Department and policy or major ad- 
ministrative decisions taken since the previous meeting. Confidential 
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limits arc set as necessary, and section heads are expected to pass on all 
the information to the staff of their sections. The aim is not only to try 
to ensure that information is passed on, but also to give all staff a sense 
of the total business of the Department. 

Formal systems exist for the passage of information. Standard 
instructions ensure that documents and letters are copied to appropriate 
section heads, and documents and letters (other than routine correspon- 
dence) dealing with current business are circulated among senior 
managers before filing. Also, of course, informal exchanges take place 
throughout the day when members meet for one reason or another or 
simply pass in the corridor. Yet despite all this there are occasions 
when important information does not pass to the right person. Tech- 
nology may hold part of the answer; but in the end it all depends on 
people, who are fallible. 

It is also useful here to comment on external information flow. 
While the absence of financial dependency enables the Department to 
be selective in dealing with external requests for information, those 
which are received from the European Community via the UK govern- 
ment have to be taken seriously. However, they generally call for a 
great deal of research and careful consideration, and they lend to be 
put to one side waiting for a quiet spell. In practice the quiet spell 
never comes, and when the officer concerned suddenly finds that a reply 
is urgently required the request has to lake priority over everything else. 

A vast amount of information comes into the Department. Most 
of it is *skim read' and may be put ^) one side for closer attention or 
passed to the Teachers' Centre library in the hope that someone will 
find time to deal vsath it. This weight of information and the sense of 
guilt and inadequacy it produces has a considerable psychological effect 
upon the professional staff of the Department. There is an anxiety that 
somehow a vital piece of research or a report with considerable implica- 
tions for local schools or teachers has been mi.ssed, and therefore that 
the system has suffered. 



?♦ Conclusions 

Constitutionally, Jersey's status is not di.ssimilar to that of such other 
UK dependencies as Mont.scrrat and the Turks & Caicos Islands. How- 
ever, geographic and cultural ties ensure a much closer relationship 
with the UK than is found in among the Caribbean or other dependen- 
cies. The Island does have an autonomous education system, but in 
practice follows many UK patterns. Influences operate through informal 
channels as much as formal ones, e.g. when Jer.seymen study in the UK 
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and when UK nationals arc recruited for posts in Jersey. 

Nevertheless Jersey has strong traditions, exemplified in its unique 
structure of government. These traditions give the organisation and 
management structures a distinct shape and flavour. The Jersey edu- 
cation system is certainly not a carbon copy of that in the UK. Nor is 
it exactly the same as that in such other dependencies as Guernsey and 
the Isle of Man, 

At the same time, the chapter has highlighted features of Jcrscy*s 
administrative system which have parallels in most other small stales. 
Although in recent years the Island has become very prosperous, limits 
on Immigration have constrained the extent to which the Education 
d epartment can recruit staff. The need to maximise use of scarce 
talents has been a major determinant of the organisation and manage- 
ment of the Education Department. The fact that Jersey is also a highly 
personalised society is reflected in much of the culture of the Education 
Department and has parallels in almost all other small states. 
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Chapter 12: Malta 

Charles J. Farrugia & Paul A. Attard 



Population (1988): 345,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 0.5% per annum 
Land Area: 316 square kilometres 
Capital: Valletta 

GNP per Capita (1990): US$5,050 

Year of Independence: 1964 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1990): 100% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0.898 



Malta has a long tradition in education. Historical evidence records the 
existence of a school financed by the state in the 14th century, while the 
origins of the University of Malta date back to the l6lh century. Yet in 
spite of the early start, universal primary education did not become fully 
effective until the end of World War II, and universal secondary educa- 
lion 25 years later. The islands now enjoy an extensive system of 
education which spans a wide .spectrum of academic provision and caters 
for most educational needs. 



1. Background 

The Republic of Malta comprises three island.s, namely Malta itself, 
Gozo and Comino. The country is located in the Mediterranean Sea, 
W kilometres south of Italy and 290 kilometres north of the African 
mainland. About 94 per cent of the population lives on the island of 
Malla. 

The local common language is Maltese, but Engli.sh, which is the 
second official language, is spoken by most people. Maltese and English 
are taught as subjects in primary and secondary schools, and both 
languages are used as media of instruction in secondary schools and at 
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the University. 

The strategic location of the islands, combined with the excellent 
harbour facilities, has had a strong influence on the history, culture and 
economy. Virtually all the dominant nations in the region have occupied 
Malta. The earliest known inhabitants were Stone Age farmers who 
came from Sicily some time before 4O00 BC and whose temples are 
considered the earliest free-standing stone monuments in the world. 

Malta became a British colony in 1814. Constitutions which gave 
the islands limited self-government, but which reserved defence, foreign 
affairs and other matters to the representative of the British Govern- 
ment, were in force in 1921-36, 1947-'59 and 1962-64. In the intervening 
periods the representative of the British government exercised executive 
authority. During the Second World War Malta suffered severe aerial 
bombardment, and was awarded the George Cross in 1942 by the 
United Kingdom's King George VI. Malta gained full political indepen- 
dence in 1964. Since 1974 the country has been a Republic. Its political 
system operates as a genuine parliamentary democracy, with a neutral 
and non-aligned foreign policy. The islands have close economic lies 
with the European Community. 

For centuries Malta survived economically as a mid-Mediterranean 
fortress providing services to military powers. Consequently, until the 
islands' political independence no major economic initiatives emerged 
to supplement the services offered to the military occupiers and to earn 
non-military foreign exchange. Following Independence, successive 
governments embarked on extensive economic diversification pro- 
grammes. These include the creation of an export-oriented industrial 
sector particularly in textiles, engineering, and electronics. The economy 
has also developed specialisms in shipbuilding and repair, and in 
off-shore banking. Since Independence, tourism has emerged as the 
leading foreign currency earner, with some 800,0(X) 2ourists visiting the 
islands annually. 

CJcneral economic expansion, coupled with redeployment of the 

1. slands' limited natural resources, has led to improved standards of 
living and high social expectations. The Maltese demand a g(X)d 
education sysiw^m and a wide choice of education services at all levels. 
Education currently consumes about 9 per cent of the national budget. 

2. The Education System 

Until the nud-16th century, regular schooling was provided mainly by 
the Catholic church. In the lale 19ih century ihe Mahese authorities 
made a serious attempt to increa.sc the literacy level and to lay the 
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fbundalions for universal education. Legislation for compulsory school 
attendance was enacted in 1924. It was improved by the 1946 Educa- 
tion Act, which made schooling compulsory for all children aged 6 to 
14. Secondary School for All was introduced in 1971. In 1974 education 
was made compulsory to the age of 16, and in 1988 compulsion was 
extended dowoiwards to the age of five. The 1988 Education Act also 
recognised teaching as a profession, made provision for a national 
curriculum, laid the ground for a less centralised administrative system, 
and gave parents a stronger say about their children's education. 

Malta enjoys healthy competition between state and private 
education, especially at the secondary level. About 28 per cent of the 
school population attend private schools, the majority of which are run 
by the Catholic church. Tuition in all state schools is free, and the 
government provides substantial financial aid to private schools. 
Students in state schools also enjoy loaned textbooks and free medicine, 
milk and dental care. 

All post-secondary and university education is also free of charge 
to Maltese cili/ens. The Stale offers substantial incentives in the form 
of monthly stipends and vacation employment in government, parastatal 
enterprises and voluntary organisations. This provision aims to remove 
the financial burdens from those who might otherwise find it difficult to 
benefit from tertiary education. 

After spending six years at primary school, children sit for the 
secondary schools admission examinations. Depending on their results, 
they then go either to the grammar-type Junior Lyceums or to less 
academically demanding Area Schools. After two years of secondary 
education, students may follow a craft-level course in a trade school or 
continue with academic courses. At the end of the fifth year of 
secondary education, students sit for the Ordinary Level of the 
Matriculation examination set by the Hniversily of Malta and/or the 
General Certificate of Education (GCE) examinations set by British 
examination boards. Those in the technical sector sit ^or the City & 
(iuilds of London Institute examinations. 

The attainment of six Ordinary level subjects allows students to 
spend the next two years in post-secondary education. At the end of 
this, students sit for the Advanced Level of the Malta Matriculation or 
(K:E (United Kingdom). Those who follow a post-secondary course in 
a Technical Institute sit for Higher Craft, Technician or Diploma Level 
Examinations set by the London-based City & Guilds. 

The origins of the University of Malta go back to \5^)2 when, a few 
years after the erection of the city of Valletta, the (Jrand Master of the 
time requested the Jesuits to open a Collegium Mclitensis. A i\ew 
campus was opened in l^)f>4. However, the old site in Valletta Svill 
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provides academic services through the Foundation for International 
Studies, a branch of the University. At present the University has 10 
Faculties, namely Theology, Medicine, Lav^, Dentistry, Architecture, 
Engineering, Education, Arts, Science, and Management Studies. The 
University also has several Institutes which concentrate on specific areas 
of study. It offers undergraduate, post-graduate and doctoral pro- 
grammes to 2,500 full-time and 400 part-time students. 



3. The Ministry of Education 

The Malta constitution cmpov^ers the President of the Republic, acting 
in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister, to assign to the 
latter and other ministers the responsibility for government departments. 
Ministers direct and control the department or departments attached 
to their mini.stries. The day-to-day administration of a ministry is 
supervised by a permanent secretary, who acts under the direction of the 
minister but who generally operates with some discretion and indepen- 
dence. Individual departments have their own heads, though the head 
of the Department of Education is called a Director. The permanent 
secretaries and department heads are appointed from among senior 
public officers by the Prime Minister following consultations with the 
Public Service Commission. They arc non-political posts within the 
Maltese Civil Service, 

In 1990 the Education portfolio was combined with that of the 
Interior to form a Ministry of Education & the Interior. However, this 
section of the chapter refers to the Ministry of Education as it existed 
before the change. 



(a) Slnicture 

Tabic 12.1 shows the main component parts of the Ministry before the 
1990 change. It will be seen that it had four Departments covering 
Education, Culture & Environment, Museums, and Libraries. It also 
had separate Administration Divisions responsible for examinations, 
transport, maintenance & repair, and minor staff. Also affiliated to the 
Ministry were the University of Malta, the Foundation for International 
Studies, Broadcasting, the National Theatre, and the National Orchestra. 

The fact that the Examinations, Transport, Maintenance & Repair, 
and Minor Staff sections arc separate Administrative Divisions rather 
than part of the Deparlmcnts deserves some comment. In a small stale 
where practically everyone knows everyone else or their friends, the 
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Table 12.1: Component Parts of the Ministry* of Education, Malta 
Minister 

Private Secretarial to the Minister 
Permanent Secretary 

Administration Divisions 

Examinations 
Transport 

Maintenance & Repair 
Minor Staff 

Department of Education 

Kindergartens 
Primary Education 
Special Education 
Secondary Education 
Technical & Trade Education 
Posl-Secondary Education 
Adult Education 

Department of Culture & Environment 
Culture 
Sport 

Environment 
Youth 

Department Museums 
Museums 
Antiquities 
Restoration 

libraries Department 

National Library 
Public Records Office 
Lending Library 

University of Malta 

Foundation for International Studies 

Broadcasting 

National Theatre 

National Orchestra 
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government wanted to ensure that all examinations for recruitment set 
by the government and parastatal organisations were absolutely fair and 
free from abuse. It seemed easiest to do this when examinations were 
administered by a separate unit. Strict regulations are in force to ensure 
that examiners are free from undue pressure in the preparation and 
marking of papers, and that results reflect only the level of attainment 
reached by the candidates. The Examinations Branch caters also for 
post secondary examinations run by external boards. On the other 
hand, a Test Construction Unit within the Department of Education 
runs examinations for schools on a national level (e.g. annual examina- 
tions in primary and secondary schools). This ensures that papers are 
professionally prepared, and that national standards are set and kept. 

The Transport Section within the ministry caters for transport 
required by employees in all departments. Transport of students to 
school, especially at secondary and special school level, is administered 
by a separate section, also within the ministry. Agreement for bus 
transport is negotiated by the ministry with the union and association 
concerned. 

Maintenance & repair and minor staff are also administered 
through central units for all departments. This seems to make sense 
in a small ministry, but there are common complaints that personnel 
are administered according to the priorities of the ministry rather than 
the institutions. There is some pressure to allocate funds to institutions 
to allow them to deal themselves with maintenance and minor repair. 

The relative weight of the component parts of the ministry is partly 
reflected in the budget. Figures for \9% are shown in Table 12.2. It 
will be seen that the Department of Education was allocated by far the 
largest part, representing 72.6 per cent of the total. The component 
which served all departments, i.e. the Minister's and Permanent Secre- 
tary's Offices and the Administration Division, was allocated 14.5 per 
cent. 



Table 122: Budget Estimates fur Ministry of Education, Malta, IQ90 (%) 



Section j>artmcnt 


Recurrent 


Capital 


Total 


Minister, .ji Permanent Secretary's 






Offices, S.- Administration Divisions 


17.2 




14..5 


Education 


7().5 


51.2 


72.6 


Culture, E ivironmcnt, Sports, 








Youth & Broadcasting 


3.3 


47.0 


10.1 


Museums 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


Libraries & Archive 


1.0 




0.8 
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(b) Functioning 

The policy of ihe Minislry of Education is implcmenled through a fine 
balance of power operated by three main groups. These are the 
Minister's liaison officers, the officials in the general civil service, and 
the professional educators. In various ways the three groups work in 
close cooperation. In other ways they operate independently and 
occasionally in competition. 

The liaison officers in the office of the Minister mainly have a 
political role. They do not have permanent appointments, and are 
chosen on a personal basis by the Minister to liaise both with the 
various sectors of the Ministry and with other Ministries. Their main 
function is to advise the Minister. They monitor the implementation of 
policy decisions in the various sectors and at different levels. They are 
expected to keep in touch with the general public, providing information 
and gathering feedback about the effectiveness of government policy. 

The Permanent Secretary and his staff are generalists. The role of 
the Permanent Secretary is to supervise the general administration and 
to ensure that the Ministry's policies are carried out. He ensures that 
the various departments within the Ministry liaise with each other, and 
that cooperation with other Ministries is maintained. According to 
established practice, the generalist civil servants avoid interfering with 
the actual day-to-day running and work of the departments as long as 
these operate within the parameters established by Mini.sterial policy. 

The senior generalist civil servants wield considerable power 
because they work closely with the Minister. Since they move from one 
department to another, and from one ministry to another, they are also 
very knowledgeable about civil service procedures. In the small, 
closely-knit service, they develop extensive personal contacts which 
provide them with strong, if unobtrusive, power and infiuence. 

The professional civil servants form the largest group. They 
perform specialised work according to the nature of their particular 
departments. Examples include the teachers in the Department of 
Education, curators in the Museums Department, and librarians in the 
Public Libraries. Unlike their counterparts in the general civil service, 
the professional civil servants work in closed departments and rarely 
transfer to others. 

Generally, the three groups work in harmony and mutual support. 
Occasionally there is friction, especially when one group feels that there 
is Undue interference, pressure or restriction from another. Here, the 
\srnall scale factor' of a micro-state plays an important part. Personal 
contacts or the quick intervention of a more senior official - sometimes 
the Minister himself - may lead to a speedy solution or at lea.sl to 
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shelving of the problem. Effective communication is also facilitated by 
the fact that the small group of senior personnel work in close proximity 
and are therefore able to arrange quick ad hoc meetings. However, 
experience has shown that physical proximity does not always guarantee 
effective communication. Conscious human effort is also required. 

The present Minister of Education meets with the Permanent 
Secretary and the Heads of Department on a regular, formal basis. 
Meetings sometimes take the form of working seminars. Section heads 
also hold frequent informal meetings, which provide useful occasions 
for individuals to exchange views, seek support, coordinate work, review 
action and develop policy. Other meetings are regularly scheduled to 
seek solutions to such issues as the need to pool and share the limited 
personnel and facilities of the different departments in the ministry. 
This communication style becomes very useful in the small administra- 
tive wset-up of the Maltese civil service, and reinforces the close com- 
munication links that are maintained both vertically and horizontally. 

The building housing the Ministry of Education accommodates the 
Ministry, the Departmem J, Education, the Department of Culture & 
the Environment and the central stores and workshops. The physical 
features, in contrast to other buildings housing ministries and depart- 
ments, are modern and fairly pleasant lo work in, and encourage easy 
communication. The atmosphere is enhanced by the informality usually 
prevalent within the various departments and, to a certain extent, within 
the Ministry itself. This closeness lends lo encourage friendliness and 
a sense of comradeship, especially in shared difncult projects. Oc- 
casional^. H'^wever, the close working and personal relationships can 
b:eed familiarity and complacency. Also, personal rivalry can extend 
from individuals to sectors within the departments, so that many officials 
in Malta env/ the impersonality and formality that exist in larger systems 
where it is easier for officialdom to be faceless. 



(c) Territorial Dvtvr/.ralisation 

Gozo is an integral part of the national education system, and is catered 
for in the national budget for education. All rules, regulations and 
profvdures apply lo both islands. However, there is a separate Ministry 
he Gozo Affairs which mc nilors, facilitates and iniliaics projects of all 
types. Gozo also has a resident Education Officer, who is the leading 
representative of ih'^ Department of Education on the island. One must 
bear in mind that the population of Gozo is about 25,000, equivalent lo 
the population of the largest town in Malta. Since there are several 
schools for the different small villages on the island, class sizes are 
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generally smaller in Gozo than in Malta. The Gozilans insist that ihcy 
should have all the facilities existing in the larger island. 



Table 12.3: Personnel of the Ministfy of Education (excluding Depart- 
ments), Malta, 1990 

Title Number 

Secretary 1 

Head 11 1 

Head I 1 

Professional Officer HI 1 

Assistant Head 1 

Professional Officer II 1 

Assistant Head - Registrar of Examinations 1 

Professional Officer I 1 

Administrative Officer 7 

Systems Analyst 1 

Public Relations Officer 1 

Technical Officer III 1 

Administrative Assistant 9 

Executive Officer 8 

Library Officer I 1 

Works Technical Officer 1 

Officer-in-Charge Minor Staff 1 

Assistant Works Technical Officer 7 



Data Entry Officer 1 

Messenger III 1 

Clerk 2f> 

(iroup D (Skilled Workers) 74 

Messenger II 3 

(iroup C (Skilled Workers) 42 

(jroup B (Semi-skilled Workers) 13 

Messenger I 2 

(iroup A 32 

1X)TAL 2.^ 



Note: The personnel have been ranked according to salary scale. 




or; 
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(d) Personnel Numbers 

Tabic 12.3 shows the numbers of personnel in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. At 238, the total number may seem large for a small state. 
However, it must be recalled that the ministry must cater for all the 
different branches associated with larger ministries in larger countries. 
Liaison officers are not included on the list, but their number is small. 

Personnel in Groups A, B, C and D include skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers, most of whom form part of the Maintenance & 
Repair section of the Ministry and carry out work at system and institu- 
tion levels. One may argue that their number is not large enough to 
satisfy all requirements. 



4. The Di^partment of Education 

(a) Functions and Structure 

The Department of Education employs nearly 80 per cent of the Minis- 
try's total workforce. Despite recent attempts at decentralisation, the 
education system is still highly centralised. The Department of Edu- 
cation employs all teaching and related personnel in the state education 
system. Head Office posts staff to the various educational institutions, 
and school heads have little or no say in the choice. The Department 
sets national curricula, and provides teaching materials, equipment and 
buildings for all formal and non-formal public education. According to 
law, the Department of Education also has jurisdiction over private 
schools. However, in reality the private schools regulate their own 
academic and organisational affairs. 

The structure of the Department is shown in Figure 12.1. At the 
apex is the Director, below whom are separate branches for educa- 
tional/professional affairs and for administrative matters. 

A recent reorganisation agreement gave the Director one of the 
highest ranks in the civil service. He is responsible to the Minister f(ir 
the overall academic and administrative management of his department. 
On the educational/professional side he is helped by a Deputy Director 
and four Assistant Directors; and on the administrative side he is helped 
by a Head and three AwSsistant Heads. 
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Figure 12 J: Structure of the Department of Education, Malta 
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(b) Vie Educational/Professional Branch 
(i) Responsibilities 

The oducalional/profcssional branch of the Dcpartnicnl provides the 
leaching service and ihe educational administration of schools at the 
various levels and in its specialised units. The Department generally 
regulates curriculum development through its Education Officers, who 
are also responsible for supervising the leaching of specified subject 
areas or of general instruction in the sectors allocated to them. 

Curriculum committees made up of Education Officers, school 
heads, classroom teachers and occasionally lecturers from the Faculty 
of Education select or commission textbooks, order instructional 
materials, and advise on pedagogical approaches. At the same time, 
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teachers in schools are encouraged lo develop their own instructional 
strategies as long as these conform with the general guidelines of the 
minimum national curriculum requirements. Specialised curriculum 
research and development is often undertaken by lecturers from the 
Faculty of Education working in close collaboration with Education 
Officers and teaching personnel. 

The educational/professional branch is also responsible for aca- 
demic standards. Apart from the monitoring by Education Officers, this 
is carried out through a system of nationally-based examinations that 
guide students from the primary to the secondary level of education. 

(ii) Personnel 

Tabic 12.4 indicates the numbers of personnel in the Professional/ 
Education Branch of the Department of Education. As might be 
expected, teachers comprise by far the largejit group. Most of them are 
fully qualified, having followed professional courses at college or 
university level. Instructors form the second largest group. They are 
generally qualified to teach in Trade Schools, but some, including 
part-time and casual instructors, teach in other schools when the 
required teachers are not available. Instructor and kindergarten 
assistant grades are generally classified I, II and III according to agree- 
ments between the government and trade unions, mostly on the basis of 
qualifications and years of service. 

Table 12.4 does not include Heads of Depirtnients (of subjects) in 
schools. Previously, Heads of Departments had the rank of Assistant 
Head (Administration) and Assistant Head (Counsellor). Now they are 
ranked as teachers, but have reduced teaching loads. 

Principal Education Officers are based in Head Office and assist 
the Deputy Director and the Assistant Directors. The Education 
Officers, who work under the direction of the Assistant Directors of 
Edjcation responsible for their sectors, constitute the main source of 
communication and liaison with the schools. 

The role of Education Officers has evolved considerably during the 
last 15 years. The 1974 education reforms brought about a significant 
change in the role of these officials who until then were known as 
Inspectors of School. They inspected, evaluated and reported on school 
management, administration and class leaching. They had both 
authority and power, but their relationship with teaching personnel was 
often ambiguous. Some were highly respected, but others were feared. 
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Table 12.4: Personnel of the Professional/Education Branch, Department 
of Education, Malta, 1990 



Talc 




Number 


Dircclor ot Education 




1 


Deputy Dircclor of Education 




1 


Assistant Director 




4 


Principal Education Officer 




8 


Education Officer 




33 


Head oi bcnool 




129 


Education Assistant (to Education 


Uiliccrj 


50 


Assistant Head of ^School 


I f\) 


Head of Trade wSchooI 




17 


Teacher 




2,720 


Assistant Head of Trade vSchool 






Instructor III 




178 


Kindergarten Assistant 111 




14 


Instructor II 




178 


Instructor 1 




89 


Kindergarten Assistant 11 




60 


Kindergarten Assistant I 




223 


Part-time/Casual Instructor 




423 


Note: The personnel have been ranked accor 


ding to salary scale. 



The role of Education Officers today is essentially that of counsel- 
lors, facilitators and animators. Normally, they are specialists in such 
subjects as English or History or in an area of education such as 
primary or 5pecial education. Although they are expected to inspect' 
both schools and classes and to report on both the schools' managerial 
style and the teachers' abilities, their relationship with teachers and 
schools is now more advisory, professional and relaxed. vSome Education 
Officers complain that, lacking the previous power, their role has 
become less effective. 

Education Officers in the Maltese education system are expected 
to act as leading professionals, specialists and administrators. They 
insist that this is an impossible multi-functional role, especially as they 
tend to be overloaded with a multitude of tasks, many of which can be 
performed by junior functionaries. Their realm includes curriculum 
development, teaehin^ m'jthods, selection of textbooks, extra-curricular 
activities, the use oi apparatus, the utilisation of facilities, and general 

25.^ 
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trouble-shooting and problem-solving. 

The new posts of Principal Education Officer appointed from 
among the most senior Education Officers and Heads of Schools are 
meant to support the Deputy Director and Assistant Directors of 
Education by shouldering some of their responsibilities. The posts of 
Education Assistant are also new. The 50 specialist personnel selected 
from among teachers should ease the multi-functional burdens of 
Education Officers, allowing them to make a greater contribution 
towards the formulation and implementation of policy, and freeing them 
from daily routines that can easily be carried out by subordinates. At 
the same time, the subordinates are in training for the higher posts. 

Education Officers are regarded as essential links between the 
schools and Head Office, di.sseminating official policy and carrying 
feedback to the central administration. They have regular meetings 
with the Assistant Directors of Education, the Director of Education 
and the Minister. Besides formal meetings, informal encounters are 
regular and frequent in the small education system since the offices of 
the personnel concerned are always within easy reach. 



(b) Tiie Administrative Branch 
(i) Structure and Functions 

The Administrative Branch operates through three main sections. They 
arc the Personnel Section, the Accounts Section and the Supplies 
Section. 

The Personnel Section has responsibility for the machinery of 
recruitment and promotions, and the keeping of personnel record.s. 
leave entitlements, etc.. When recruitment and promotion are con- 
cerned, the Department (in common with all government Departments) 
has no say in the recruitment of the 'general service' staff who man the 
administrative sectors. Such functions are provided centrally by the 
Establishment Division of the Office of the Prime Minister. Promotions 
depend on available vacancies and on agreements with the relevant 
union. Promotions to vacant posts take place either after a call for 
applications from eligible grades or, less frequently, by means of a direct 
recommendation based on efficiency and seniority. The Public Service 
Commission and the Office of the Prime Minister have to be satisfied 
that the adopted procedures are correct and the awards are ju.stified. 
The Personnel Section also has responsibility for scholarships and 
bursaries. Awards arc coordinated either by the Ministry of Education 
or the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, depending on their type. 
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There are strict procedures regarding the discipline of personnel. 
Any charge that warrants disciplinary action has to be made in writing, 
and, depending on the gravity of the case, the accused official must be 
given enough time and facilities to exculpate himself. The Secretary 
General at the Office of the Prime Minister decides whether the 
Director of Education or the Public Service Commission should deal 
with the matter, again depending on the nature and gravity of the case. 

In a small state in which people all know each other or are friends 
of friends, claims of discrimination and favouritism are made from time 
to lime. Hence, strict disciplinary and promotion procedures are laid 
down which are intended to make the system more acceptable and fair. 
}n fact, superiors at all levels and institutions sometimes claim that it 
is difficult for them to impose the desired discipline at their place of 
work because of the disciplinary procedures involved. 

On the other hand, subordinates sometimes believe that they have 
been transferred for disciplinary reasons rather than because of the 
"exigencies of the service" as they are officially informed. On the whole, 
though, discipline is relaxed too relaxed, some may argue, because 
nobody wants to hurt anybody else. 

All records of employees are kept by the Records Division of the 
Personnel Section. These cover personal details of the career paths of 
all personnel in the Department, including promotions, resignations and 
any disciplinary action. The Division is responsible for keeping up to 
date the staff list at system level and for providing the relevant 
information on which the seniority level of employees is determined. 

The Leaves Division keeps records of sick, vacation, unpaid, 
emigration, vocational, maternity, bereavement, marriage, duty and 
birth-of a-child leave. This Division caters also for the procedures 
required to appoint medical and injury boards where required by 
regulations. 

One or more senior officials, known as Treasury Accounting 
Officers, are attached to the Department of Education while at the 
same time being directly responsible to the Ministry of Finance. These 
officers regulate spending and ensure that the financial aspects of ihc 
administration of education follow the Constitution and the relevant 
regulations on public funds. This section is responsible for preparing 
yearly budgets on the basis of information provided by the Department 
of Education. The Accounts Section has to make projections and keep 
records of accounts of all the Department's expenditure and revenue. 

The final section to be merfioned is responsible for supplies. 
Wherever possible, the three main functions of this section, i.e. 
procurement, slock control and inventory-keeping, are kept separate. 
This enhances control and check against abuses. 
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Table 12.5: Personnel of the Administrative Branchy Department of 
Education, Mahay 1990 



Title Number 

Works Manager II 2 

Professional Officer I 6 

Professional Medical Officer I 1 

Assistant Principal Welfare Officer 1 

Technical Officer III 2 

Administrative Officer 17 

Officcr-in-Charge vShellered Workshops 1 

' I Officer III 1 

It^cnnical Officer II 1 

Administrative Assistant 24 

Technical Officer I 4 

Pharmacist/Analyst 1 

Welfare Officer II 3 

Executive Officer 49 

Library Officer I 7 

Works Technical Officer 10 

Technician II 17 

Agricultural Officer I 2 

Assistant Works Technical Officer 10 

Chargehand 16 

Leading Gardener 4 

Messeng.er III 5 

Clerk 148 

Youth Service Assislanl 3 

Group D Tradi'smen 204 

Technician I 65 

Messenger II 27 

Group C Tradesmen 1()6 

Group B Tradesmen 75 

Messenger 1 31 

Group A (Labourers) 587 



Note: The personnel have been ranked according to salary scale. 



Work in the administrative branch is not easy. Officials not only 
have to be multi-functional with all the difficulties and complications 
that this entails, but have to cater also for varying and sometimes 
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conflicting requirements. The schools may demand quick action, but the 
regulations of the civil service place greater emphasis on procedure. 
These demands and conflicting loyalties result in a significant level of 
misunderstanding and mistrust between the 'educational' sector and the 
'administrative' branch. The difficulties are compounded when the 
^educationalists' are unfamiliar with civil service procedures, and the 
^administrators' do not fully understand the pressing problems in the 
schools. Some officials, including senior ones from both branches, have 
developed close working relaii'-jiships with positive results. It would 
greatly benefit the Maltese education system if this trend were to spread 
further and faster. 



(ii) Personnel Numbers 

Table 12.5 shows numbers of personnel in the Administr'itive Branch of 
the Department of Education. It includes personnel working at the 
Head Office of the Department of Education and in all the education 
institutions in Malta and Gozo. The large number of labourers includes 
caretakers of schools. 



5. (kneral ObservationK 

In spite of its limited material and human resources, the Maltese 
education system offers an education service that in range and quality 
compares well with that of bigger and richer countries. The quality of 
the service is a credit to the people who work in it, both as professional 
educators and as administrative and support staff. 

Officials in the two branches of the service and the community at 
large will readily admit, however, that there is ample space for improve- 
ment, particularly in the liaison between the professional/education 
branch and the administrative branch, as well as between Head Office 
and schools. There is enough evidence to show that necessary action, 
sometimes urgent action, is not taken owing to either unnecessary 
red-tape, or misunderstandings or lack of appreciation about the 
urgency of the matter, or occasionally owing to personal pique. 

One readily acknowledges that the limitations of a small developing 
slate place heavy strains on its whole administrative organisation, 
especially when its expanding economy and social services demand 
ever-increasing attention to multiple and complex issues. For example, 
officials are expected to be multi-functional, to shoulder various tasks 
that in larger states are carried out by several officials with the 
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necessary support staff. Moreover Malta and Gozo are so small in area 
and population, and people and institutions are so near to each other, 
that local and national matters easily overlap. Yet within the next few 
years, local councils will be set up and, very probably, certain facilities 
and needs of education institutions will be administered by local 
councils. 

Administrative demands are not lessened by longstanding attitudes 
and practices that are more attuned to a past, colonial administration 
rather than a young developing country. The prevailing civil service 
tendency to go strictly by the book and to play safe can be most 
frustrating, especially when the success of new ventures and develop- 
ment projects depends on new thinking, innovative approaches and an 
entrepreneurial mentality. 

When communications are clear, personal relations healthy, and the 
importance of action appreciated, officials at all levels rise to the 
occasion and cooperate to find a quick and lasting solution. The 
personal and social dimensions of a small civil service in a small country 
play a most prominent role in the way individuals perform, some most 
conscientiously and efficiently. The phenomenon is very present in the 
educational service where, in spile of the limitations, the achievements 
are many and to the credit of a number of extraordinary individuals who 
have dedicated their lives to the service. 

One must neither ignore nor minimise the difficulties under which 
the Maltese civil service operates. The Maltese educational system, like 
the larger body to which it belongs, is infiuenced by factors that 
condition its work and approach to most issues. Among these factors, 
which exert both positive and negative infiuenccs, one finds the colonial 
inheritance, the limitations of resources, the close personal relationships 
of the inhabitants of a micro-slate, and increased social expectations. 
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Part V: South Pacific 



Chapter 13: Kiribati 
Meitu Bi'iabure Baketa 



Population (im): 67,000 

Population Growth Rate ( 1980-88): 1.9% per annum 
Land Area: 710 square kilometres 
Capital: Tarawa 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$650 

Year of Independence: 1979 

Primary School Enrolment Rate (1989): 84% 

Kiribali comprises 33 islands, located in the Central Pacific Ocean and 
straddling the equator and the international date line. It is subdivided 
into three main groups: (a) the Gilberts Group, a chain of 17 atolls 
which includes Tara>va, the seat of Government; (b) the Phoenix Group, 
a cluster of eight atolls; and (c) the Line Group, a chain of eight atolls 
spread over 2,000 kilometres and located some 3,000 kilometres cast of 
the Gilbcf ts on the other side of the international date line. The Line 
Islands include Kiritimati (otherwise known as Christmas Island) which 
accounts for half the country's land area. 

With the exception of Banaba (otherwise known as Ocean l.sland) 
which is an upraised atoll, all the islands are low-lying coral atolls few 
of which are more than five metres above sea level. Kiritimati in the 
cast is 3,870 kilometres from Banaba in the west; and Teraina in the 
north is 2,050 kilometres from Voslok Island in the south. The three 
exclusive economic zones cover more than three million square kilo- 
metres of ocean. However, the total land area of the islands is only 810 
square kilometres. 
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I. Politics, Economics and Society 

Kiribati gained independence from the United Kingdom in 1979. Prior 
to that it had been ruled jointly with the Ellice Islands as the Gilbert 
& Ellice Islands Colony. The Ellice Islands broke away in 1975, and 
arc now the independent state of Tuvalu. 

The constitution provides for a single tier of government headed 
by an Executive President known as the Beretitenti. The Beretitenti is 
elected by universal suffrage from among candidates selected by the 
Maneaba ni Maungatabu (Parliament). The Beretitenti in turn appoints 
a cabinet with executive authority. The single chamber of legislature 
has 39 elected members, plus the Attorney-General and a member 
nominated by the Banaba community. The central government is located 
on South Tarawa. The number of ministries is limited by the constitu- 
tion to 10 plus the Office of the President. 

The country also has a local government administration, consisting 
of 17 island councils and two town councils. The Councils have elected 
representatives, and are responsible for local administration, construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, and other local activities. Geographical 
isolation, lack of effective communications and lack of skilled staff have 
at times reduced the eftectiveness of these Councils. 

The coral reefs offer very limited resource bases for development, 
The noriuern (Jilhcrts and the Line Islands have a maritime equatorial 
climate with frequent rainlall. However, drought conditions lasting up 
to three years have been experienced on most other islands. Agri- 
cultural production is severely limited by the atoll environment. The 
combination of a thin and porous layer of top soil, a high level of 
salinity, and lack of surface water restricts flora and fauna to those 
adapted lo these rigorous conditions. 

Until the 197()s, significant phosphate deposits were exploited on 
Banaba and conlribuled significantly to the economy. However, 
phosphate mining ceased in 1074 and brought a period of economic 
adjustment. The country has no other known viable and immediately 
exploitable mineral resources. 

The majority of the population is Micronesian. Over the years 
mixing with Chinese, Europeans and Polynesians, particularly from 
Tuvalu^ has taken place. The 1^85 census recorded a de facto popula- 
tion of 63,883 with 2,227 I-Kiribali known to be working overseas in 
Nauru, aboard vessels of the South Pacific Marine Services or studying 
overseas. The population distribution is skewed towards the (jilbert.s, 
and South Tarawa in particular. The latter had a 1985 population of 
21,.VJ3. 
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2« Education 

Prior to the Second World War, government activity in education was 
confined to a boarding school for boys at Tarawa and to a primary day 
school on Banaba. Most education was in the hands of Christian mis- 
sions. 

The immediate post-war period brought growth of government 
responsibility and participation. In 1948 a system of grants-in-aid was 
introduced as a practical measure of cooperation with the missions. At 
this time a small Department of Education was established on Tarawa. 

A Ministerial system of government wa:. established in 1974. The 
Ministry of Education now consists of central administration, primary 
education, secondary education, teacher training, technical training, 
library and archives. This chapter focuses mainly on the central ad- 
ministration sector. 

Education consumes about 18 per cent of the total government 
recurrent budget. Finance is shared between the sectors as follows: 



Central Administration 19% 

Primary Education 50% 

Secondary Education 16% 

Teacher Training 7% 

Technical Training 5% 

Library & Archives 3% 



The government places priority on the promotion and development of 
formal education, particularly the provision of primary education for 
all children of school age. 

3. The Ministry of Education 

The organisation chart of the Ministry of Fiducation is slu)wn in Figure 
13.1. It was adopted in 1987. 

The Secretary for Education is norma: ^' appointed from amongst 
Senior Assistant Secretaries in the admini.iiralion cadre by .straight 
recommendation of the Secretary to the Oahinel, who is head of the 
Public Ser\'ice. The Public Service Comnii.ssion (PSC) checks and 
confirms the recommendation before it is announced by the Bercliienli. 
Appointment to the Senior Assistant Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
posts is done similarly. 

Appointment to the other posts is normally through an interview 
system. In theory, all senior posts are open to applicants from below. 



Figure 13. U The Ministry of Education, Kiribati (1990) 
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However, an application from the Senior Assistant Secretary (SAS) to 
become Chief Education Officer (CEO) would be unlikely to be 
successful because the SAS is an administrator rather than a profes- 
sional. 

The post of CEO was created for the promotion of the Senior 
Education Officer (Planning), who used to be in the same line with the 
other two Senior Education Officers and the SAS. Although selection 
was done through the interview system, the SEO (Planning) was the 
only candidate and the objective of creating the post was easily met. 
The main reason for creating a CEO post and earmarking the SEO 
(Planning) to it was to ease planning responsibilities. It was very 
difficult before for the SEO (Planning) to .cek the cooperation of the 
other senior officers, particularly in the task of data collection and plan 
implementation. Now the CEO, who is also the head of the planning 
unit, has authority which is respected and can be refused only by the 
Secretary and the Minister. Planning since then has been carried out 
smoothly. The planning unit is currently staffed by the CEO and the 
Education Officer (Administration) who conducts research and prepares 
statistics. 

The SEO (Primary) had been a teacher and headieacher of many 
primary schools in Kiribati before becoming a District Education Officer 
and then an Education Officer. He had once been employed as Cur- 
riculum Officer and EO (Administration) working under the then SEO 
(Planning). He is responsible for the Tarawa Teachers' College (TTC) 
and for liic development of primary education throughout the country. 
He is assisted by the Principal of the TTC, the EO (Primary), the 
District Education Officers (DEOs), and the School Broadcasting 
Officer (SBO). 

The SEO (Secondary) is a former teacher and principal of the 
government secondary school, the King (Jeorge V & Elaine Bernacchi 
School (K(JV/EBS). He is responsible for secondary educaticm, 
technical training and pre-service scholarships. As the ITC is under 
the SEO (Piimary) because of its role in training primary .school 
teachers, the Tarawa Technical Institute (TFI) is put under the SEO 
(Secondary) because it is a direct outlet to secondary school leavers 
who wish to join the public service as clerical officers, accounting 
officers, lypi.sts or apprentices. The SEO (Secondary) is a.ssisted by the 
Principal KCJV/EBS, the Principal TTI, the EO (Secondary), and the 
EO (Tertiary). Mission schools arc directly controlled and supervised 
by their respective church authorities, but are also under ihe general 
care of the SEC) (Secondary). 

The Senior A.ssi.stant Secretary looks after the Ministry's .support 
services. He is assisted by a Higher Executive Officer who looks after 
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the Accounts section, an Executive Ofnccr who looks after the Registry 
section, a personal assistant to the Minister and Secretary, and the 
Librarian/Archivist. 

The TTC, KGV/EBS, TTI and Library/Archives have a certain 
amount of autonomy. This is part of the effort of the Ministry to 
decentralise control, and the four institutions are now self-accounting. 
Primary schools will be given to the Island Councils as soon as they are 
ready to take up the responsibility. Island Councils arc now looking 
after the maintenance of school buildings. An independent Educational 
Advisory Committee (EAC) is used by the Minister when he is in doubt 
about policy issues and innovations initiated by his professional officers. 
The Committee has an advisory role, and only meets when the Minister 
desires. 

The organisation structure works well, except that very often the 
Principal TTC. Principal KGV/EBS and Principal TTI use their .salary 
level .status to by-pa.ss their immediate supervising SEOs. The salary 
.scale of SEOs (L6-5) is lower than that of the Principals (L5), although 
they have the .same maximum point. This anomaly could be corrected 
by reversing the salary scale to be in line with seniority and the level of 
accountability as reflected in the organisation chart. However, it is not 
ea.sy to do this. The same problem arlr.cs between the District 
Education Officers (L13-10) and the prima y school Headteachers 
(LIO). 

Job specialisation only cxi.sts in the curriculum, school broadcasting, 
inspection and support services units. The other posts in the organisa- 
tion chart arc general. This permits some flexibility, e.g. in horizontal 
and vertical movement of staff between the institutions and sections of 
the central administration. Jobs are grouped in the way shown in the 
organisation chart to ease team work and to ensure efficient manage- 
ment. 

Becau.se of the .scarcity of resources, the government cannot afford 
to get involved in all aspects of education and training. The question 
of 'choice' has to be employed carefully, and it is for this reasc^n that 
the Mini.slry concentrates on formal education, .sharinglhe respon.sibility 
for secondary education with the churches. Pre-schooling is entirely the 
responsibility i^f mothers and .such private organisations as the Save the 
Children Federation and the Kiribati Pre-School A.ssociation, Non- 
formal education is shared with other mini.slries. An example is the 
canoe-building training project by the Fisheries Divi.sion of the Ministry 
of Natural Resources Development. 
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4, Ministry Personnel 

(a) Appointments and Briefing 

All posls in ihe Central Adminislralion were localised in 1984. TTC is 
also localised, bui KGV/EBS and TTI slill rely on overseas recruitment 
for teachers of mathematics, science and electronics. 

The National Conditions of Service specify that appointments and 
promotions should based on merit through an interview system. The 
only exceptions are promotions to the SAS and Secretary posts. How- 
ever because the Ministry of Education is small, everybody knows 
everybody and neutrality cannot be 100 per cent aei^^eved. Thus while 
the interview system reduces subjectivity and favouiitism in selection, 
these aspects cannot be eliminated. The type oi complexity that may 
arise may be illustrated by the selection interview for the SEO (Second- 
ary). Three of the four initial panelists had to pull out because they 
were closely related to one of the candidates?, and another nanel had lo 
be appointed to do the job. 

Once people have been appointed and placed in their jobs, it is the 
responsibility of the employing Ministry or Department to define their 
jobs. But there have been cases where jobs have been defined poorly 
or not defined at all. One example concerned two new curriculum 
cfficers. The supervising officer asi;umed that the appointees were quite 
conversant with the content of the consultancy report which recom- 
mended the establishment of a curriculum unit. The report clearly stated 
the job descriptions and the functions of the unit. Unfortunately the 
two officers had never seen the report, and without proper briefing b- 
the supervising officer they spent one week doing virtually nolh- 

When the Secretary for Education found out about this anu . . ..icl 
problems he called a meeting of supervising officers and stressed that 
every effort should be made to brief new and old subordinates face to 
face in order to encourage questions and ensure understanding. This, 
he suggested, should be done at least once a month, with dates set well 
in advance. The Secretary also introduced briefing folders which should 
be available for inspection at any time. This new system has improved 
staff management. Even in a small system it may be nece.ssary to 
formalise such operations. 



(b) Appraisal and Training 

The work of individuals is apprai.scd each year in an annual confidential 
report. Certain criteria are listed again.sl which a rating can be given on 
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a graduated scale. Supervising officers are required to inform sub- 
ordinates of their poor performance face to face. Specialist officers are 
not exempted from this system. 

However, the merit rating system has two major disadvantages. 
First, the criteria are subjective and difficult lo measure. Second, 
experience shows that most supervisors tick Ihe boxes in the middle of 
the scale, therefore showing most subordinates as ^average'. This 
happens because, especially in a small society, supervisors wish to avoid 
confrontation. 

The Tarawa Technical Institute provides training for executive 
officers, clerical officers, accounts officers, typists and personal secre- 
taries. The Tarawa Teachers' College caters for the training and up- 
grading of primary school teachers. Secondary school teachers are 
trained overseas, mostly in Fiji and Papua New Guinea. As part of the 
professional development programme, teachers, trainers, lecturers, 
supervisors and senior supervisors are nominated for suitable short 
courses advertised by overseas educational and training institutions. 

Some critics assert that Kiribati still suffers from a British colonial 
hangover reflected in the materials used in schools, the choice of study 
and training venues, and the bureaucratic system of management. How- 
ever, it is fair to say that not all curriculum materials from the past are 
irrelevant and unsuitable, and many courses in metropolitan institutions 
suit the needs of the country. In many cases, mature courses of the 
types required are not available in regional institutions. Individual 
bureaucratic systems have their own pros and cons; but one good thing 
about the system which Kiribati has maintaineo is that people know 
where they are and where they will be in the future. If clear lines of 
authority are specified and coordination is maximised, efficient 
management can be achieved. 



(c) Promotion Prospects 

The information in Figure 13.2 has been extracted from the organisation 
chart in Figure 13.1 to llustralc promotion prospects within the 
structure. The number of personnel per title indicates promotion 
probabilities. For example five officers cruld compete for the CEO 
post, i.e. Principal TTC, SEO (Primary), Principal KGV/EBS, SEO 
(Secondary) and Principal TTl. Although the Deputy Principal K(JV/ 
EES would have a better chance of promotion to Principal levels in the 
three institutions, the officers in line E could also compete. 

Promotion opportunities become scarcer as one moves up Ihc. 
hiciarchy, and the problem is exacerbated by the fact that posts A to 
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C will soon be occupied by young officers (average age r " 37 years). 
The compulsory retirement age in Kiribati is 50 years. Consequently 
many employees in the E to I levels have been lost to other sectors 
where promotion opportunities are brighter. 

The post of Senior Assistant Secretary is not shown on Figure 13.2 
because it is purely administrative. It therefore has a rather different 
career structure from that of the professionals. 



Figure 13,2: Promotion Lines within the Ministry of Education, Kiribati 
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The salaries of staff in the E to I categories are reviewed annually 
to improve conditions and raise morale. Staff are also sent on courses 
or short attachments overse^^s as part of the professional development 
programme and as another means to raise morale. Within the organ- 
isation itself, delegation of responsibilities by senior officers to subor- 
dinate staff is encouraged for job enrichment and motivation. To some 
extent, these methods are effective means of reducing staff turn over 
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especially amongst the less qualified employees. However, the mobility 
of young graduates remains high. 

(d) External Commitments 

Some functions in other ministries require the involvement of officers 
in the Ministry of Education. Examples are the Nutrition Committee 
of the Ministry of Health & Family Planning, the Manpower Planning 
Committee of the Office of the President, and the Development Co- 
ordinating Committee based at the Ministry of Finance & Economic 
Planning. 

The advantage of these external links is that they give officers a 
broad and up-to-date view of the various activities of government. 
However, meetings often occupy a whole day or more. With their own 
work waiting officers who are involved in the work of external bodies 
often find that they have to work outside official hours to get everything 
done. If they fail to do this, there is a considerable hold up of other 
officers' work. Proper time management is lacking amongst some 
officers, with Ihc result that problems often arise. 



5. International Linkages 



The aim of the Kiribati government is gradually to achieve self-reliance. 
Overseas aid has been viewed as one method to facilitate this. Kiribati 
is not rich, and its revenue is not large enough to cater for its many 
development ol^jectives. Aid therefore plays a major role in funding 
development projects. 

Nevertheless, even when aid is given and received for the best 
reasons and under the best conditions, problem* can arise from 
dependence on it as a source of funding. First renditions and 
procedures required by the donors can be difficult a».i unnecessarily 
cumbersome. These requirements may involve reporting, acquittals, 
etc.. While it is understood that some requirements are necessary for 
the donors to be able to account for the use of aid fundfs to their own 
people, the task for a small administration trying to fulfil all the 
different requirements of different donors can become very difficult, 
especially when planning skills are scarce. Because of the large amount 
o;' work that goes with the programming, appraisal, approval and 
follow-up on projects, donors with efficient and sensitive administrative 
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structures can provide much more useful assistance. 

Sometimes donors dominate priorities and specify sectors. Re- 
cipients know that donors have their own reasons for giving aid. When 
there are other than developmental reasons, the donor agendas can 
distort the recipients' own objectives, especially in small states. Even 
when assistance is given for developmental reasons, the conditions and 
priorities of the donors may over-ride those of the recipients. 

It is best if donors do not come with pre-conceived ideas about 
priorities. Rather, they should try to maintain as flexible an approach 
as possible. They should consult closely with the recipients in deter- 
mining the priorities for the overall programme of assistance. This 
makes aid programming for the recipients much easier. 

Donors often tie their aid because they wish to help their own 
economies. Sometimes they tie it to specific sectors because of their 
own ideas of what the recipients need. Aid that is tied in any way is less 
useful than aid that is untied. Aid tied to specific sources of equipment 
supply makes it difficult to standardise equipment, and ultimately makes 
maintenance and the holding of spares more difficult. Aid tied to 
specific sectors makes planning and allocation of overall aid more 
difficult. Often one finds several donors willing to find the same sectors, 
such as fisheries, while none are willing to fund other sectors that also 
need assistance. 

For a small country with severe budget constraints, an unwilling- 
ness to fund local costs places a very high burden on an already 
.stretched budget. The danger is that equipment will be accepted without 
the necessary local funds being available, in which case the projects may 
fail. 

Along with equipment, many small countries particularly require 
a range of technical skills which are not available domestically. Finding 
expatriates with the necessary skills and aptitudes can be difficult. 
Donors that provide fully-funded experts sometimes only provide one 
candidate fi^r each post, thus restricting the chiMce of the recipient. The 
recruitment procedures of some donors can also create long gaps 
between the completion of one officer's contract and the commence- 
ment of another. 



(h) Regional Ofganisations 

Kiribati is a member of the regional University of the South Pacific 
(USP), which plays a very important role {ox the Ministry of Education, 
Apart from being an outlet for the cc^untry's secondary school leavers, 
it also provides consultancy services and short attachment programmes 
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for Ministry personnel. The university also opciutcs an upgrading 
programme for Kiribati teachers. 

The South Paeifie Board for Educational Assessment (SPBEA) 
assists the Ministry's planning unit to improve examination papers and 
procedures. Currently, work is being undertaken on a national examina- 
tion to replace the New 2^aland School Certificate of Education. The 
SPBEA is also helping to establish a slandardisevl achievement lest, 
train personnel involved with assessment, and establish a regional Pacific 
School Senior Examination equivalent to the New 2UjalanU University 
Entrance Examination taken at the end of Form 6. 

Although Kiribati only joined Uncsco in 1990, the Ministry of 
Education has long benefitted from the work programme of this 
organisation. Kiribati has participated in almost all IJnesco's training 
programmes for the South Pacific region. This has included workshops 
in science teaching, use of micro-computers, and educational manage- 
ment for school inspectors. 

The South Pacific Commission (SPC) through the South Pacific 
Regional Environment Program (SPREP) is sponsoring a regional 
curriculum workshop on environmental science. This programme was 
initiated by Kiribati for introduction in primary schools, particularly at 
the upper classes to link science content in upper primary and junior 
secondary schools. 

The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) supports 
literacy programmes at primary level. Currently, this organisation is 
providing funds for our *Rcady to Read' project as well as various 
consultancy services. 

Liaison with these organisations is the responsibility of the 
Ministry's planning unit. All projects should pass through the Develop- 
ment Coordinating Committee, which appraises, screens and prioritises 
projects for Cabinet approval. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs then 
informs overseas donors of the needs. 

While a regional approach to the funnelling of aid can be useful, 
the actual distribution, in most cases, is not done on a country-by- 
country basis. Implementation of regional projects can be very difficult. 
They can easily end up not really fulfilling anyone's needs properly. 

Although the Ministry of Education uses the advice and profes- 
sional services of the USP, SPBEA and other n clonal bodies, it has its 
own small nool of professional officers who can give advice and 
technical services on the spot. The USP and SPBEA are often used to 
give second opinions on educational issues and policies, but the final 
decisions rest with the Ministry of Education. 
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(c) Management of International Linkages 

The Ministry of Education receives requests for information from many 
international organisations, including Unesco, the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, UNDP and SPC, as well as from university institutions 
which are undertaking research in Kiribati. The requests from Uncsco 
are annual, and are often in the form of statistical questionnaires. 
Information requested by the Commonwealth J?^cretariat maybe either 
general or specific. One example of the latter concerns tracer studies 
of students that have been sponsored by the Commonwealth. Normally 
organisations like SPC and UNDP request information on the projects 
which they fund in the country.- 

Unesco^s questionnaires and requests on the progress of projects 
are often particularly time-consuming. However, with the establishment 
of an education data bank requests can now be dealt with speedily. The 
planning unit of the Ministry handles all these matters, including reports 
from international bodies. 

Another management problem arises from the absences of indivi- 
duals to attend international meetings. Such absences often bring 
confusion to management, particularly in the allocation of personnel and 
readjustment of responsibilities. International meetings are of course 
not the only reasons for absehce. Other reasons include annual leave, 
sick leave, maternity leave, funerals, birthday party preparations, sick 
children, etc.. 

Leave absences are monitored through a leave roster for every 
member of the Ministry. The problem of replacement is reduced by 
having at least two officers in each section who have linked respon- 
sibilities. The Ministry also has a good record-keeping system, and 
officers who expect to be absent are required to prepare hand-over 
notes and to brief the officers who will look after thei; responsibilities. 
The Secretary should be sent copies of these hand-o.cr notes. When 
absences exceed nine days, charge allowances may be claimed. This 
provides an incentive for replacement officers, and makes movements 
smoother. 



6. The Culture of the Ministr>' 

(a) Close Interpersonal Relationships 

The objective of building up an effective team can be easily achieved bv 
establishing first a happy and friendly relationship among (he members 
of the work force. This task is easier to accomplish in an organisation 
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with a small number of personnel. 

In the Kiribati Ministry of Education, all members of the work 
force know each other by name and character. In some cases em- 
ployees are related to other employees, or aJ least come from the same 
island. For example the Minister of Education, the vSecretary for 
Education and the DEO (Urban) all come from the same family tree. 
Also, the wife of the Secretary is ?rinripa^ of the only government 
secondary school in the country. 

These organisational placcaicnis arc coincidental rather than 
manipulated, but have several advanla^ ^. Among the benefits are that: 

- cooperation is encouraged, 

- debates are often open, aud decisions arc reached more quickly 
and by consensus; 

- trust and respect are observ;.'U nunc closely, an;l the problem 
of wrong reporlirig on people is Taniniised; 

- obedience is maximised,* 

- complaints and grievances cmi be solved more quickly, and with 
(he urvjcrstanding of boili parlies; 

- people are rr^orc ready to share problci is; and 

- there is often a happy and understanding workforce. 

However, the closeness o** interpersonal relatii>ns can also create dis- 
advantages: 

- imparliality in deci.siiMMnaking may be dilTicult to achieve; 

- external pressure in criticising the management cannot be 
avcnded; 

- interpersonal rolarnms may create a situation in which superiors 
do not promote famiiy members for fear of criticism; 

- a situalicm will also be created in which managers find it 
awkward lo support their subordinates, particularly relatives, 
when in danger of uniustitlcd disciplinary action, even when the 
managers are the only people who can save the subordinates 
from bad judgement; and 

- cases where a member of the organisi»iion often escapes discipli- 
nary action will be criticised by others as favouritism if the 
officers concerned and the manaj'.ers are related. 

The most profound theory of decisior«-ir,aki!ig is \*hjt:riiviiy or 
Mnipartiaiity\ However, this lhe<^ry is not prariicablc if nieinfvrs *ff t!\.- 
organisaiitm do not know what it really implies. They should be matie 
to understand thai decisions are based on m -rit and vcitain accepted 
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criteria, not that one person is related to another, and not because one 
is bribed to reach a certain decision. A good starting point for this 
understanding is to train .''U members of the organisation in decision* 
making skills. 

(b) Personal Impact 

Being small, the Ministry of Education is full of professional officers 
who are eager to make reforms to the existing system or to part of it. 
Chances may arise during periods of deputising. However, these periods 
are normally liniited to 30 working days each year, which is not long 
enough for proper planning of clinnges. In many cases changes are 
forced on the system, and create problems. 

In one example the Secretary for Education, fhe CEO and the two 
SEOs were all overseas on official duties, leaving the SAS to look after 
the Ministry. This gave the vSAS an opportunity to process promotion 
recommendations for four teachers who had approached him lor assis- 
tance of this nature. The move wop.ld have been successful if the PvSC 
had not found that the annual confidential report enclosed with the 
SAS*s letter omitted the comment of the immediate supervising officer, 
who in this case was the SEO (Primary). The SAS failed to achieve his 
objective because thmgs like promotion cannot be done in haste. There 
arc standard procedures to be followed. 

However, persona! impact can also have a positive effeci. For 
example when one education officer came back from a personnel 
management course in Australia he initialed a reform of the Ministry 
of Education structure. He proposed the creation of the CEO pc^i to 
bridge the gap between the vSecretary who is a pure administrator and 
the professional Education Officers. After a long debate at both 
Ministry and Cabinet levels, 'he proposal was approved. The new post 
became a promotion outlet for the SEOs. 

Yet the plan also had a problematic aspect ir the small system. 
When the vacancy was advertised, not surprisingly the officer *.vho had 
proposed the change was one of the candidates. Being well conversant 
with the reason behind the change^ he won the post and was appointed. 
This dismayed the SEOs, one of whom resigned even before the po.sl 
was advertised. 



(c) Infomialion Flows 

There arc three basic ways through which information flows in the 
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Ministry of Education. The first is through the circulation folder system. 
All mail, except secret and confidential letters, is opened by the Registry 
and circulated for sighting first by the Secretary and then by the CEO, 
SAS and SEOs. Secret and confidential letters &re opened by the 
Personal Secretary and circulated only to the Minister, the Secretarv 
and the CEO. Involving a limited number of officers to see the 
circulation folder allows for a speedy action. It is the responsibility of 
SEOs to inform other officers what goes on not only in their respective 
sections but also in other sections. This is commonly done in formal or 
informal meetings. 

The second method of information dissemination is by a system of 
'fiimsy* circulation of non-restricted correspondence to all .tiembers of 
the office. This refers only to copies of outward correspondence. From 
this system members will know or at least guess what goes on within 
and without the Ministry. 

The third method of informing is through meetings. The SEO 
(Primary) uses this method a lot as there are many people in his section 
to be informed, and informing them through a meeting is more ex- 
pedient and cost-effective. The other senior officers depend very much 
on the other methods of communication. The problem that sometimes 
arises is that they assume that information has fiowed easily when in fact 
it has not. Subordinate officers may not have lime to read the fiimsy 
folder or to inquire about events related to outward letters from senior 
officers. 

One example illustrates this lack of information fiow. It is the 
practice for the secondary school section of the Ministry to arrange 
transport for new and terminating students from ciiurch secondary 
schools at the beginnmg and end of each year. The SEO (Secondary) 
considered this task cumbersome, and sent a circular to church 
authorities to indicate that from the following year they should orgu lisc 
their own transport with the Ministry paying for it. The subordinate- 
officer who used to do the jub did not see the fiimsy copy of the circular 
and was therefore unaware of the change. She continued to make 
advance arrangements without realising that the church authorities were 
doing the same thing. This caused considerable confusion fo^ the 
Shipping Authority, and the Ministry was asked to make double 
payments. 

Whcr the problem was investigated, the subordinate officer 
claimed that she was not aware of the change. The senior officer 
admitted that he had not informed her of the change face-to-face, 
having assumed that she would read the fiimsy copy of the circular 
letter. The senior officer learned from this event the necessity for 
following up circular letters with face-tc face briefing of subordinates. 
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7. Conclusions 

Administration in Kiribati is made especially difficult by the vast 
distances between the islands. This imposes additional strains on a 
ministry which is already wSmalL Further problems have been caused by 
the lack of skilled manpower. However, the Ministry has now localised 
all its posts, and it is gradually maturing. 

To maximise use of limited personnel, many officers are asked to 
be multi-functional and generalist. For example, there is no officer 
.specifically designated as an education planner. The planning is done 
by the CEO in conjunction with the EO (Administration), and fhc so- 
called planning unit must also undertake work on examinations, liaison 
with donors, preparation of statistics, and answering of questionnaires 
from international bodies. Job specialisation only exists in the cur- 
riculum, school broadcasting, inspection and support services units. On 
the other hand, the mere existence of .some of these units is an 
achievement in such a small system. 

The chapter has also highlighted wSome features of Kiribati's 
international relations. The country depends on foreign aid for mviny 
development projects, but finds the bureaucratic procedures of many 
donor agencies and international bodies a heavy strain on the small 
organi.saticn. Kiribati is al.so a member of several regional organisa- 
tions, among which are the University of the South Pacific and the 
South Pacific Board for Educational A.ssessment. These bodies al.so 
have problematic aspects, but on balance they are strongly beneficial to 
the Ministry. 

Finally, on the positive side, the Ministry benefits from close inter- 
personal relationships in which everybody knows everybody el.sc and 
may even be related. However, it has been pointed out that this also 
has a negall'^e side. One way in which Ministry officers try to avoid 
the negative side is by paying close attention to public .service pro- 
cedures. 
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Chapter 14: Solomon Islands 
Walter Ramo 



Population (1988): 304,000 

Population Growth Rate (1980-88): 3J% per annum 

Land Area: 29,000 square kilometres 

Sea Area: 748^000 square kilometres Capital: Honiara 

GNP per Capita (1988): US$430 

Year of Independence: 1978 

Primary School Enrolment Rats (1988): 713% 

Human Development Index (1987): 0349 



Solomon Islands is a scallcrcd archipelago consisting of six major inlands 
and hundreds of small volcanic and raised alolls. The two most heavily 
populated islands arc called Malaila and Guadalcanal. The majority of 
the population arc Mclanesian, though significant proportions arc 
Polynesian and Microncsian. The official language is English, but ovei 
1(X) different vernaculars are also used and the most effective lingua 
franca is vSolomon Pijin. Over 90 per cent of the population are 
Christian. 

The northern part of Solomon Islands became a (Jerman protec- 
torate in 1885, and the southern part a British protectorate in 1893. 
Rennell Island and the Santa Cruz Islands were added to the British 
proteclorale .^98 and 18W. (Jermany ceded most of the northern 
Sokmons and Ontong Java Islands to the United Kingdom between 
1898 and 1^)(X). The whole territory, known as the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate, was placed under the jurisdiction of the Western 
Pacific High Commission which was headquartered in Fiji. The country 
gained internal self-government in 1976, and independence in 1978. 
Since that lime it has been governed according to the Westminster 
model on a multi-parly system. 

About 75 per cent of the population . . pends on subsistence agri- 
culture. The principal commercial agricultural products are copra and 
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oil palm, but in recent years fishing and limber have conlributed larger 
shares of exporls. The economy also gains significant income from 
external aid. In recent years the United Kingdom has featured less 
prominently as a major donor, while Australia and to a lesser crtent 
New Zealand have played more active roles. In contrast to many small 
states in the Caribbean and elsewhere in the Soulh Pacific, Solomon 
Islands earns very little revenue from tourism. 



L Ministry Responsibilities 

The education sejtor is administered by the Ministry of Education & 
Hunian r ^sources Development (MEHRD). This body resulted from 
a reshuh • ; of ministry responsibilities in 1989. Before the reshuffle, 
education 'as administered by the Ministry of Education & Training 
(MET). 

In ao '-.tion to education, the MEHRD is responsible {or manpower 
planning .>.:d for public service training. The former used to be a 
function the Ministry of Economic Planning, and the lattei was a 
function oi the Ministry of Public Service. The MET had been res- 
ponsible IVv overseas training, and thus had overlapping functions. By 
grouping • functions in one place, the architects of the reorganisation 
hoped to 'lid duplication and to rationalise use of resources. 

Since . 'Vr^l, much administration of education has been decentralised 
to the governments of seven provinces and to the Honiara Town 
Council. Officers are commonly seconded to pro\dncial governments 
by the MEHRD, bi t the provincial governments have a considerable 
degree of autonomy. This can create problems of divided loyalty. 
While the staffing leveh provincial education offices ^'ary, most have a 
Principal Education Olficer (PEG), a Senior Education Education 

; -'Vficer (SEO), a Education Olficer (EO), a Community Education 

\ {. i.ccr (CEO), and three inspectors. 

- The decentralised system is made necessary by the geographic and 

3 cultural diversity of the country, and by the problems of communication 

and transportation. The system permits many administrative problems 
to be dealt with at the local level, and can make the schools more 
responsive to local need<;. However, decentralisation has also exacer- 
bated problems. The system is costly in both financial and manpower 
terms, and particularly because the provinces are short of qualified staff 
the system often operates ii.. -ciently. Another problem is tiiat the 
nati(jnal and provincial governments may disagree on policies and 
priorities. 

The MEHRD also shares .me responsibilities at the national 
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government level. For instance the Statistics Office of the Minis? of 
Finance serves all ministries and handles most aspects of data collection 
and analysis; and responsibility for secondary school buildings is under* 
taken by the Ministry of Transport, Works & Utilities. 

As in othei small states, however, some aspects of education are 
not undertaken by the government at all. For example the MEHRD 
has no officers responsible for kindergartens or adult education; and 
although the MEHRD docs employ inspectors for primary schools 
(most of whom are deployed through the provinces), it has no inspectors 
for secondary schools. 



2, Formal Organisation of the MEHRD 

The structure of the MEHRD is shown in Figure 14.1, The ministry has 
two main branches, responsible for pr()fessional and auministralive 
matters. Each branch is headed by an Under Secretary, The profes- 
sional branch has six divisions, namely primary education, secondary 
education, selection & guidance, the curriculum developmenl unit, the 
implementation & planning unit, and the national manpower dixdsion. 
The admini.stration branch has five divisions, responsible for administra- 
tion of headquarters, national training, human resources development, 
accounts, overseas training, and the Teaching vServicc Commission. 
When designing the structure, the architects were conscious of the need 
to have rough balance between the two wing.-;. They also tried to align 
the divisions with the expertise of the two Under Secretaries then 
existing. 

The change from the MET to the MEHRD was an attempt to link 
manpower planning more effectively to education. In particular it 
brought under a common umbrella both a large World Bank/Australian 
secondary education project and a large European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) manpower development project. Some observers had 
suggested thai manpower planning would be bc'lcr conducted by the 
newly-combined Ministry of Finance & Economic Planning or by the 
Prime Minister's office, with an officer having HRD responsibilities in 
each pro- ice. However, the authorities decided that the merger with 
Education & Training was preferable. 

The Curriculum Development Unit is physically located not in the 
Ministry headquarters but near the School of Educati-^ .i & Cultural 
Studies of the wSolomon Islands College of Higher Education (SICHE). 
As well as alleviating space constraints, this promotes linkages with the 
teacher-trainers. 
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Figurti 14. 1: The Ministry of Education & Human Resources Development, Solomon Islands (1989) 
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3* Ministry Personnel 

(a) Numbers and Expertise 

Most of the divisions arc quite small. In the Education wing, for 
example, the largest divisions are the Implementation & Planning Unit, 
which has seven professional staff, and the Selection & Guidance 
Division which has three professional staff. The weighting of seniority 
is towards the top end of the scale, and there are no EC ation Officers 
at Level 6 or below. Many divisions also suffer from the lack of support 



However, staff shortages are relieved by cooperation and overlap 
between divisions. For example the CEO (Primary) is concerned with 
teacher training, curriculum and supplies as well as with more narrowly- 
focused administration of primary schools. 

Shortage of expertise is a chronic problem in many areas. It is 
caused by several factors. First, the country depends largely on outside 
assistance for training, and does not have the financial power to send 
sufficient people to gain required skills. Second, because no proper 
analysis has yet been carried out on national requirements, most training 
is only loosely lied to the country's needs. Linked to this, selection for 
training tends to be ad hoc rather than being based on a coherent plan. 

Many officers ere in the Ministry more by chance than by design, 
and few have been s^ ccially trained for their jobs. In almost all cases, 
officers come into the Ministry from the classroom and make their way 



Most officers holding the posts of Chief Education Officer and 
above hold degrees and/or diplomas in education. Some of these enter 
at the fop of the system. Staff who work their way up include the 
accountants and administrators who are able to do short courses locally. 

Because local expertise is still scarce, many individuals are first 
appointed to vSenior posts and are then given training to help Ihcm 
perform their tasks. No doubt when the country is swarming with 
qualified pcrvsonnel there will be a saturation point beyond which 
qualified individuals are available and yet cannoi be promoted since the 
existing occupants of po.sts are aLso qualified. Perhaps when the time 
comes this country will have to CvStablish tighter selection, uumiloring 
and avSvSCvSsmcnt procedures in order to ensure that only the best are 
promoted. A country like Solomon Islands with few resources cannot 
afford ri> keep expanding the bureaucracy to create post.^ at will for the 
sake of promotions. 

The government has been able to meet some personnel needs 
through external aid schemes. For example the Principal Examinations 
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Officer is employed through the UK Overseas Development Administra- 
tion, the acting CEO (Planning) and the acting SEO (Nonformal 
Education) are Peace Corps volunteers, and the adviser in the Im- 
plementation & Planning Unit is paid by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). However, employment of 
such expatriates is only an interim measure pending full localisation. 

The Ministry also employs short-term consultants for specific tasks. 
In most cases the consultants are recruited to assist in work for which 
the Ministry lacks its own specialists. Sometimes, however, the Ministry 
recruits consultants even when it does have its own skilled personnel. 
Usually the main reason for this is that the skilled locals are already 
overcommitted wit'i other tasks. 

The need for consultants arises from both the small size of the 
system and the undeveloped nature of local expertise. However both 
these factors can make the Ministry more vulnerable to unsatisfactory 
work. In at least one recent case, the Ministry commissioned a report 
on an aspect of the education system, paying two consultants with funds 
provided through an external agency. The consultants were technically 
well-qualified, but lacked familiarity with the administrative and political 
arrangements which govern decision-making in Solomon Islands educa- 
tion. Faced with a complex situation, the consultants presented a report 
which allocated too much space to description and explanation to the 
external funding agency and which did not greatly advance the know- 
ledge of Solomon Islands officials. 

This report should have been sent back to the authors for 
rewriting. But because the Ministry was small and had few specialist 
officers sufficiently capable and confident of challenging the work, the 
report was accepted as it was. In return for a considerable fee, 
therefore, the Ministry received a document which was pwL aside 
because nobody knew what to do with it. 

Of course not all reports are of this type. The Ministry is assisted 
by many individuals who are not only experienced, diligent and sensitive, 
but who can also report clearly and appropriately. Their inputs arc 
especially valued because of the limitations of local expertise. However, 
the case is highlighted because it illustrates one aspect of the vul- 
nerability of small states. 



(b) Job Definition and Appraisal 

The MEHRD has recently gone through the job descriptions of some 
of its officers in order to update them and make them more detailed. 
The job descriptions indicate the tasks lo be performed and outline the 
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expected results. However, officers rarely take time to check on what 
they should be doing. The job descriptions are normally consulted only 
when individual officers' actions are in question. 

To improve the situation, induction sessions have recently been 
introduced for some new staff. In these sessions, the duties of the new 
staff and their expected modes of operation are explained. Yet the 
induction sessions do not always have a strong or lasting impact. 

Within the MEHRD some specialisation is possible, especially in 
the Implementation & Planning Unit, the accounts section, and the 
secondary schools division. However, specialisation is not so easy in 
other parts of the ministry, either because the system is too small or 
because qualified personnel are not available. 

In many cases jobs are grouped according to convenience rather 
than on carefully-planned models. As a result, the Chief Education 
Officers in the divisions of both primary and secondary education, for 
example, find themselves required to be planners, project officers, 
recruiting officers, and supply & distribution officers. This practice 
allows a lot to be ignored, especially in areas in which officers lack 
expertise. The officers tend to perform best in their professional areas 
and simply try to make do in others. Sometimes officers are so 
preoccupied with meetings relating to (heir many tasks that in the end 
they have little lime to implement anytliing. 

The Ministry has begun lo use specific tools for staff assessment 
and appraisal. Unfortunately senior personnel lack experience with 
these tools and have experienced some difficulties. In practice, 
assessments tend to be based on guesstimates, and coherent use of for- 
mal indicators of performance is yet lo become a feature of the system. 
There is also a need for a self-appraisal system. In essence, a lot of 
'weighing' is practised, even in the only staff confidential report which 
is made out annually. Officers tend to give more weight to the reports 
on people whom they know personally. 

Many ministry officials perform tasks for such external bodies as 
the Censorship Board and the Council of the Solomon Islands College 
of Higher Education (SICHE). Some individuals are also members of 
school Boards of Governors. The main advantage of these linkages is 
that they help the Ministry to remain in touch with developments 
elsewhere. Where the organisations have an educational role, the 
ministry officials can also play a control and support function. However, 
some of these bodies have nothing to do with education, and work for 
them may therefore be a distraction and a burden. Also, officers may 
get so involv'ed in the activities of other organisations that they neglect 
their own duties. Conversely, because they are so busy at the Ministry 
they cannot always attend the meetings of the external bodies regularly. 
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Lack of nculralily in personnel mailers is obvious in iwo areas. 
First, many senior officers in Ihe Ministry only hold iheir posts on an 
acting basis. When their cases come before the Public SerWce Commis- 
sion, decisions can be swayed, for better or worse, by recommendations 
from the Ministry. These recommendations are often influenced more 
by seniority and the length of time officers have been in post than by 
tangible indicators of performance. 

The second area concerns the lowest-level, non-established posts, 
for which recruitment is made directly by the Ministry. Favouritism 
may or may not be a factor in employment; but even when il is not, the 
process is exccrsivcly casual. 



(c) Vie Hierarchy 

The MEHRD, like other ministries both in Solomon Islands and in 
other small states, has a rather short pyramid. Table 14.1 shows that 
there are only four national public servants above that of principal of 
a National Secondary School (NSS), and there are 23 public service 
positions at Level 8 or above. The latter includes the principals of the 

Table 14. 1: Senior Posts within the Solomon Islands Education Ser\Hce 



Level 



National 
(iovernmenl 



Provincial 
(jovernmenls 



Schools 



12 Permanent Secretary 
(1 position) 

il Under Secretary 
(2 positions) 



10 Director, 

Implem. A Planning Unit 
(1 pos'lion) 

9 CEO 

(4 positions) 



NSS Principal 
(S positions) 
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8 



PEO 
(8 positions) 



PEO 
(7 positions) 



2SH 



NSS Deputy Principal 
(8 positions) 
PSS Principal 
(12 positions) 
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Provincial Secondary Schools (PSSs), Because of this structure, Solomon 
Islands does not seriously suffer from the complaint common in large 
bureaucracies where teachers leave schools in order to further their 
careers in administration. 

Although the shortness of the pyramid causes problems when in- 
dividuals feel deprived of promotions, it facilitates consultation and 
communication. Generally speaking, the shorter the hierarchy, the 
faster information can get to the bottom. 

The trend up to now tends to show that transfers or promotions to 
the Ministry favour classroom teachers and principals, though this is not 
a planned strategy. One of the Under Secretary posts has been held 
by two different principals, one of whom is now a Permanent Secretary 
in another ministry. Prior to taking up the post the present occupant 
gained a masters' degree in educational administration and manage- 
ment. 



4. Curriculum Dt^velopment 

(a) Staffing 

Recent yeats have brought dramatic improvements in curriculum de- 
velopment, particularly at the secondary school IcveL Until 1985 there 
was only one full-time post of Curriculum Officer for secondary schools. 
Since then, seven posts have been created for specialists in agriculture, 
home economics, industrial arts, English, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. 

Most curriculum development has been generated by teachers' 
panels for each subject. The full panels meet once a year in a 10-day 
workshop for writing syllabuses and curriculum materials, setting 
examinations and sometimes in-service work. During these workshops 
each panel is advised by an overseas consultant. The teachers in the 
four NSSs and one PSS near Honiara hold panel meetings every two 
weeks to continue the work of the workshops. It is more difficult to 
involve teachers from the other four NSSs and the other 11 PvSSs. 
However, the schools located near Honiara represent a high proportion 
of the total number of institutions, and Solomon Islands is therefore 
able to achieve far greater proportionate participation of teachers in 
curriculum development than would be possible in a larger system. 
Moreover the panels in Honiara are encouraged to correspond with 
their counterparts elsewhere. 

The appointment of Curriculum Officers has allowed ihe Ministry 
to provide much more guidance in the development of each subject. 
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However, the Curriculum Officers slill work wilh and through the 
panels. The Curriculum OfPcc-s coordinate ihc panels, assist in wriling 
and editing teaching materials, organise the annual curriculum work- 
shops in their subjeclsS, visil schools to trial materidls, and advise 
teachers on the use of materials and the teaching of the subject. 

These school visits are especially important because of the lack of 
secondary inspectors. The visits provide a way in which the small 
system can to some extent cover both functions with one set of 
personnel. They have greatly helped lo improve linkages between the 
Ministry and the schools. 



(b) Curriculum Materials 

wSyllabuses and teaching materials for all subjects have been produced 
by the teachers' panels, the former subject advisers and the Curriculum 
Officers. Most subjects rely mainly on local teaching materials produced 
in this way, especially in Forms 1-3. 

The largest amount of material so far has been produced by the 
Panels themselves. Output has been remarkable considering that this 
has all been done by unpaid, voluntary efforts by full-time teachers. 
Chairper.ions work particularly hard in addition lolheir normal teaching 
load. 

Experience has shown, however, that although teachers in their 
panels can write .syllabuses, examinations and some teaching materials, 
Ihey do not have the lime, experience or skill to produce full courses 
of teaching materials. Thai is why the creation of full-time Curriculum 
Officer posts and increased assistance from overseas consultants was 
considered essential. 

Overall, the quantity and quality of material produced has been 
remarkable for a .small .system. It helps teachers and pupils to feel that 
the Solomon Islands system has an identity of its own, which in turn 
increases the feelings of relevance and pride. However, the Ministry 
does not rely entirely on locaily-produced materials. Where commer- 
cially-published overseas materials are considered suitable they are 
purchased instead of or in addition to local materials. English, for 
example, uses the *Link' series publi.shed in Fiji, and is considering 
rephcing this with 'Create and Communicate' published in Australia for 
Papua New Guinea. Christian Education has used texts from Papua 
New (iuinea, though is now replacing them wilh local materials. Science 
is considering adopting an Australian series to supplement local units. 

In Forms 4 and 5 there is more extensive use of overseas books, 
mainly chosen and purchased by individual schools. Only since 1984 
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has the Curriculum Centre been allowed lo buy sets of overseas books 
for schools if they are adopted as approved texts by the panels. In 
addition, much of the material produced lociiUy has been adapted from 
Papua New Guinea and other countries. 

All locally-written or adapted materials are printed at the Cur- 
riculuni Development Centre. This can print by off-set litho or by 
duplication, and has a graphics section with three artists, Production 
has often been slowed by old machinery and lack of skilled supervision, 
but we now have a new printing machine and proposa's have been 
accepted for the post of Curriculum Development Officer (Production) 
to supervise the printcry. 

In spite of the problems of lack of full-time writers and the 
inadequacy of the printery, many books have been produced over the 
years. Table 14.2 shows the output between 1978 and 1987. The books 
vary in length from 150 to eight pages, averaging between 30 and 40 
pages. 



Table 14.2: Production of Materials, Solomon Islands, 1978-87 

Teachers' Books 



Year vStudenls' Books and Syllabuses 

J 978-81 32 12 

1982 Ti, 9 

1983 53 20 

1984 21 3 

1985 23 4 

1986 17 3 

1987 (to June) 17 7 



This production has had a considerable impact on the schools, 
especially the PSSs. In 1981 they were teaching largely without any 
textbooks at all, and often without detailed .syllabuses. Most subjects 
now have a complete or nearly complete set of materials up to Form 
3Jevel, and mt-ny more materials are also available for the later forms, 
n-.r emphasis is iiow turm to in-}»crvicc work to a.ssi.st the teachers 
!'.> "sc the materials. 
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5. International Linkages 

(a) Aid 

The MEHRD depends heavily on ouiside aid for development projccis 
in school expansion, curriculum dcvelopmcnl and manpower training. 
Tabic 14.3 .shows the number and range of aid projects existing in 1988, 
Eight different donors or international agencies arc named. Liaison 
with these bodies is a major task for officers of the Ministry. 

Table 14.4 adds the projects which had l)een approved but which 
had not yet commenced, I he projects which had been prepared but not 
yet funded, and the pn^jects in the process of preparation. The table 
mentions a further three international agencies. As is implied by the 
second part of the lable» preparation c^f prt^jects does not always bear 
immediate or even ultimate fruit. Prc^jects have to be proposed to 
agencies which may or may no( be willing to lake them on, and this 
requires a great deal of effort. Fortunately some agencies are willing to 
send specialists to help in project preparatiim as well as in implementa- 
tion. 

Aid is gin>d when it is injected into essential services such as heaUh 
and educaliiMi. HiAvever, it may .^.Iso have problematic aspects. 
Because aid does iwi usually prinide for mainlenance, the government 
finds itself committed lo increasing recurrent expenditure. Also, 
training is frequently provided only on the terms and in the locations 
determined by donors, even thtnijih such terms and liKati(Mis may not 
be in the besl interests oi Ihe country. Further^ in some instances aid 
is tied l(> persons and goinis from 'he doncus' countries, even though 
other sourciv; nught ^e more suitable. And finally, the types of pn^ject 
favoured by the dimi^rs are no[ always the ones favoured by the 
governments of the recipient cmmtries. 

The Ministry can minimise the detrimenlal effects of aid in .several 
ways. First, the gcwernment should be sensitive to the dangers of 
distorting effects, and shtnjid only accept aid which can be u.sed in 
beneficial ways. Officers should be parlicuhu ly wary (^f aid which is only 
available for capital C(\sts. AI.s(\ [Uc goverimient must train move 
personnel li^ handle aid doners and prt^grammes. Only in this way can 
we ensure that we knew what we want, after which we can tactfully 
approach diMu^rs S(^ that ideas may be sc^ld to them. The Implcmenta- 
ti(^n iV. Planning Unit (IPU) al.so deserves specific mention in the 
context of aid. The IPU was established as part of the secondary 
educaticni prc^ject, which is jiMiilly funded by the World Bank, AIDAB 
and the Solomon Islands gt vcM nment, Because strengthening of planning 
was itself one aim (^f ihe f rt^jecl, creation of the unit made sen.se in it- 
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Table 14 J: Ongoinf; Projects in the Education Sector, Solomon Islands, 

im 



Pi-oject TIMc 



Descrlpllon 



Primary education classnx^m construclion 
dc^'clopnient teacher training 

curriculum development 



Duration Cos t {jj}^ I' unding 
198US8 7.4.^).000 



Vacation scho^M 
for primary ichrs 



annual in-service 
training 



Kealih education writing & publication 
curric. development of malcriais; training 

Sccondai-y education whool construction 



1987-«8 



expansion 



Curriculum 
devclopmenl 

Cioldie College 
water supply 



teacher training 
curriculum development 
equipment/materials 
fellowshij^atiachmenls 
studies/research 

consultants for 
workshops 

provision of reliable 
water supply 



Secondary teacher resources for I*nglish 
education pmgr. and S<xMal Studies 



1986-89 



1988 



1988 



SlCHli Schixji of 
Lvducation 



Ovc reeas 
Scholai>;hips 



lecturers in !'!nglish A 
Home Ixonomics; houses; 
attachments 

vanous subjects 



1987-^A) 



Ivducation planning as^'i^lano: to prepare 
cdu'^atioii plan 



Cyclone 

Re habiliiation 



primary schcx)! bldgs. 
secondary sch. bldgs. 
materiah./equipmeni 



Schix)l brtwdcasis usibility study 



annual 



1988 



1987 

1987-88 

1987^8 

3 mihs 



IBRl) 
AllMB 
SIC J 



1987-92 16.070.000 



WHO 



WB 
AIDAB 
SICi 



75.0(X) 



N/ 



40.000 AlHAB 



780,(XK) 



N/ 



N/ 



5.HX).0()0 AlOAB. N/.. 

i:iic. UK, 

CITC. SICi 



8O0.(X)O AIDAli 
700.000 UK 
509,(XX) KA UK. l-l'C 



^lOO.OOO 



N/ 



Notes (a) lliRD = Internationa? Bank for Reconstruction & Development (World 
Bank); AIDAB ^ Australian International Development Assistance Bureau; 
SICi ~ Solomon Islands Ciovcrnment; N/ = New />caland; WIK) = World 
Health Organisation; VMC = Rumpcan IVonomic Community; UK = Unite J 
Kinj;Juin; Cl'I'C ^ Commonwealth I'und for 'i'echnicaf Ctwpcration; 
UNI'POC = United Nations [uSCAP Pacific Operations C:entre. 
{b)ln mid^l988» Sl$1.00 was equivalent to US$0.47. 
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Table 14,4: Anticipated Projects in the Education Sector, Solomon Islands, 
1988 



Project Title 



Description 



Duration Cost (S^^) Funding 



A. Projects Approved hut not Commenced 
Preparatory education materials, training 
Primary schools water supply, Siiniiation 
Provincial Secondary stoves and firewood lots 
Scliools 

B, Projects Prepared but not vet Funded 
Community education adviser 

Sixth Forms microbiology equipment 

Provincial Secondary upgrading 
Schools 
Curriculum 
Development Centre 



printing equipment 



2 years 
2 years 
1 year 



1 year 
1 year 
1 year 

I year 



C. Projects bein|:/to be Formulated 
Su*u Sec. School 
Kamaosi, Alardyce 

& Tangararc PSSs 
Secondary schools 
KGVl School 
Headteachers and 

Inspectors 
Tech/voc. training 
Cyclone Anna 

rehabilitation 
Sixth Forms 
New Sclwyn College 



ablution blocks, dormitories 
building works 

water supply and sanitation 
maintenance and upgrading 
Uncsco regional project for 
upgradmg 

general development 
primary schools in Tetnotu Province 

equipment, textbooks (all subjects) 
construction 



140.000 
210,000 
175,000 



Unicef 
Unicef 
HlvC 



50,000 
1,000,000 

50,000 
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self. The !PU also provides a convenient .,inglc reference point lo ihe 
two external agencies, who would otherwise have to liaise with a large 
number of people at all levels of the Ministry. 

The importance of the unit is reflected in Ihc fact that its Director 
occupies a Lx^vel 10 position, senior to the CEOs and junior only to the 
Under vSccrctarics and the Permanent Secretary. It must be admitted, 
however, that the special treatment of the IPU does cause problems. 
In contrast to the main part of the Ministry the IPU has its own 
air-conditioned suite of offices, its own photocopier and its own vehicle. 
It has also been the principal commissioning agent for many external 
consultants. The fact that the IPU has been perceived to have resources 
and prestige lacked by other parts of the Ministry has caused some 
elements of internal friction. 
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(b) Regiopial Organisations 

Two regional organisalionfi relate very strongly to the operations of Ih : 
MEHRD. The first is the University of the South Pacific (USP), and 
the second is the South Pacific Board for Educational Assessment 
(SPBEA). 

The Minister of Education is a member of the VSP Council. This 
helps Solomon Islands to benefit from the institution. The MEHRD 
gains staff development through the USP Institute of Education and the 
USP Extension Studies centre located in Honiara. The USP also pro- 
vides consultancy advice and support for the Solomon Islands College 
of Higher Education. 

However, some USP courses much needed by this country have 
recently been abolished. Among them have been the B.Ed, and 
Diploma courses, which were cut simply because only Solomon Islands 
and a few other smaller countries still needed them. In (his respect, 
the service by USP is less than optimal. 

The SPBEiA operates a regional examination and assists with 
national examinations. It also sets criteria for assessment, and helps 
train personnel to carry out assessment. In 1989 the Solomon Islands 
Permanent Secretary was Chairman of the SPBEA. The SPBEA is a 
fairly young body about which it is too early to make conclusive 
statements, but initial experiences have been very positive. 

Responsibilities for dealing with the regional bodies are vestco with 
different divisions of the Ministry. The Training & Manpower Planning 
Division works with the USP, and the Selection & Guidance Division 
works with the SPBEA. The latter Division is also responsible for 
national examinations and selection. 



(c) Managanaii of Injonnaiion 

The capacity lo respond to external requests for information is not yet 
well established. The Ministry will eventually establish a good informa- 
tion system, but it needs additional expertise and time. Meanwhile, 
responses to requests for information are often time-consuming, and in 
the absence of a g(H)d information systen* the data provided are some- 
times unreliable and out of date. 

Reports received from international bodies arc often read and filed 
away if they do not call for an immediate response or action. Reports 
requiring actions relating to developments in education arc generally 
attended to more actively than reports which are merely informative. 
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(d) Absence of Individuals 

When officers go abroad for meetings, workshops or seminars, the 
problem of 'vho takes over temporary responsibilities can be chronic, 
especially in divisions where posts are unfilled due to lack of suitable 
manpower. In some cases officers simply leave, and things come to a 
standstill while they are away. A 1989 initiative emphasised the value 
of team work and helped reduce the problem at the upper level. Also, 
when the Permanent Secretary or Under Secretaries are away, priority 
tasks may be given to the appropriate caretaking officers. In general, 
however, this issue needs to be addressed so that standard procedures 
may be devised. 

Overseas trips have a significant effect on the life of a small 
Ministry for personal as well as professional reasons. They are generally 
prized because they allow individuals to save money by living within the 
allowances and by not spending their normal salaries, and they provide 
opportunities to buy the latest fashions and electronic goods. The trips 
also boost prestige, firstly because the individuals have been chosen in 
competition with others, and secondly because while abroad the dele- 
gates usually receive great respect and courtesy in the host countries. 

Unfortunately, one effect of the attractiveness of overseas trips has 
been the temptation to view selection as a reward rather than a function 
of need and merit. In many cases .iecisions are at least partly based on 
perceptions of whose turn it is to go abroad rather than who is the most 
suitable candidate. As a result, En/ lish lecturers may be sent to study 
the implementation of technical euucalion, administrators rather than 
teachers examine school-based li.,al'h programmes, and administrators 
attend workshops for school pnacipals. 

Of course this does not always happen. But when it does happen 
the needs of the country suffer. To reduce the problem, the Ministry 
needs a clear selection system. But this, of course, requires personnel 
to establish and maintain the system; and such personnel are difficult 
to find in a small bureaucracy. 



5. The Culture of the Ministry 

Despite the fact that the MEHRD is one of the largest ministries in the 
country, people all know each other intimately. This is partly a (unction 
of educational history, for the early schools which served only a small 
minority of the population recruited broadly across ethnic groups and 
regions. Officers also have many non-work linkages, e.g. through the 
churches, 
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Some advantages of this situation arc thai it facilitates assessment 
for appointment and promotion, it promotes teamwork, and it assists 
mutual understanding and establishment of trust. However, if mis- 
managed the situation can also create problems. Subordinates may find 
It difficult to respect their superiors, and they may ignore procedures 
governing bureaucratic relationships. Interpersonal links may interfere 
with disciplinary decisions; and senior staff who are appointing or 
confirming individuals in posts may give preference to those already in 
the Ministry simply because they already know them. 

To maximise the advantages, managers must know their limits 
when it comes to language usage, joking and so forth. Managers may 
motivate or reward and encourage positive achievements resulting from 
knowing each other, but must also punish negative attitudes and 
behaviour. 

While official means of getting information through are n-aintained, 
i.e. minutes to officers, much information is passed verbally. This is 
especially true of information from superiors. For example, the Minister, 
Permanent Secretary and Under Secretaries may call on another officer 
to provide some information or make an instruction. 

However, experiences have shown that frustration may result if it 
is simply assumed that information has passed through these channels. 
A classic example in 1989 was a curriculum workshop which was to be ( 
opened by Ministry officials. Although the officials were informed, 
communication was inadequate with the teachers. As a result, the 
officials turned up to an empty hall. 

A small organisation also provides scope for personal impact. This 
is advantageous when the scope is for positive developments, though 
there is also a danger of costly damage. To mavmise scope for desirable 
change, it is vital that those with insight are identified and are involved 
as much as possible in discussion and decision-making. Such people 
should be given responsibility and guided autonomy. 

To limit undesirable change, it ii. important to create a sense of 
belonging by encouraging team effort within the Ministry. Although 
consensus is the ideal, collegial collaboration must also allow for 
individual opinions. It is also necessary to monitor and appraise 
officers* performance to ensure conformity to standing procedures. 



6, Conclusions 



Solomon Islands is a geographically dispersed i^ountry with great 
linguistic and cultural dive. ity. These factors ha' c o .mbincd to require 
a decentralised system of government, even in wha. may be described 
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as a small stale. However^ relationships between the national and 
provincial governments are not always smooth, and the manpower 
demands of provincial governments make worse the already serious 
shortages of qualified personnel. 

One corollary of linguistic and cultural diversity is a strong sense 
of clan identity among people of the same ethnic group. This is known 
locally as the *wantok' system (from the Pijin word, meaning 'one talk'). 
Senior officers in the Public Service Board are aware of the problems 
that the wantok system can create for a bureaucracy that they wish to 
operate along neutral lines, and for this reason are wary of making 
appointments which could lead to excessive placements of people from 
the same ethnic group in related key areas. Of course such considera- 
tions also hold in many other countries, including both neighbouring 
Papua New Guinea nd more distant countries in Africa. But in a 
small state they cause particular difficulties because they cause further 
fragmentation of an already limited pool of expertise. 

Yet despite these and other constraints, the MEHRD has many 
achievements to its credit. Particularly notable has been progress in 
curriculum development and in publication of textbooks. The country 
has also successfully attracted much foreign aid. Such aid nas been 
especially valuable not only for capital works but also for tertiary 
education outside the country, and the projects managed by the IPU 
have significantly improved the quality of education. Aid projects have 
also given access to external expertise, and for many people in the 
Ministry they have broadened what might otherwise have bc;;n rather 
narrow professional horizons. 

Finally, it is worth returning to the fact that in Solomon Islands 
Education has been merged with Human Resources Development in a 
single ministry. This, of course, has a problematic as well as a beneficial 
side. The problems include that HRD is highly technical, and demands 
from education staff types of expertise which they may not have. For 
example the EEC project mentioned above included a component on 
development of tourism rather outside the experience of most of the 
old Ministry of Education & Training staff who had been recruited from 
the school system. 

But on the other side, this broadening is beneficial. Too many 
educators simply assume that education is a good thing in itself, and 
have very hazy ideas about the performance of school leavers in the 
labour market. The fact that HRD is in the same ministry as Educa- 
tion helps educators to see the need for more careful analysis of the 
nature and role of education. The linkage therefore has much to 
commend it. 
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